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BETWEEN THE LINES 



Why investigate the finances of the 
Catholic Church? "First, because it's 
a fascinating story that nobody before 
has ever really been able to put togeth- 
er," says James GoUin, who wrote this 
week's cover article. "Second, because 
the truth about church wealth is far 
more intriguing — and more important 
— than the myths. And finally because 
today the problems of Catholic Church 
finances, especially in the parochial 
schools, hit every one of us right in the 
wallet, whether we're Catholic or not." 

Gollin, 39, has spent five years re- 
searching and writing Worldly Goods, 
a book which contains, among other 
"firsts," the first accurate appraisal of 
U.S. Catholic Church wealth, the first 
documented study of how the church 
raises, spends and invests its money 
and the first informed report on Vati- 
can finances. Random House will re- 
lease Worldly Goods October 28. 

"Contrary to legend," Gollin says, 
"the church is not monolithic. To 
gather material, I had to visit Catholic 
churchmen in dioceses all over the 
U.S. and make two trips to Rome. 
It meant talking with parish priests, 
with bishops and their aides, with the 
heads of religious orders and with 
bankers, brokers and others who do 
business with the church. I've inter- 
viewed everybody but Trappist monks. 
They take vows of perpetual silence." 

The church as a whole has long 
maintained near-total silence about 
money, a fact which made Collin's 
task no easier. "One bishop, now a 
cardinal, asked me if I wasn't just 
another journalist who wanted 'to kick 
the Pope in the head.' Others never 
answered my letters. But most church- 
men, and lay consultants, too, were 
cooperative. Many feel that the image 
of a rich church hurts operations." 

Gollin calls the church officials whom 
he spoke with in New York "cautious 
. . . but knowledgeable and helpful. 
Even so, it took several months and 
a lot of letter-writing to persuade the 
chancery that I wanted more than 'the 
big figures,' which they feel are al- 
ways misunderstood. But once they ac- 
cepted this, archdiocesan executives 
went out of their way to help. They 
even fed me — the hamburgers in the 
chancery cafeteria are about the best 
in town." 

The story which begins on page 39, 
written especially for New York, con- 
tains much material that isn't in Gol- 
lin's book. "The Archdiocese of New 
York mirrors all the problems of eccles- 




Richard Reeves 



iastical money managers everywhere — 
in the U.S. and in Rome," he says. 

Gollin has spent most of his life in 
learning how huge institutions deal 
with money. In Pay Now, Die Later, 
he reported on the American life insur- 
ance industry. He lives with his wife 
and their two children in Manhattan. 

We are pleased to welcome Richard 
Reeves to our list of Contributing Edi- 
tors — a homecoming, in a sense, since 
Dick worked on the Herald Tribune as 
reporter and rewrite man during the 
days when New York was beginning 
life as Sunday supplement to that la- 
mented paper. When the Trib folded in 
1966, Reeves joined the Times, where 
he has been Chief Political and Urban 
Affairs Correspondent and head of the 
City Hall Bureau. "Actually, 1 started 
life mayor-watching," he reports, "since 
I was born at Misericordia Hospital 
when it was located across the street 
from Gracie Mansion." 

Reeves holds a mechanical engineer- 
ing degree from Stevens Institute, and 
began his career as an engineer. Shortly 
afterwards, however, he took his first 
journalistic plunge by founding the 
Phillipsburg (New Jersey) Free Press 
in 1961. His article on Nelson Rocke- 
feller's current political outlook (page 
59) is his first for New York. "I'm 
afraid Mr. Rockefeller doesn't like me 
much," he says. "But that's expected. 
Nobody I write about seems to like me. 
The best line I've ever heard quoted 
about me was when Arthur Goldberg 
got mad that I'd revealed in the Times 
Magazine that Steve Smith had once 
called him 'Goldilocks.' 'How could 
Reeves do this to me?' Goldberg com- 
plained. 'His father was a judge, too. 
He should understand these things.' " 
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The sun is shining. The fishing's great. 

The beaches are beautiful. The shopping's fantastic. 
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The Bundy Appointment 

The reference to me by John Franklin 
Campbell ["The Death Rattle of the 
Eastern Establishment," September 20] 
is misleading if it encourages anyone to 
suppose that I had any sympathy with 
Professor Falk's movement to rescind 
the invitation to William Bundy to be- 
come editor of Foreign Affairs. I do be- 
lieve that Foreign Affairs will spend a 
good deal of the next few years sorting 
out the lessons of Vietnam; and, were 
1 in Mr. Bandy's place, I would feel 
disqualified to preside over that effort. 
But I strongly oppose the vengeful and 
punitive impulse represented by the 
campaign to drive Mr. Bundy out of the 
job. The question of the editorship of 
Foreign Affairs seems to me a matter 
of Mr. Bundy's conscience. One can 
only have a profound distaste for self- 
appointed keepers of the morality of 
others. Harriet Van Home has remind- 
ed us of the aphorism of Nietzsche: 
"Distrust all those in whom the desire 
to punish is strong." 

I must add that Mr. Campbell's other 
reference to me — as the advocate of the 
theory of "the necessary amorality of 
foreign policy" — is equally misleading. 
The editors of Harper's, without any 
consultation with me, affixed that title 
on my article in their August issue; but, 
as any attentive reader of the piece 
must recognize, far from arguing the 
necessary amoraliiy of foreign policy, I 
was concerned with defining the ways 
that morality interpenetrates the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. 

Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 

Manhattan 

I should like to make clear that while 
I did write to David Rockefeller pro- 
testing against the appointment of Wil- 
liam Bundy as editor of Foreign Affairs, 
my grounds for protesting were not, as 
the article states, that Mr. Bundy "is a 
possible 'war criminal.' " I argued, in- 
stead, that the outlook necessarily con- 
comitant with the sorts of policies for 
which Mr. Bundy shared major respon- 
sibility in the past is not one which one 
might feel confident would give ade- 
quate leadership to Foreign Affairs in 
an era when that journal should make 
a searching examination of the assump- 
tions underlying past and future Ameri- 
can policies. Also, while I objected to 
the fact that Mr. Bundy's appointment 
was made without any evident consul- 
tation of the Council, I did not join 
Richard Falk, Richard Barnet, and 
Ronald Steel in calling for a referen- 



dum on the issue, feeling that the po- 
larization induced by such a process 
would seriously impair the Council's 
usefulness as a forum for discussion. I 
should add that Mr. Campbell's misrep- 
resentation of my position was inad- 
vertent: the fault lies with Mr. Rocke- 
feller's memorandum of August 9 to 
the Council's membership, which in- 
correctly implied that my views on the 
issue were identical with those of 
Messrs. Falk, Bamet, and Steel. 

Richard H. Ullman 
Princeton, New Jersey 

While John Franklin Campbell skillful- 
ly dramatized the imbroglio at the 
Council on Foreign Relations, I feel 
that his presentation of my position re- 
quires some clarification. 

Although I consider William Bundy 
singularly unqualified to conduct, as 
editor of Foreign Affairs, an unbiased 
assessment of the disastrous foreign 
policy of which he was an architect, I 
hardly feel "apocalyptic" about this 
kind of issue. Also, as a member, albeit 
recent, of the Council, I could not very 
comfortably maintain that the members 
have not had "a new idea in twenty 
years." Here I think Mr. Campbell was 
editorializing in his words rather than 
mine. 

As for the question of the Bundy is- 
sue being "the establishment's Dreyfus 
case," I'm afraid the analogy is not 
very accurate. Captain Dreyfus, after 
all, never did the things his accusers 
charged, and he was, of course, the vic- 
tim of the establishment, not its pro- 
tege. In this instance, it would seem 
that Mr. Campbell took literally what 
I suggested facetiously. I'm sure this 
was an honest error, but it gave a some- 
what erroneous view of my position. 

Ronald Steel 
Manhattan 

John Franklin Campbell should have 
boned up on Lorenz, Ardrey, Morris 
and other gurus of the New Biology 
like Antony Machiavelli Jay ["Who 
Knows What Primitive Instincts . . ." 
September 20] before diagnosing the 
Eastern establishment. He might have 
then prognosticated a troubled conva- 
lescence and eventual full recovery for 
the ailing Council on Foreign Relations. 

Like most pedigreed "show" animals, 
the thoroughbred Eastern Wasp legal- 
financial power elite must have had 
all the horse sense bred right out of 
them or they'd have realized that their 
establishment club and board of direc- 
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tors are three times too large as cor- 
porate community and hunting party. 

Luckily, hunters Falk, Ullman, Steel 
and Barnet have the killer instinct that 
served the Dulles and Bimdy boys so 
well in their prime; with the help of 
council "infants" and "adolescents," 
they may put it to better use. 

John F. Laughlin 
Editor, Family Digest 
Huntingtcm. Indiana 

The author replies: It is useful to have 

these added clarifications by Messrs. 
Schlesinger, Ullman and Steel of the 
reasons each of them has for objecting 
to the Bundy appointment. The sin- 
cerity and seriousness they bring to the 
issue offer a lead to numy odtn* con- 
cerned Council members who would 
like to move their organization out of 
its present Time of Troubles. Mr. 
Laughlin, on the other hand, compares 
the Council conflict to a biological mal- 
ady of the animal kingdom. Certainly 
there is some horsing around, herd psy- 
chology, and distemper in the rhetoric 
of the debate. But most councilmen 
would say "Horsefeathers!" to the dras- 
tic veterinary medtdne Dr. Lau|^ilin 
prescribes. 

Attica 

I was amazed at the shortsightedness 
and demagogic tone of Jack Newfield's 
"Remember Attica" [The City Politic, 
September 27]. I, too, am concerned 
about what occurred in Attica. I, too, 
am involved to the extent of being dis- 
turbed at the misrepresentations made 
to us by our public officials. However, to 
allege that Governor Rockefeller is an 
insensitive person simply because he 
was born wealthy or that he was sitting 
back like some Marie Antoinette sug- 
gesting the people "go eat cake" in the 
throes of the revolution, is not repre- 
senting the facts as they were. 

1 am a lifelong Democrat, I have nev- 
er voted for Governor Rockefeller, and 
I am not suggesting that his method fA 
handling the Attica situation wat cot- 
rect. However, I feel that Mr. Newfield 
is further disturbing ashes that have 
been heated by too much verbiage. In- 
stead of seeking to place blame, let 
us seek to find answers to correct the 
situation. 

As an attorney who specializes main- 
ly in criminal law, I often see injus- 
tices occurring and I >vork arduously 
against their repetition. 1 know of no 
system where' injustices do not occur, 
but they do occur less frequendy under 
ours. 

Now is the time to work out solu- 
tions, not to further agitate a polarized 
populace. 

Murray Richman 
Manhattan 
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' ""THE BRASS MONKEY 
IS l/VORTH TWO AIRCRAFT CARRIERS ' 



IN THE CORAL SEAT 



'—Admiral Kokura 



Purported to be H.E. Rasske. 
Manila 1939. 
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em Legend Unfolds 
BelH^^ie Brass Monkey was a drink, it was a ccxde 
name for a spy. W. W. H. Our side. His spy-mastering in 
1941-43 drove tiie other side up their shoji screens, and 
earned him a secret citation. 

The center of this espionage web was The Brass 
Monkey, a sin-infested drinking club on the Street 
Many Promises, Macao, off the China coast 

Cot of ChcDoctan ^ > 

The club got its name from a small brass figurine 
at guarded the threshold. The specialty of the 
ouse was a sunshine yellow drink that became 
a favorite of the tough minded agents who plied their 
trade on the neutral idand. Inevitably, the drink got 
tagged The Brass Monkey. 

Did H. E Rasske invent the drink? After all, he was 
The Brass Monkey. 

Behind a cover story that painted him asan Austrian 
importen Rasske made cxsntact with a motley assort- 
ment of dhow captains, river pirates and mercenaries 
whose function was to get men and guns into China. 
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The Code 

To connect with Rasske, agents were briefed to order tji^^ 
a Brass Monkey at the club, and with a pencil do some 
selective doodling on the coaster served with the drink. . 

The instructions were specific: scratch out the words - 
"No Evil," then cross out all the letters from the words 
"The Brass Monkey" that did not appear in "See, Hear 
ondSpeaL' . i i ^vS;;, ■ ' 

The letters remaining spelled out H. 6. Rasske, "{he;- 
name of the contact. Eventually the trcril would lead to 
Rdsske's wharf, where the importer would slip out of 
the shadows, give his orders, then slip 
bock into the gloom. 

The Japanese Secret Service never] 
caught on to Rasske's role as The Brass | 
Monkey. And Admiral Kokura and his 
colleagues paid the price. 




Secret Reveoled 

It is reputed that Rasske, now grey-haired, 
tends his roses and plays with his 
igrandchildren somewhere in the ^ 
Midwest. ^ 1 

Some years ago, an old China 
hand, who thought the master spy 
dead in a Hong Kong warehouse fire, bumped into ... „ 
Rasske. As they renewed their friendship, Rasske re- ■ ; j 
luctantly divulged The Brass Monkey recipe to his old '.ii 
comrade. It is this story that got Heublein interested in ' ^rS; 
the drink, and The Brass Monkey into a bottle. ^'|->J 
Now, today, you can try the Brass Monkey yourselt ;| 
The drink, pieople say, that helped defeat the Japanese ■ -'i 
Secret Service in W. W. II-Heublein's original R E 

Rasske recipe. Finally, in from the cold ,1 

What's a BroM Monkey? ' ''* V * i-"' 
It's an absolutely smashing drink made from 
a secret combination of lic[uors,Tast/, smooth 
and innocent-looking, but potent The color 
of sunshine with the mystery of moonlight 
The Brass Monkey. For men and women 
who don't just wait for things to happen. 




Now 19 Delicious Full-Strength Cocktcrilsu 



ml' 
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Prophet. Leader of men. 

Modern-day discoverer of the Promised Land. 

Jack Roberts of Carson/Roberts, 
now d division of Osiivy & Mather, 
answerins the question: 
"Can a young man 
from Portland, Oregon 
find happiness 

...and money.. . as CTeative head 

of a western trail-blazing advertising agency?" 

Well, today. Carson/Roberts 

is a $30 million a year tribute 

to the two men who had enoush guts 

to ask the question. 

But extending Madison Avenue 
into downtown California 

took more than guts. ^|,^ J,^|^ RobcftS think hc is? 

It took the same kind 

of smart business decisions 

that keep Carson/Roberts on top in LA. 

Like placing advertising for Flying Tiger 
and Fairchild Semiconductor 
in BusinessWeek. 

Jack knows an ad in BusinessWeek 
is seen by more of the highest level 
decision makers per dollar 
than in any other business book. 

But he also knows 

that BusinessWeek is a great place 

to sell an advertising agency. 

Because it's read by more 

than130,CX)0 company presidents and owners— 
the guys who assign and reassign entire accounts— 
to guys like Jack Roberts. 
(Making our special 

Index to Advertisers and Agencies section 

particularly useful.) 

Conclusion: 

When an agencysells in BusinessWeek, 

the client gets the best chance 
for new business with less money. 

And the agency 

sells itself in the bargain. 

Advertise in BusinessWeek. 

Find your own Promised Land. 

Business Mfeclc 

mean business 

m 
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DEWAKS PEOFILES 

(Pronounced Do-ers White Label") 





JUDY JO YE 



HOME: New York, New York 
AGE: 32 

PROFESSION: Underseas Consultant. 
Director of the Oceanographic News Service. 

HOBBIES: Designing jewehy from marine artifacts. 

LAST BOOK READ: "Cybernetic Problems 
in Bionics." 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Organized a major 
underseas expedition to collect marine life for a 
pharmaceutical firm seeking new drugs from the sea 

QUOTE: "The world's oceans can provide us with 
new sources of drugs, food, vast supplies of oil, gas, 
minerals, and metals, but unless these resources are 
efficientl3' exploited bj- all nations of the world, 
society as we know it today cannot hope to endure." 

PROFILE: A strong will. An inquisitive intellect. 
A sensitivity to problems that is often concealed 
by a logical approach to finding solutions. 

SCOTCH: Dewar's "White Label" 




About $7.50 a fifth 
Authentic. There are more than a thousand ways 

to blend whiskies in Scotland, butfew are authentic enough 
for Dewar's "White Label." The quality standards we set 
down in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop goes only 
the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, 

the Hebrides. Dewur's Ttevcr varies. 
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THE cm POUTIC 



BY LINDA FRANCKE 



EAST HAMPTON, 1984 

The line at the East Hampton Farm- 
er's Market stretched back along the 
Mall that hot July day in 1984, as resi- 
dents and summer visitors waited pa- 
tiently to buy fresh tomatoes, corn, let- 
tuce and peaches. The vegetables and 
fruit did not come from local farmers, 
of course. Everyone knew that. The 
farmers had sold out years before to 
land speculators and developers, and 
instead had started their "authentic" 
farmer's market. Dressed in overalls, 
straw hats and purposefully muddied 
boots, they weighed and sold their im- 
ported produce. Farther down the Mall, 
the East End's ex-fishermen were sell- 
ing tickets for the 5 pjn. "Gardiners 
Island Scenic Cruise," which was more 
profitable than commercial fishing. The 
Russians, Japanese, West Germans and 
Puerto Ricans had fished out the wa- 
ters long ago. and the fishermen had 
grouped together, converted their fish- 
ing boats into gaily painted orange- 
and-yellow cruise boats and floated 
tourists hourly to the federally owned 
dock on Gardiners Island. 

A sudden jet roar blasted the July 
air, and the people covered their ears 
out of habit as a 747 Europe-bound 
charter flight from the West Coast cir- 
cled over East Hampton on its descent 
into Suffolk County Airport in West- 
hampton. A middle-aged couple, de- 
feated by the crowds and the noise, 
made their way through the 18.2 acres 
of parking lot adjoining the Mall to 
drive back to their "luxury" apartment 
at the Hast End Ocean View apart- 
ment house on Further Lane, just east 
of Two Mile Hollow Road. It took 
them quite a while to navigate through 
the traffic and the one-way streets 
around the Shopping Mall, but they 
weren't in a hurry. Their "ocean-view" 
these days looked down on waves 
heavy with oil slick, and black bulges 
of tar on the beach, in spite of the town's 
efforts to clean it. "It was one chance 
in a million that the poppy-cock dual- 
thrust over-under pin would give way." 
a spokesman for the Humble Oil Com- 
pany had said. But give way it had, 
leaving the beaches thick with dead 
fish and floundering sea birds. The town 
raked up the dead fish at five every after- 
noon, but it was still early and the 
stench was enough to cause the couple 
to pack up and leave East Hampton 
for their home in Providence. It was an 
easy trip now, what with the Orient 
Point Bridge stretching from the North 
Fork to Rhode Island, and they were 
home in just imder two hours. 




By 1984, East Hampton is going to 
look very different. According to the 
East Hampton Comprehensive Plan, in 
1980 agricultural land will be down to 
1 1 per cent of town land, being phased 
down ultimately to just 4.1 per cent. A 
whopping 4,626 acres will be taken up 
by streets and highways, and 4,320 acres 
of now -vacant land will be needed to 
house the population, expected to dou- 
ble by 1980. The projected year-round 
population (now 103.69) is 19,700, plus 
18,000 seasonal residents. Add to this 
the 35,300 people expected to be grac- 
ing our motels and hotels, and the pro- 
jected population on a hot weekend in 
August peaks out at 73,000. For their 
money to tinkle effortlessly into the 
cash registers of the village, a ?Sopping 
Mall is planned with Newtown Lane 
being closed to traffic and open to pe- 
destrians. There will be berths for 
2,460 cars on 18.2 acres adjacent to 
the Mall. 

By 1984 there will be "luxury" 
apartment buildings and townhouses 

grouped around fields with swimming 
pools and tennis courts. The "multiple- 
residcncc-zoncd" land will be commu- 
nal to all who live there, preserving at 
least the appearance of open space. 
Presently, in an effort to preserve open 
land, the town fathers are advocating 
cluster zoning, which provides for the 
concentration of residences within a 
relatively small area, leaving the bal- 
ance of the acreage as open land. At- 
tempts to limit potential population 
and overly intense development have 
resulted in the recent passage of an 
ordinance reducing zoning density from 
fourteen to eight apartment units per 
acre. 

Since 1966, one-quarter-acre single- 
residence zoning has been eliminated, 
and 20,000 acres have been up-zoned 



from one acre to two, and one-half an 
acre to one. Now the blue bhips, al- 
ready safe in their one-acre zcming be- 
tween Hither and Further Lanes, want 

to be safer yet with two-acre zoning. 
And they'll get it. There are practical 
as well as esthetic reasons for limiting 
population growth. The dwindling fresh 
water supply will be unable to support 
a substantial increase in users. Resi- 
dents of Napeague have already been 
forced to use bottled water. 

By 1984, Gardiners Island will be a 
national park, and more people than the 
Boy Scouts and the few who can fork 
up $100 for the annual charity trip to 
the island will be able to see it. Suf- 
folk County's own representative, Con- 
gressman Otis Pike, is presenting legis- 
lation this fall to convert not only 
Gardiners Island into a national park, 
but 1 ,000 acres of Napeague Beach and 
three other small islands as well. 

By 1980, Amagansett's population 
win have reached 5,520, Wainscott's 
820, and that, the plan says, is as big as 
they should be allowed to get. Growth 
will be north of the Montauk Highway 
toward the already rapidly developing 
Springs area and this N(Mihweat Woods. 
Undeveloped land north of the highway, 
which went for $400 an acre ten years 
ago, is now up to $5,000 an acre, while 
the price of land on the ocean side con- 
tinues to soar — it's now going for $20,- 
000 to $50,000 an acre, depending on 
proximity to the ocean. 

But, by 1984, the threats of change 
from outside East Hampton will be 
even greater. Industry, the bane of any 
resort community, will be but minutes 
away from the beach umbrellas. The 
Suffolk County Airport in Westhamp- 
ton will be developed as a jetport. Pas- 
senger terminals, cargo terminals, even 
customs facilities have been proposed, 
with a 1975 capacity for 110 "move- 
ments" per hour, nearly two a minute, 
for all types of aircraft. Six thousand, 
six hundred acres at the airport have 
been zoned for "light industry" and 
three banks have already applied for 
space. From the North, industry will be 
creeping along the Long Island Express- 
way, which will finally have come to 
rest halfway up the North Fork. Plans 
for the Orient Point-Fishers Island- 
Rhode Island Bridge will have been 
drawn up. The bridge will link up with 
the Expressway and complete the route 
to New England. The Shelter Island 
and Greenport ferries, now the only 
water transport to the North Fork, wifl 
be gone. 
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Trinidad and Tobago have 
everything you expect Carib- 
bean islands to have— tran- 
qui I beaches and gently roil i ng 
surf, golf, tennis, sailing, fish- 
ing, snorkeling, hunting. Lots 
of sun and tropic beauty, plus 
some things that are entirely 
our own. Like our music— we 
invented the Calypso and 
Limbo. And our Buccoo Reef 

—the magical underwater 
jewel box of tropical fish and 
coral. Come visit with us. Call 
your travel agent or send us 
the coupon below for more in- 
formation. 

*CIT airfare from New \brk. 



I TmNidAd & TobAqo I 
I TouRisr BoARd > 

Suite! 712-714 I 
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New1ltafk.N.Y. 10017 j 
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Package Holidays Broclwre i 
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But the greatest threat will come 
from the sea. OU, it appears, has been 
discovered just off the coast of Long 

Island. Twenty-eight exploration per- 
mits have been issued for that area by 
the Department of the interior, and 
Humble Oil is said to be sitting on one 
of the lai^t natural gas domes ever 
discovered, just six miles out. No fewer 
than 49 oil companies have joined in 
the search, and, according to a Humble 
Oil executive, "There is an excellent 
chance that oil and gas in commercial 
quantities will be foimd off the Atlantic 
Coast." 

With public hearings slated for No- 
vember, 1972, prior to the granting of 
drilling permits, the opposition is mo- 
bilizing. To prevent ofTshor.e drilling, 
suits are being filed against the federal 

government under the National Envi- 
ronmental Act of 1971. The two groups 
presently filing suit are the Suffolk 
County Legislature, represented by 
Chairman John V. N. Klein, and the 
"Committee on Resource Management," 
a citizens' group headed by Thomas 
Macres. a former member o[ the New 
York State Conservation Council. 

What a bitter pill for East Hamp- 
tonites to swallow. For over 300 years, 
the dead end of the East End has iso- 
lated them from the megalopolitan 
problems of Nassau and Suffolk Coun- 
ties, allowing the eighteenth-century 
concept of "home rule" to prevail in 
its beach-front time capsule. Even the 
names of the village fathers, local busi- 
nessmen all, read like a glossary of the 
past. Mayor Ronald Rioux is married 
to a Parsons, and is manager of Par- 
sons Electric. On his board are William 
McElroy, married to a Schenck and the 
owner of the East Hampton Shoe Store; 
Charles Osborne, a real estate and in- 
surance broker; George Hand, recently 
retired from funeral parlor work; and 
the only newcomer. Dr. William Abel, 
a surgeon at Southampton Hospital. 
Stubborn and Yankee, they have suc- 
cessfully fought off all efforts of Suf- 
folk County to include the village in 
regional planning. The East Hampton 
Airport has not been expanded to 
land anythii^ bigger than a Lear jet. 
In the industrial park there are still 
only two tenants. There is no public 
housing in the town, and no projected 
plans for any. Of the proposed Orient 
Point Bridge, which would undoubted- 
ly provide jobs for the town where un- 
employmrait runs 3 per cent hi^r 
than the rest of Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties, Eugene Lester, East Hampton 
town supervisor, said, "I'm against it, 
of course. It would make it harder to 
keep East Hampton as a resort area." 

"What we'd really like." said one lo- 
cal official, "is for everyone to drive to 

I the Bridgehampton trdfic light, leave 



their money, and go back to New 
York." Deputy Mayor Abel says, "I 
don't want any more people here. If I'd 
wanted to live in a big town, I would 
have moved to one." 

In an effort to exert more control 
over future developments, the town 
hired a professional town planner last 
May. This fall, "Citizens Concerned 
for East Hampton," a watchdog group 
of some 500 "seasonal" residents, hired 
a lawyer. After 300 years the atmos- 
phere of interdependence and trust, 
the "handshake's better than a con- 
tract" tradition, has broken down and 
been replaced with the suspicious so- 
phislication of the twentieth century. 
Even the summer people who hereto- 
fore had worked only on their tans and 
their forehands are beginning to read 
the legal notices in the East Hampton 
Star. In response to a full-page ad run 
by "Concerned Citizens" last July, no 
fewer than 300 fist-waving summer 
people showed up at a public hearing 
to discuss a proposed "floating motel- 
hotel zone." The proposal, which was 
put forward by an existing motel with 
expansion plans, would have allowed 
motels and hotels to be built on any 
parcel of land ten acres or niore in the 
village, "look out, east hampton! 

FROM THE SAME BOARD THAT OFFERED 
US 'PAVE THE PLAYORbUND FOR PARK- 
ING' COMES 'THE GREAT MOTEL-HOTEL 

sellout!'" bannered the headlines. 

And look out they did, so intimidating 
the village fathers that after a three- 
minute recess, the fathers voted the 
proposal down. Placard-carryiitg, cause- 
marching New York liberals turn arch- 
conservative in the sea air and try tp 
drop a clam curtain behind them. "I 
used to think of East Hampton as a 
luxury," the publisher of a national 
magazine said, "but now I realize it's 
a necessity." 

Too late. The Hamptons have been 
over-discovered. In a March issue of 
the Village Voice, there were 43 ads on 
one page for summer group rentals in 
Amagansett. In Sagaponack, speculators 
turn huge chunks of land over like cof- 
fee futures, one parcel having changed 
hands five times in three years. 

How inconceivable it all sounds as 
I sit here now in East Hampton, fall, 
1971. The potatoes are picked, the cov- 
er crops of rye and winter wheat sown, 
and the scalloping season begins next 
week. There are four hen pheasants 
pecking at the dirt in our back yard 
and the rabbits have come out to eat 
what's left of our flowers. There used 
to be woods at the bottom of our lawn, 
but over the winter a dentist from 
Babylon built an octagonal house there. 
Now I have nothing against dentists, or 
people from Babylon, but the point is, 
there used to be woods there. h 
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MOVIES AROUND TOWN 



OPENINGS AND CURRENT ATTRACTIONS ON THE NEW YORK SCREEN 



EDITED BY RUTH GILBERT 



October 14 through 21 



(Listings highly subject to change) 



OPENINGS 



THURSDAY, OCTOBU 14 



W. R. MyMfrfM Of Um OrgMltM-Beglnntng m a 

documentary on the career of Wllhelm Reich, 
fictional scenes ensue about a Yugoslav giri who 
preaches Reich's theories of socialism with her 
own interpretation. Makavelev ditvcted. Cinema II, 
Sid Ave nr 60th (PL 3-0774). 



•UNOAY.OGTOBBIir 



A Safe Place— Tuesday Weld and Philip Proctor are 
two peopie the same age with a generation gap. 
Jacl< Nicholson Is Tuesday's not-so-ex lover. Orson 
Welles plays a mysterious father figure. Henry 
Jaglom directed. Columbia II, 2nd Ave at E 64th 
(832-1670). 

Hwimir of Hie Heart— The sexual coming of age 

of a boy In his fifteenth year In Dijon in 1954 
provides the ttieme for a compassionate French 
film concerned with the total expression of car- 
ing benwen mother and son. Uttie CanMgia, 
STth St nr 7fh Ave (246-5123). 



WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20 



T. R. Batkin— Cendice Bergen stars a* a girl ftait- 
ing a iob in Chicago. Directed by Herbert Re<S- 
With Peter Boyle, Mareia Rodd and Jamas Caan. 
Loaw'a State I, Bdway and 4i»h (JU 2-S070). 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21 



The Qladlatore-Peter Watl<ins' new film about 
computerized war games between China and the 
West. Olympia, Bdway at 107th (865-8128). 



THE MOVIES 



AM* Raalawaal— This ionge^playing vanlon of 
Ario Quthrie's record is stretched by Arthur Penn 

into a mulligan stew of hippledom and served up 
with lots of Alice. Enough of the flavor of Arlo 
sunives to pleasure those who partalte. Thru 
10/19, RMers, Bdway nr STth (Rl 9-8046). 

Bananas-Woody Allen, as co-author, director and 
star, casts his usual fine comedic eye on security 
and subversion, guerriila warfare and military 
dictatorships, among other contemporary foibles. 
In a low-keyed semi-lunatic satire. Thru 10/19, 
Charles, Ave B at 12th St (GR 5-4210). 

Carnal KMaMaa— A very funny and very sad film, 
directed by Mike Nichols, with Jacii Nicholson 
and Arthur Garfunlcel as the eternal roommates 
20 years later who've never lost their adolescent 
hang-ups and attitudes toward women and sex. 
Cinema I. 3rd Ave nr 60lh (PL 3-6022). 

Cry Unciel— If you lilse dirty movies. Joe-director 
John Avildsen's crude rude tai(e-olf on sexploita- 
tion and private-eye fiicics-with Alien Garfield 
perfect as a raunchy paunchy detective— has fun 
and frolic galore. Kips Bay, 2nd Ave at 31st (LE 
2-6668); Embassy, 46th St & 7th Ave (PL 7-2408). 

Pasnefate Charaeieta— Thare'e dteappebitment In 
Frank Gllroy's directorial debut and screenplay 
In this talky stilted static movie about the horrors 
of urban life. Shirley MacLaine and Kenneth 
Mars merely add to the desperation. Festival, 
57th St at 5th Ave (LT 1-2323). 

Death in Venice-Luchino Visconli's adaptation of 
Thomas Mann's novella ie, although uttintataiy 
unsatisfying, a triumph of ambiance and of per- 
formance by Dirk Bogarde as a dying composer 
enraptured by a beautiful youth of 14. Thru 10/19, 
34th St Cinema, at 2nd Ave (IMU 3-0255). 

Prteada-Freneb girl, 14. and BtgHah boy, IS, meat, 
mete end make merry, let alone a baby, by the 
beautiful sea in France all to Elton John music 
until the mean or adult world breaks It up. This 
rotten one laid by Lewis (The Adventurers) Gilbert. 
Thru 10/21, Qraenwioh, 12th St at Greenwich 
(WA 9-3350); thru 10/19, MIdtown, Bdway nr 99th 
(AG 2-1200). 



It Only Happens to Others— Catherine Deneuve 
and Marcello Mastroianni portray the beautiful 
parents of an infant daughter who suddenly dies, 
but the film never ptobes beyond the surface 
sadness of the experience. Paris, 5th Ave and 
S8th 8t (MU 8-2013). 

Ktata— A first-rate compassionate thriller, an edult 

mystery story with Donald Sutherland as a detec- 
tive Investigating a man's disappearance and 
Jane Fonda as the call girl in the case. Both are 
excellent in a uniquely aatisfying movie. Cine 
Malibu, 59th St nr 2nd (759-4630). 

Kotob-Walter Matthau Is excellent as a 72-yaar-old 

widower who shares his cottage with an unwed 

pregnant teenager in a very nice, neat and touch- 
ing entertainment marking an auspicious direc- 
torial debut for Jack Lemmon. On the Greek 
Stage; Fall Preview. Radio City MuSiC Hall, 6th 
Ave at 50th (PL 7-3100). 
Let's Scare J aas l ea to Death— Zohra Lamport, Bar- 
ton Heyman, Martclaire Costsilo, Qretchen Corbett 
and Alan Manson In a film about a neurotic 
woman, her dimwitted husband, his stupid friend 
and a peculiar girl who all live together In an 
old house on the edge of a muddy lake. Directed 
by John Hancock. Criterion, Bdway at 45th (JU 2- 
1795). 

Long Ago Tomerrow-A poetic end compassionate 

love story about a working-class lad and an upper- 
middle-class girl in a British nursing home for 
paraplegics. Nanette Newman and Malcolm Mc- 

Omrall head a fina cast directed by Biyan FOibes. 
Bookman, 2nd Ave nr 65th (RE 7-2622). 



Mil N.V. Film FasHval. VMan 
BaaamoM Thoalor. Lincoln Can- 
tor, ISO w «sHi St (BN a^taiQ. 

10/13, 7:30, W. R. iWysteries of the Organism; 

Yugoslavian; Makavejev. 
10/14,6, Bonaparte and the Revolution; French; 

Abel Gance. 
10/15, 7:30, A Safe Piece; American; Jaglom. 
IB/I*, MO. USoaMo an Coanr; French; IMalle. 



McCabo and Mra. Mlltor-Robort AHman has ghwn 

us a raw and glowirig glimpse of a northinrest 

mining town on the rise in a sad and haunting 
frontier ballad about a gambling man and a 
madame. Warren Beatty and Julie Christie are ex- 
cellent. Thru 10/19 at the following: Embassy 72nd 
at Bdway (SC 4-6745); Gramercy, 23rd St nr Lex- 
ington (GR 5-1660); Symphony, Bdway and 85th 
(AC 2-6600); Bklyn Heights II, 70 Henry St, BMyn 
(596-7070). 

Midnight Cowboy— The dazzling performances by 
Jon Voight and Oustin Hoffman in John Schtes- 
inger's brilliant film veiaion of Jamas Lao Herlihy's 
compassionate and comic novel about the lonely 
ones should not be missed. And here's another 
chance for you not to miss It Thru 10/19, Divtera, 
Bdway nr 97th (Rl 9-8046). 

Millhoute— Making Nixon super-ridiculous leads to 
the failure of this "white comedy" collage of film 
clips from his career. Even the most ardent antl- 
Nixonlte reallrea early on that he's no laughing 
matter. Plaza, 58th St E of Madison (3SS-3320). 

Sacco and Vanzetti-A remarkable recreation of time 
and place and an excellent cast mark this straight- 
on Italian film about the two anarchists whose 
murder conviction was an international cause 
ceiebre of the twenties. Baronet, 3rd Ave at 69th 
(ELS-1663). 

Shaft— Gordon Parks directed this beautifully photo- 
graphed stytish tough story of a black detective 
caught in a squeeze between the Mafia and a 
Hariem racketeer. Richard Roundtree and Moses 
Gunn head a topnotch cast. Trans-Lux West, 
Bdway at 49th (CO 6-135S). 

Out-Gregory Peck, Robert F. Lyons, Rita 
Gam. Susan Tyrrell In a film focusing upon a hard 
man of the times (southwest U.S. in the frontier 
period of 1890), who Is determined to square an 
old account, no matter what the consequences. 
RKO 23td, St Cinema, nr 8th Ave (AL 5-7050): 
RKO Coliseum, Bdway at laist (WA 7-7200). 



Skin Game— James Garner and Lou Gossett, as a 
pair of confidence men who roam the pre-ClvlI 
War South conning slavers, get off to a great 
start but ultimately bog down in an attenuated 
screenplay. LoesTs Stale I, Bdway & 45th (JU 
2-S070); Loew's Cine, 3rd Ave at 86th (427-1332). 

BOBWiMng for Everyone— Angela Lansbury is sp'en- 
did as a countess of declining fortune and Michael 
York la perfection as the young man who comee 
to her rescue in a deltclously macabre and de- 
lightfully sophisticated fable. Impeccably directed 
and exquisite'y photographed. Cinema Village, 

22 E 12th (924-3363). 

Sunday Bloody Sunday— Fascinatingly beautiful In 
technique and performance— by Glenda Jackson, 
Peter Rnch and Munay Head-John Schleeinger'a 
very contemporary and tender film about a triang- 
ular affair Illuminates the deeper comers 01 tha 
heart and expands our understanding. Coronet, 
3rd Ave nr 59th St (EL 5-1663). 

Take the Money and Run— Woody Allen's comedy in 
the classic tradition is quintessential Allen, beauti- 
fully compact and aimply rlb^racklng fun. Thni 
10/19, Waverly, 8th Ave at W Sid (WA 9-8037). 

The Boatnlks— Walt Disney's properly silly story 
about the Coast Guard patrol of a busy marina 
has Robert Morse, Phil Silvers and some funny 
dialogue to make It more than iwaiabie If you're 
taking the kiddies. Guild, 33 W 50th (PL 7-2406). 

The Boys In the Band— Writer-producer Mart Crow- 
ley intensified every quality of his witty, human- 
istic and beautifully constructed play and, with 
director William Friedkin. has made a film that 
is nothing short of brilliant. From 10/20, Waverly, 
eth Ave at W 3rd (WA 9-8037). 

Tlio Ctowns— Beyond its seemingly simple survey of 
European buffoonery, Federico Fellini's beautiful 
documentary offers a complexity of insights, a dual 
tonality of fact and fancy, the coolth of document 
with the warmth and glow of personal affection. 
A masterarork for a'l ages. Fifth Avenue Cinema, 
at 12th St (WA 4-8338). 

The Conformist— A fascinating period film parallel- 
ing the rise and fall of Italian Fascism with Jean- 
Louis Trintignant excellent as a man so obsessed 
by a drive to conform that he would become a 
pollticai assassin. Thru 10/19, Art,- 8th St E of 
5th Ave (GR 3-7014). 

The Mnl-PrlmltWe In stylo, 'script and pertOtm- 
ance, this Insult to the great tradition of Russian 
film offers us its heroine starring In a movle- 
within-the-movie about Joan of Arc amid flash- 
backs of her dull romance. Carnegie Hall Cinema. 
7th Ave nr 57th (PL 7-2131). 

The Deviis— Alas poor (Aldous Huxley). Writer-direc- 
tor Ken Russeil iias perverted his work about be- 
witched nuns in 17th-century France Into a pile 
of cinematic excrement. A fouler film we can't 
recall. From 10/20, 34th St East, at 2nd Ave 
(MU 3-0255): Thru 10/16, Little Carnegie, STth 
8t nr 7th Ave (246-6123). 

The Oe-Belween— Writer Herold Pinter and director 
Joseph Losey and a fine cast have made a brilliant 
film of classic stature from L, P. Hartley's sophis- 
ticated and truly romantic story of Edwardian 
England, about a boy's Involvement with a pair of 
lovers portrayed by Julie Christie and Alan Bates. 
68th St Playhouse, on Third Ave (RQ 4-0303). 

The Henatrani Chnnlelo-Thls stunningly filmed 
documentary is an engrossing blend of science 
and science-fiction ranging from fascinating fac- 
tualities to the hair-raising possibilities inherent 
in many varieties of Insect life. Murray Hiii thru 
10/14, 34th St nr 3rd Ave (685-7652); from 10/20, 
Midtown, Bdway nr 99th (AC 2-1200) and Alt, 8th 
St E of 5th Ave (GR 3-7014) and Qramerey, 23rd 
St nr Lexington (GR 5-1660). 

The Last Movie- Co-author, director and star Den- 
nis Hopper's second feature is a fiasco of sim- 
plistic parables and allegories about fact and 
fantasy following the making of an American west- 
ern in a primitive Peruvian community. R.K.O. 
Twins. 59th St betw 2nd & 3rd Aves (688-1717). 

The Milky Way-Luis Bunuel and Jean-Claude Car- 
rlere concern themselves with matters mystical 
and philosophical, and the result Is an abaorbing 
film about man's church and Qod'a alata, (aaeinat- 
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ing in concept, touched with humor and perme- 
ated with humanity. 10/20, 21, Elgin, 8th Ave & 
19th St (675-0935). 

The Omega Man— Non-connoisseur's sci-fi with 
Charlton Heston as (almoM) tin last man in the 
world (Los Angeles) after a germ warfare holo- 
caust. There are also some mutants and Rosa'ind 
Cash as-what else?-the last girl. 10/15-21, 
Loew's 83rd St, on Bdway (TR 7-3190). 

The Secret of Santa VIltoria-A vibrant Anna Mag- 
nan! enhances Anthony Quinn's performance in 
Stanley Kramer's early-fifties-sty'e version of the 
Crichton novel with beautiful Italian scenery and 
hundreds of natives for atmosphere to augment 
the pleasant and pat plot. Charles, thru 10/19. 
Ave B at 12th St (GR 5-4210). 

Tha SavM MiMlM-Thia coHabonHon between 
novelist Inring Wallace and movie-maker Russ 
Meyer proves that the two top sludge-pushers can 
make even a censorship-and-politics courtroom 
melodrama dreary. Beacon, Bdway nr 74th (TR 4- 
1717) 

The Steagle— Richard Benjamin is refreshingly adult 
as a Walter Mittylsh coilege profaasor who Hips 
for the duration of the Cuban missile crisis btit 

things go out of hand and there's nothing fine 
about the madness by climax time. Thru 10/26. 
Loew's Tower East, 3rd Ave nr 72nd (TR 9-1313). 
TlM TttopbOM Book— Sarah Kennedy stars as a gin 
who falls In love with the world's most persistent 
obscene phone caller. With Roger C. Carmel, 
Norman Rose and Barry Morse. Lincoln Art, 57th 
St nr Bdway (JU 2-2333): Astor, Bdway at 45th 
(586-2240), 

The Trojan Woman— Creative cinema is lacking In 
Michael Cacoyannis' adaptation of the daaaic 
tragedy, but the performances of Vaneasa Red- 
grave, Irene Pappas, Katharine Hepburn and 
Genevieve Bujold are worth seeing. FIrM Arts. 
58th St nr Lexington (PL 5-6030). 

The Touch— Bibi Andersson and Max von Sydow 
have rarely been better but Ingmar Bergman's 
fliat Engllsh-lanauaga film alao atam Elliott Qoutd 
as a neurosis-laden American areheologist— and 
thein lies its undoing. Thru 10/19, Waverly. 6th 
Ave at W 3rd St (WA 9-8037). 

Vanishing Point— Speed— vehicular and pill-type— 
seems to be what this apparent 100-minute Dodge 
Challenger commercial is pushing as Barry New- 
man races from Denver to San Francisco with the 
cops in hot pursuit. Beacon, Bdway nr 74th (TR 4- 
1717). 

Who Is Harry Kellerman and Why Is He Saying 
Those Terrible Things About Ms?-Dustin Hoff- 
man, BaitMra Itarria, David Buma and othera 

cannot be tauhed, but Herb (A Thousand Clinms) 
Gardner's shrewdly perceptive screenplay about 
middle-aging comes to a frustrating conclusion. 
From 10/20, Waverly, 6th Ave & W 3rd St (WA 
8-8097). 



Excerpted from Judith Crisfs revlawa 



THE MOVIE HOUSES 
Schedules change at drop of a hat; phone ahead. 



Anthology Film Archives, 425 Lafayette St. S of 
Astor PI (677-3197). 6, 8 and 10 p.m. daily ex- 
cept Mon. $1 admission. 10/14, 6 p.m. Jean Vigo's 
Tarls; James Whitney's Lapis; J & J Whitney's 
Film Exercises. 8 p.m. Eggeling's Symphortle 
Diagonale: Richter' Rhylhmus: Alles Drehl Sich: 
Sharits' Wof/i/ng and Touchmg. 10 p.m. Film by 
Michael Snow '69. 10/15, 6 p.m. Vigo's Zero lor 
Oonduct; 8 p.m. Wartiol'a Eat '63; Wataon and 
Weber's Tfls Fall ot the Housa ol Ushar '28. 10/16, 
8 p.m. Warhol's The Chelsea Girls '66. 10/17, 6 
p.m. Vigo's L'Atalante: 8 p.m. Von Stroheim's 
Greed '24. 10/19,-26, retrospect of the films of 
Jaan Epataln. 

Art, Bth St E of 5th Ave (QR 3-7014). Thru 10/19, 
The Conformist. From 10/20, The Hetlsirom Chroni- 
cle. 

Astor, Bdway at 45th (586-2240). The Telephone 
Book. 

Baronet, 3rd Ave at 59th (EL 5-1663). Sacco and 

Vanzetli. 

Beacon, Bdway nr 74th (TR 4-1717). Tha Sevan 

Minutes: Vanishing Point. 
Baakman, 2nd Ave nr esth (RE 7-2622). Long Ago 

Tomorrow. 

■Myn HolaMa I, 70 Heniy St. Bklyn <S9e-7070). 

Thru 10/19, Bananas. 
Bklyn Heights II, 70 Henry St, Bklyn (596-7070). 

Thru 10/19, McCabe and Mrs. Miller. 
BIsecker St Cinema, 144 Bleecker (OR 4-3210). 
School Play. 

Camaflla Hall Cinema, 7th Ave nr 57th (PL 7-2131). 

The Debut 



Central Arts, 593 Park Ave, at 64th (PL 8-6327). 

Vi/cdnesday nights at 8. S1.50. 10/20, V/c(;'ni. 
Charles, Ave 8 at 12th St (GR 5-4210). Thru 10/19. 

Bananas; The Secret ol Santa Vittoria. 
Cln* Halibu, 59th St nr 2nd (759-4630). Klute. 
CInama I, 3rd Ave nr 60th (PL 3-6022). Carnal 

Knoviledge. 

Cinema II, 3rd nr 60th (PL 3-0774). From 10/14. 

W. R. The Mysteries ot the Orgmlam, 

Cinema Rendezvous, 57tlf nr 6lh Ave (JU 6-4448). 
Glen and Randa. 

Cineina Village, 22 E 12th (924-3363). Klute; Some- 
thing lor Everyone. 

CbwiMna, Bdway at 47th (CO 5-6711). TAa Peace 
lailers. 

ColiiMbia I. 2nd Aim at E 64th (832-1670). The 
Last Picture Show. 

Columbia II, 2nd Ave at E 64th (832-1670). From 
10/17. A Safe P/ace. 

Coronet. 3rd Ave nr 59th (EL 5-1663). Sunday 
Bloody Sunday. 

Criterion, Bdway at 45th (JU 2-1795). Let's Scare 
Jessica to Death. 

86th St E. betw 2nd and 3rd (249-1144). Night ot 
Dark Shadows. 

Elgin, 8th Ave & 19th St (675-0935) 10/13. 14, Max 
Ophuls' Lola Mantes; Philiipe DeBroca's Car- 
touche. 10/15-17, Philiipe De Brooa's King ol 
Hearts and That Man tram Rio. 10/18, 19, Robert 
Bresson's IHurr of a- Coumiy Meat and Les 
Dames Du Bols De Boulogne. 10/20, 21, Luis 
Bunuel's Se//e De Jour and The Milky Way. 

Emanu-EI MIdtovm YM-YWHA, 344 E 14th (674- 
7200). SI .50. 10/14, 8:30, Metropolis ('27 Fritz 
Lang). 10/21, 8:30, The Ueak el Fu Mandui ('32 
Boris Karloff). 

Embassy, 46lh St & 7th Ave (PL 7-2408). Cry Uncial 

Embassy 72nd St, at Bdway (SO 4-6745). Thru 10/19, 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller; It It's Tuesday, This Must 
be Belgium. 

Festival, 57th St at 5th Ave (LT 1-2323). Desperate 
Characters. 

Fifth Ave Cinema, at 12th (WA 4-8339). The Clowns. 
55th St Playhousa, batw 6th & 7th Avaa (JU 6-4690. 

Love Yolanda. 
Fine Ma, 58th St nr Laxlnston (PL 5-6030). The 

Trolan Women. 
Gramercy, 23rd St nr LeX (GB S-1660). Thru 10/19, 

McCabe and Mrs. Miller. From 10^ The Hell- 
Strom Chronicle. 
Greenwich, 12th St at Giaonwlch (WA 9-3350). 

Thru 10/21, Friends. 
OolM, 33 W SOth (PL 7-2406). Ullllon-Ooller Ouek; 

The Boatniks. 
Herbert Lehman College, Bedford Ptfk, Boulavard 

West, Bronx (950-8211). $.75. 10/15, 7:80, BtUe 

ol Frankenstein and Wolf Man. 
Juliet I, 3rd Ava nr 84th (249-1806). The Peeee 

Killers. 

Juliet II, 3rd Aw nr 84th (249-1806) The Red Tent. 
Kips Bay, 2nd Ava at 31at (LE 2-6668). Cry Unclel 
Lincoln Art. ^ St nr Bdway (JU 2-2333). Tha 

Telephone ftxML 
Utile Camoaia, S7tli St nr 7th Ava (246-5123). 

Thru 10/16. 7As Osvffs. From 10/17. Murmur ol 

the Heart 

Loew's CIna, 3rd Ava at 86th (427-1332). Skin 

Game. 

Loew'O 88rd SI, on Bdvray (TR 7-3190). Thnj 10/14, 

The Red Tent 10/16-21. The Omega Man. 
Ltmfe Oiphawii, seih nr 3nl (AT 9-4607). The 

French Conneethn. 

Loew's Stats I. Bdway & 45th (JU 2-5070). Thru 
10/19. Skin Game. From 10/20. T. R. Baskin. 

Loew's Stale II, Bdway & 45th (JU 2-5070). The 
French Connection. 

Loew's Tower East, 3rd Ave nr 72nd (TR 9-1313). 
Thru 10/26, The Steagle. 

McBiimay Branch YMCM, 215 W 23rd (CH 3-1982). 
Saturday evening series. $1.50 each show. 10/16, 
8:15. Charlie Chaplin's Laughing Gas, The Vaga- 
bond, The Floorwalker; 9:30, The Mask ol Fu 
Manchu (Boris Karloff '32); 11:30, Nosteratu (Mur- 
nau '22). 

MIdlown, Bdway nr 99th (AC 2-1200). Thru 10/19, 
Friends. From 10/20. The Hellstrom Chronicles. 

Movie Musicals Theater, 80 St, Marks PI (254-7400), 
10/14-16, Singin' in the Rain: Holiywood Revue 
ol 1929. 10/17-20, Strike Up the Band; Babes on 
Broadway. 10/21-23, Colleen; Ready, Willing and 
Able. 

Murray Hill, 3rd Ave at 34th (685-7652). Thru 10/14, 
The Hellstrom Chronicle. From 10/15, A Tribute to 
Mary Pickford, beginning with My Best Girl and 
Pollyanna. 10/16, Uttla Lord Fauntleroy and They 



Would Elope. 10/17, Rebecca ol Sunnybrook 
Farm and Poor Little Rich Girl. 10/18, L/»/e Annie 
flooney; What the Daisy Said: Won by a Fish. 
10/19, Taming ot the Shrew; Birth of a Legend; 
Never Again. 10/26. Sparrows: Stella Uarla. 10/21. 
Daddy Long Legs: Pollyerme; Ramona. 

Muaaum of Modem Art, 11 W 53 (956-7078). 
10/14, 2, Stairway to Heaven '46 (Michael Powell. 
Emeric Pressburger): 5:30. Srref Encounter '46 
(David Lean); 8, Stairway to Heaven. 10/15, 2 & 
5:30. Thunder Rock '42 (Roy Bouiting); 10/16, 
11:30 a.m. Ten Days That Shook the World '28 
(Eisenstein); 3 & 5:30, Kind Hearts and Coronets 
'49 (Robert Hamer). 10/17, 2 & 5:30, Henry V '46 
(Laurence Olivier), 1 p.m. The Lavender Hill Mob 
'51 (Charles Crichton): 3:30, Every Day Except 
Christmas '57 (Lindsay Anderson), and The Run- 
ning, Jumping and Standing Still Film *S9 (Richard 
Lester); 6 p.m. Rashomon '50 (Akira Kurosawa). 
10/19, 2 p.m. Rashomon: 5:30, Cineprobe: An 
Evening with Andrew Noren's Kodak Ghost Poems 
'67-71 , (Noren will be present) not recommended 
for young audiences). 10/20, noon, Short British 
dramas (1903-04) and Thursday's Children '54 
(Guy Brenton, Lindsay Anderson): 2 & 5:30 p.m. 
The Man in the White Suit '52 (Alexander Mac- 
kendrick). 10/21, 2 p.m. I'm All Right Jack '59 
(John Bouiting); 5:30, Genevieve '53 (Henry 
Comoliua); B pjn. I'm All Right Jack. 

New Yeifc Cultural Conlor, 2 Columbus Circle (581- 
2311). $1 for adults, 50c for students 4 and 6pm 
Wed thru Sun. Soviet Film Sllents, 10/13, 14, 15. 
Strike '24 (Sergei Eisenstein). 10/16. 17. Battle- 
ship Potemkin '25 (Eisenstein). 10/20, 21, fly tft* 
Law '26 (Lev Kuleshov). 

Otynpto, Bdway at lOTUi St (86541»). Him 10/14, 

Splendor In the Grass '61; Shock Corridor '63. 
10/15, 16, 17, G/an( (George Stevens '56). 10/19, 
20, Rock Revival ot '64; The Young Savages 
(J. Frankenheimer '61). From 10/21, The Gladia- 
tors (Peter Watkin); 1 + 1 (Sympathy tor the 
Devil) (Godard). 
Paris, 5th Ava & 58th (MU 8-2013). ft Only Happen! 
to Others. 

Plan, 58th 8t E of Madiaon (355-3320). Ullthouae: 

A White Oomeily. 
Radto Cttr MtMle HaU, 6th Ava at SOth (PL 7-310Q). 

Kotcfi. On the Qreat Stago: Faff Preview. 
Rediscovery, film series at the New School, 66 W 

12th. $1.50 single admission. 10/15, Female '33 

(Michael Curtiz): A Farewell to Arms '32. 
Riviera, Bdway nr 97th (Rl 9-8046). Thni 10/19, 

Midnight Cowboy; Alice's Restaurant. 

RIvoll, Bdway at 49th (247-1633). The Stewardesses. 
R.K.O. Coliseum, Bdway at 181st (WA 7-7200). 

Shoof Ouf; Winning. 
R.K.O. 23rd Cinema, nr 8th Ave (AL 5-7050). Shoot 

Out; Wlnnlrig. 
R.K.O. Twina, S9th SI betw 2nd & 3rd (688-1717). 

The Last Uoi/le. 
Saint Haika CInama, 133 2nd Ave (betw St. Matlw 

PI & 9th St (475-5501). 10/14, 15, Castle on tha 

Hudson: They Made Me a Criminal 10/16-18, 

Bonnie & Clyde: Bullitt. 10/19, 20, Lola: Therese. 
72nd SI Playhouse, nr First Ave (BU 8-9304). Freaks. 
66lh St PIsyhouse. at 3rd (RE 4-0303). The Go- 

Between. 

Sutton, 3rd Ave at 57th St (PL 9-1411). Rebecca. 
Symphony, Bdway at 95th (AC 2-6600). Thru 10/19, 

McCabe and Mrs. Miller: The Great Bank Robbery. 
Thalia, 95th St & Bdway (AC 2-3370). Thru 10/18. 

Grand Hotel; Dinner at Eight. 10/19-21, The Lady 

Irom Shanghai; It Happened One Night 10/22-27. 

David CoppertleU; Uln and Bill. 
34th at laal, at 2nd Ava (MU 3-0266). Thni 10/19. 

OeafA fit Venhe. From 10/20, 7fw Osvffs. 
Trans-4jux East, 3rd Ave at 58th St (PL 9-2262). 

A young Couple. 
Trsns-Lux 85lh St, at Madison (BU 8-3180). Friends. 
Trans-Lux West, Bdway at 49th (CO 5-1355). Shaft. 
Truffaut RetrospacUva, at the New School, 66 W 

12th (OR 5-2700). Single adm. $2. 10/15, Jules 

et Jim '61 

Victoria, W 125th nr 7th Av« (UN 4-0500). Thni 

10/19, 7hs Big Doll HOUSe. 
wavarty, 6th Ava at W 3ni (WA 9-8037). Thru 10/19. 
The Touch; Take the Money and Run. From 10/20, 

Who Is Harry Kellerman; Boys in the Band. 
Whitney Museum, 945 Madison Ave at 75th St (861- 
5322). New American Filmmakers Series, daily 
at noon. 2 and 4 p.m. Tue & Wed at 6 and 8 p.m. 
Thurs, at noon. 10/14-20, Films by Teenagers. 
10/21-27, Brazilian documentary and Intaiviaw. 
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For under $1 75 you can own the smartest Polaroid 
Land camera we make. The 450. 

It has our revolutionary Focused Flash system that 
throws exactly the right amount of light on your sub- 
ject, automatically. (As you focus the camera little 
louvers open or close in front of the flashcube.) 

All other exposures are automatically controlled 
by the 450's electric eye and electronic shutter. 

A Zeiss Ikon rangefinder-viewfinder makes focus- 
ing precise and simple. 

Even the development of your pictures is electroni- 
cally timed. At the sound of the "Beep," your picture 
is perfect. 

Take a black-and-white picture indoors without 
flash. Or your kid making a fingertip catch for a touch- 
down. (The 450 will shoot at 1/ 1000th of a second 
on a sunny day.) Or color time exposures up to 10 
seconds (those sunsets you admire). All automatically. 

With optional snap-on attachments (this camera 
uses virtually every extra we make) you can also take 
close-ups, portraits, even self-portraits. 

The 450. We taught it everything we know. 
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Ur AND AROUND TOWN 



A CRITICAL GUIDE TO ENTERTAINMENT IN THE NEW YORK AREA 



EDITED BY RUTH GILBERT 



Theater 



PflEVUES AND OPENINGS 



MONIMY, OCTOBn IS 



Unlikely Haroat: 3 Philip Roth O loi l — l ou JacobI 
and Michael Tolan in three one<act«R. With David 
Acltroyd, Rose Arrick, George Bartenleff, Anna 
Berger, Dori Brenner and Jon Korlces. Previews 
start toniglit prior to a 10/26 opening. Plymouth, 
236 W 4Sth (CI 6-9156). 



TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19 



Mn-Rlchard Kiley and Clive 
Revill co-star In a play by Jerome Lawrence and 
Robert E. Lee about Sir Max Beerbohm, English 
wit, critic, essayist and caricaturist, delving into 
his trips beyond reality. With Msriyn Qrasn, 
Michael Egan, Constanoe Caipentar, Rax Thomp- 
son, Linda Sebnan, ClaaNto Horlmi, Bat^ Slnolalr. 
Royal*. a«2W4Sth (Ci 8-6760). 



WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20 

To Dia a Natural Osath-An-blacli 



Ain't 

musical play by Itlelvin Van Peebles about Mack 
life In the Inner city, based on the record albums 

"Brer Soul" and "Ain't supposed to Die a 
Natural Death," by Mr. Van Peebles. Directed by 
Gilbert Moses. With Barbara Alston, Lauren Jones, 
Joe Fields, Minnie Gentry, Albert Hall and Garrett 
Morris. Ethel Barrymore, 243 W 47th St (CI 6- 
0390). 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21 



Ta Uve Another Summer, To Pass Another Summer 
—Musical show from Israel dealing with the life 
Of the young there. With Shoehana Stiani, Rivka 
Raz. Yona Atari, Aric Lavie. Ill Qorlizkl and Hanan 

Goldblatt. Helen Hayes Theater, 210 W 46th (CI 

6-6380). 



CURRENT 



Applause— Anne Baxter, the movie Eve, plays Margo 
Channing In the mueleal of AH About But, and 

Penny Fuller Is the what-makes-Sammy-run char- 
acter. Leiand Palmer plays the chorus gypsy. 
Music & lyrics: Strouse & Adams, Mat, Wed & 
Sat. Palace, Bdway at 47th (PL 7-2626). 

ButlerMles Are Free-Comedy dtama by Leonard 
Gershe, with David Huffman as an extraordinarily 
cheerful Wind youth on his own in New York. 
Gloria Swanson plays his feisty mother. Eves, 
Tue thru Sat. Mats. Wed. Sat & Sun. Booth. 
222 W 45th, nr Bdway (246-5969). 

Company— Larry Kert, Jane Russell and Cynthia 
Harris in a bittar. biting musical comedy about 
some of your Iwst friends' love lives: directed by 
Harold Prince. Book: George Furth, Music & 
Lyrics: Stephen Sondheim. Choreo: Michael Ben- 
nett. Mats. Wed & Sat. Alvin. 252 W 52nd. nr 
Bdway (PL 7-8646). 

Fiddler on the Root— Paul LIpson is the current 
Tevye and Pag Murray Ma eunani tawing wife 
In this musical, which opened 9/22/64, and 
is now the longest running one on Bdway. In spite 
of its age, it's the freshest thing in town. Mats. 
Wed, Sat & Sun. Broadway Theater, Bdway at 53rd 
(CI 7-7992). 

Follies- Large and cavernous musical by James 
Goldman and Stephen Sondheim about two show- 
girls who marry stage-door Johnnies and have a 
reunion some 30 years later. With Alexis Smith, 
Gene Nelson. Dorothy Collins. John McMartin, 
Yvonne De Carlo, Fifi D'Orsay, Mary McCarty and 
the greet Ethel Shutta. Winter Garden. 1634 
Bdway (CI 5-4878). 

Hair— The American tribal love-rock musical that 
ushered in a new era in the entertainment world. 
Mats. Wed & Sat. Biltmore, 261 W 47th, off 
Bdway (582-5340). 

Jesus Christ 8uperstar-A musical based on a best- 
selling taoord album, depicting Hie last seven 
days in the life of Christ. Music by Andrew Lloyd 
Webber; lyrics by Tim Rice. Direeted by Tom 



O'Horgan. Mark Hellinger, 51st & Bdway (PL 7- 
7064). 

Lenny— In Julian Barry's play about Lenny Bruce 
the sheer brilliance of Cliff Gorman's title per- 
formance and the slashing exuberance of Tom 
O'Horgan's direction makes It the iiMMt powerful 
experience on Broadway. Mat. Wed & Sat Bracks 
Atkinson, 256 W 47th (CI 5-3430). 

No, No, NaMHa— Revhral of Vincent Youman's clas- 
sic, with Ruby Kseler, Patsy Kelly, Bobby Van, 
Jack Gilford. Helen Gallagher. Van and Gallagher 
are outstanding. Decor by Raoul P*ne du Bois. 
Mats, Wed & Sat. 46th St Theater, 226 W 46th 
(CI 6-4271). 

No Place To Be Somebody— Charles Gordone's 1970 
PuUtzar Prize-winning phqr. Teny Ataxander, stars 
as an embittered young black frustrated In Ms 

ambition to become a big-time racketeer. And 
the hangers-on in his bar are portrayed by Phil 
Thomas, Julius W. Harris, Mary Alice, E:aine Kerr, 
Henry Baker, Ian Sander and Paulatta Jones, 
Morosco, 217 W 45th St (CI 6-6230). 

Oh! Calcutta!— The venerable nudie revue, with 
sketches by Samuel Beckett. Jules Felffer, Dan 
Greenburg, John Lennon, Leonard Melfi, Kenneth 
Tynan. Mat Wed & Sat. Beiasoo Thsatsr, 111 W 
44th (586-7950). 

Promisee, Praarisaa— Musical ad a pt a ti o n el "The 
Apartment." starring Gene Rupert, Jenny CHara. 
Book, music and lyrics by Neil Simon, Burt Bach- 
arach. Hal David. Handsome, melodious and In 
its third year. This one has an 8 p.m. curtain. 
Mats. Wed & Sat Shubert. 225 W 44tll, nr Bdway 
(246-5664). 



SCALPERS' RATES FOR BIGGIES 
No No, Nanette S50 a pair 
Sleuth $40 a pair 

This does'nt nnean that if you go to the box 
office before performance lime you might 
not get a turned-in orchestra pair; and bal- 
cony seals are occasionally available. 



Purile-Musical version of the Ossle Davis pisy by 

Gary Geld and Peter Udell, with Robert Guillaume, 
PattI Jo, John Hefletnun. Closes 11/7. Mats. Wed, 
Sat & Sun. ANTA, 245 W 52nd (CI 6-6270). 

1776-The Founding Fethers, gathered in Philadel- 
phia to draft the 0. of I., furnish the story line for 
this prize-winning musical by Peter Stone & 
Sherman Edwards; starring John Cunningham and 
Jay Garner. Fine entertainment. Mats. Wed. Sat. 
Sun For theater parties. 766-3074. Majestic, 317 
W 44 (CI 6-0730). 

Sleuth— A Tony Award-winning mystery thriller tiy 
Anthony Shaffer starring Paul Rogers and Keith 
Baxter. Mats. Wed & Sat. Music Box, 239 W 45th 
(246-4636). 

Solitaire, Double Solitaire— Two one-act plays by 
Robert Anderson, atxMit marriage, with no sur- 
prises, directed t>y Arvtn Brown. With John Crom- 
well, Joyce Ebert, Will Fenno, Ruth Nelson. 
Patricia Pearcy. Martha Schlamme, William Swet- 
land and Richard Venture. Mat. Wed, Sat. Sun. 
John Golden, 252 W 45th (CI 6-6740). 

The Me Nobody Knows-Lovely. lively pop rock 
musical by Will Holt and Gary William Friedman, 
charming and ingenious. Obie award for the best 
off-Broadway musical. Tuos thru Sat evenings. 
Mats Wed, Thur and Sat. Longacre, 220 W 48th 
(CI 6-5639). 

The n aMia e WMa-Handsome. tuneful musical, with 
Hal Linden, Timothy Jerome, Prairie Detn. Reld 

Shelton, Leila Martin. By Sherman Yellen, Jerry 
Bock and Sheldon Harnick. Directed and dwreo- 
graphed by Michael Kidd. Mats. Wed, Sat & Sun. 
Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W 46th (JU 6-5555). 



OFF AND OFF>OFF BROADWAY 



OPENINGS AND PREVIEWS 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14 



Thirty Yeers Past-Two inter-related plays by Fred- 
erick Bailey. Fridays and Saturdays at 7:30, 
Sundays at S. Playbox, 94 St. Marks PI (SA 4- 
5106). 



FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15 



A Oun Play— Drama by Yale M. Udoff, set in a 
restaurant, with a theme of vMsnca. Directed by 
Gene Frankel. Previews slart tonight prior to a 
10/24 opening. Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce St (YU 
9-2020). 



SUNDAY, OCTOBER 17 



The Master Builder— Jill O'Hara and Paul Sparer 
star in Gene Feist's production of Ibsen's power- 
ful and complex c'asslc. Roundabout Theater, 307 
W 26, just W of 8th Ave (WA 4-7161). 



MONDAY, OCTOBeR IS 



Dral— Musical burlesque with book and lyrics by 
Fred Bluth, music by Steven Metcalf. With Bonnie 
Franklin, Jane Connell, Walter Bobbie, Donna 
Sands, Carol Swarbrick, Gary Gage, Jamea 
Wilcher. McAlpin Rooftop Theater, S4th and 
Broadway (239-6688). 

In the Tina of Hairy Harrasa-A satlrio comedy by 
Carolyn Rossi, with Warren Pincos In the title 
role and Rosalind Harris. Previews start tonight 
prior to a 10/25 opening. Players Theater, 115 
Macdougal St (AL 4-5076). 



WBDMnOAY, OCTOBKR 20 



Black Tarrar-N.Y. Bhakaspsare Feethol presents a 
play by Richard Wesley described es a revolu- 
tionary adventure. Directed by Nathan George. 
Previews start tonight prior to a 10/31 opening. 
Public Theater, 425 Lafayette St (677-1750). 

F. Jasmine Addams— Theresa Merritt, Neva Small 
and John Durand in a musical based on The 
Mamber of the WeMIng, with book by Caiaon 
McCullera and music and lyrics by G. Wood. 
Circle In the Square, 159 Bleecker St (GR 3-6778). 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21 



June Moon— A revival of the Ring Lardner-George S. 
Kaufman comedy, presented by the Equity Library 
Theater, thnj 10/31. Master Theater, 103id 8t and 
Riverside Drive (663-2028). 

Kumquats-"The Worid's First Erotic Puppet Show," 
musical revue created and designed by Way'and 
Flowers; book by Cosmo Falcon with music by 
Gustavo Motta. Previews start tonight. Village Gate 
Theater. 160 Bleecker St (GR 5-5120). 



CURRENT 



And They Pal HaMteuffa a* nowan-Wrlttan and 
directed by Fernando Ambel. Wedriesdays through 
Sundays thru 11/21. The BOensloii, 277 Parte Ave 
So (no telephone: box office open Wed thnj Sun. 

5 to 8 p.m.) 

Black QIri— Henry Street Settlement's New Federal 
Theater production by J. E. Franklin, with Louise 
Stubbs, Esther Rolle, Baron Wilson, Leonard 
Parker, Sandy McClain, KIshasha, Loretta Greene, 
directed by Shauneille Perry. Theater de Lys. 121 
Christopher St (WA 4-8782). 

Certoon— A new play by Murray Mednick, directed 
by welter Blood, with Baaeon Canrol, KMhIeon 
Cramer and Moe LalOn. "nnmdqr tluu Sunday 
evenings at 8:30, thru 11/9, Theater Genesis, 8L 
Mark's Church. 2nd Ave & lOlh St (Call 533-4650 
for reservations). Free. 

Chinese Theater— In Mandarin. The Heirloom, an 
ancient tragedy, given by the Four Seas Amateur 
Players celebrating I}ouUe Ten and Moon Festival. 
Program commentary In English. 10/16 at 8 p.m. 
and 10/17 at 4 p.m. $1. Pace College, 41 Park Row 
(WO 2-5157). 

Double Bill-Apr// by John Wolfson and The Team 
by Stuart Oderman, directed by Viktor Allen and 
Gladys Farrow Smith. 10/15, 18, 17, 18. Omni 
Theater Club, 145 W 18th (691-0669). 

El SI de lea Ninas (When a Girl Baye Va«)-Mora. 
tin's play. Thurs thru Sun. The bilingual casts do 
the play In English one night and then Spanish 
the next. The Mews, 141 W 13th St (CH 3-6800 or 
989-0630). 

Erotic Tele of a Tali Girt-New play by Frank 
Spiertng, about a man trapped In a deetrayed 
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city, directed by Russell L. Treyz. 10/14-17. 10/21- 
24. all at 7 p.m. St. Clement's Space. 423 W 46th 
betw 9th & 10th Aves (CI 6-7277). 

EVERYMAN and roach— An epic rock opera by 
Geraldine Fitzgerald and Brottier Jonathan OSF 
with musical direction by the opera's 19-year-old 
composer John Orlando and choreography by 
Elizabeth Keen. Thru 11/4, Ethical Culture, 2 W 64 
St (BU 4-8518). 

Friandi and Ralatlona— Two one-act comedies by 
Eugene Yanni. starring Grayson Hall and Made- 
leine Shera(ood, directed by Tom Millott. Tues-Fri, 
7:30. Sat 7:30 & 10:30. Sun 3 & 7:30. Province- 
town, 133 Macdougal St (477-4410). 

Godipell— A delightful frolicsome rock musical 
loosely based on the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew. Music by Steve Schwartz. With Sonia 
Manzano, Gilmer McCormick. Herb Simon. Lamar 
Alford. Promenade Theater, Broadway at 76th 
(799-7690). 

Graat Calhorina— George Bernard Shaw's play, per- 
formed Fri, Sat and Sun, thru 11/7, at 8:30. 
Westside Actors Theater. 252 W 81st (874-9400). 

Hudson Guild Repertory-10/14, A Streetcar Named 
Desire. 10/15 Look Back in Anger. 10/16, No 
Exit. SI .50 admission, curtain 7:30. Theater. 441 
W 26th St (524-6700 for resen/ations). 

Jaequat Bral li Allva and Well and Living In Parls- 
in its fourth year, with Betty Rhodes, Stan Porter, 
John Attle, Aileen Fitzpatrick, Henrietta Valor, 
Howard Ross, Jack Blackton and Barbara Gutter- 
man who offer Brel's incredibly emotional songs 
with appropriate polish. Mats. Sat & Sun. Village 
Gate, 160 Bleecker (982-5020). 

Laavaa ol Gra*t-A musical adapted by Stan Harte, 
Jr., from Walt Whitman's work. With Joe Mariel, 
Yolande Bavan, Scott Jan/is and Lynn Gerb. The- 
ater Four. 424 W 55th (246-8545). 

Ub Comas High— Comedy by Joan T. Nourse, direc- 
ted by Jerry N. Evans. Mats. Sat & Sun. Black- 
friars Theater. 320 W 57th St (247-0236). 

Maral/Sada— The persecution and assassination of 
Jean-Paul Marat as performed by the inmates of 
the asylum of Charenton under the direction of the 
Marquis de Sade, by Peter Weiss: and Shake- 
speare's Julius Caesar. In repertory. Performances 
Thurs, Fri and Sat at 8, Sun at 3, for a limited run. 
CSC Repertory Theater. 89 W 3rd St (477-5770; 
473-9117). 

Margarat Ramlng— A play by James A. Heme, 
directed by Ellis Santone. Thursdays thru Sundays, 
10/14-17, 21-24. American Theater Company, 
106 E 14th St (989-0023). 

Naw Rapartory Company-Agatha Christie's The 
Mousetrap plays 10/15, 17, 24; 11/12, 21, 27. 
Friedrich Durrenmatt's The Visit, plays 10/16. 22, 
23; 11/7, 13, 19, 28. New Theater, 236 E 47th St, 
nr 2nd Ave (SU 7-5400). 

Not Tlnra's Fool— An evening of classic-to-moderri' 
theater, tracing the history of Romantic Love, 
starring Jerome Martin and Kathleen Huber. 10/13, 
19. 20, 26 and 27 at 8 p.m. Theater 23, E 20th 
St betw Bdway and Park Ave So (436-1644). 

Ona Flaw Ovar tha Cuckoo's Nast-Dale Wasser- 
man's adaptation of Ken Kesey's novel about 
inmates in a strange asylum with Lane Smith, 
Janet Ward, William Burns, Kelly Monaghan and 
Arthur Benvick. Mat Sun. at 3 p.m. Mercer- 
Hansberry Theater. 240 Mercer St (673-3937). 

Play SIrlndberg— Return of Friedrich Durrenmatt's 
comedy of last season about a bourgeois marriage 
tragedy. With Robert Symonds. Priscilla Pointer 
and Ray Fry. Thru 10/23, Forum, Lincoln Center, 

150 W 65th (EN 2-7616). 

Praxels— A collective title (the Greek word for 
"action") for three theater pieces written, de- 
signed and directed by Theo Barnes. 10/15, 16, 
17, 18, 22. 23, 24. 25, Theater for the New City. 

151 Bank St (Westbeth). Call 691-2220 for reser- 
vations and information. 

Proposition— Six attractive youngsters from up 
Boston way improvise (to audience suggestions) 
some of the wittiest and most charming material 
in town, abetted by a kid at the piano for whom 
only "genius" will suffice. Mercer-Shaw Arena, 
240 Mercer St (673-3937). 

Tha Basic Training of Pavio Hummal-N.Y. Shakes- 
peare Festival presents a play by David Rabe 
about a soldier seeking identification within the 
Army System. With William Atherton. Joseph 
Fields. Earl Hindman. Sat 4 Sun Mat at 3 New- 
man Theater, 425 Lafayette St (677-6350). 

Tha Eagta with Two Haads— Jean Cocteau's mystery 
drama, based on the real-life tragedy of Elizabeth 
of Austria. With Jere Jacob, Gene Galusha, Millie 
Fields and Seamus O'Brien. Eve Adamson directs. 
Jean Cocteau Theater. 43 Bond St. East Village 
(673-9006). (Opened 10/14, postponed from 10/7) 




A winning combination of natural sand-colored Nutria from Belgium with 
natural American Amber Fox collar. At Ben Kahn Salon, 150 West 30th Street, 
BR 9-0633. Or Ben Kahn at Cartier, 4 East 52nd Street, TE 8-7387. 
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RAYMOND CHARLES BARKER 



Speaks each Sunday at 11:00 am 

"Spiritual ideas in a non-re<igious setting " 
ALICE TULLY HALL 
65th Street and Broadway 

fM 



For a Taste of 
Real Italian Food, 
Fly Over to Florence. 

Or Walk/Pedal/Ride to 

THE ITALIAN STEAK HOUSE 

WtMt^' 1294 3rd Avenue 
»■«[■ (74lh Street) 

^^^^^^ Cocktails — Dinner 



VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Be our guest by the week or month in our 
new decorator furnished two bedroom two 
bath villa apartment directly on Cowpet Bay 
Beach, St. Thomas. Central A/C, fully 
equipped kitchen, stereo, maid service, 
snorkel equip., other amenities. Sailing, fish- 
ing, duty free shopping. Color brochure 
write: Suite 26J, 303 E. 57th St., New York 
10022 or call 212 838-6358 



CUTTING 
BOARD 




Slic«, Chop, Carv* On It. Can't sec it? Well, it's 
there .., taking those chops and slices and cuts while 
saving your table or counter top. Crystal-clear luctte 
lets pretty formica or table cloth colors and patterns 
show through. Acts as a protective hot plate, too. 
Unbreakable, heat resistant ... and so unobtrusive, no 
need to hide it when not in use. 
8" X 11" $1.98; 12" X 16" $3.95; 14" round $5.f8. 

All orders postpaid. 
Mail orders filled promptly. Money back guarantee. 

COLONIAL GARDEN D*pt.Y-io-i8 

Mirricli 9.6., Vall«y Slitom, N.Y. 111^/ 



Th* Elfact ol Gamma Raya on Man-Jn-Iha Moon 
Marigolds— Joan Blondeil, Swoosie Kurtz, Jenni- 
fer Marmon, Judith Lowry and Marlena Lustik In 
Pulitzer Prize-winner Paul Zlndel's trenchant 
drama, now in Its second year, about a widow 
and her strange daughters. Mat. Sun. New Thea- 
ter, 154 E54th (PL 2-0440). 

Th* Enehantad— Revival of the Jean Giraudoux 
play, directed by Martin L. H. Reymert, starring 
PattI Gaul and Jeffrey Horowitz. Fri, Sat & Sun 
thru 10/17, at 8 p.m. WPA Theater, 333 Bowery, 
betw 2nd & 3rd Sts (228-0900 or 473-9345). 

Tht Fantaallcks— Whimsical musical with a pleasant 
score, based on the Rosland play, in its zillionth 
year and the end Is not in sight. Mat. Sun. Sulli- 
van St Playhouse, at Bleecker (OR 4-3838). 

The Fanlaalicka— Whimisical musical with a pleasent 
score, based on the Rostand play. In Its zillionth 
year and the end Is not in sight. Mat. Sun. Sulli- 
van St Playhouse, at Bleecker (OR 4-3838). 

Th* Houa* o( Blu* L*av*tt;tRalph Meeker, Peggy 
Pope, and Katherine Helmond In a black comedy 
by John Guare about a zoo attendant who dreams 
of fleeing family life and settling In Hollywood 
with his inamorata. Truck & Warehouse, 79 E 4th 
(533-0910). 

Th* lrT*alsllbl* RIa* of Arturl Ul-Bertolt Brecht's 
satire on Hitler and the Third Reich, adapted by 
George Tabori. Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays 
thru 10/31, at 7:30. Drama Tree Studio, 182 Fifth 
Ave, at 23rd St (AU 5-6353). 

Th* Jamaa Joyce Memorial Uquld Th*at*r-Full 
audience-participation offering of the Company 
Theater of Los Angeies. which begins with the 
ticket-buyer being welcomed Into the First Area 
b>y the actors who sene him tea and recite 
poetry to subdued lights and soft music, then led 
(on a one-to-one basis) thru a darkened maze 
during which he may be snuggled up to, caressed 
and kissed (Editor's note: This Is not a promise, 
merely a threat and finally escorted to the actual 
performance, In which he is encouraged to partici- 
pate. Guggenheim Museum. 1071 5th Ave, at 88th 
(EN 9-5110). 

Th* King Is Dead— Eugene lonesco's play, directed 
by Edward Charles Berkeley. 10/15-16, 22-23 at 
8 p.m. The Shade Company, 230 Canal St (431- 
3479 or 864-5472 for reservations). 

Th* Taming of th* Shraw-Shakespeare's comedy, 
directed by Dorothy Diyden. 10/14, 15, 16, 21, 22, 
23, 28. 29, 30; 11/4, 5, 6, at 7:30 p.m. Stagelights 
Two, 125 W 22nd St (989-9228). 

20th Cantury Tar-Play by Tom Sydorlck that ex- 
plores the dramatic relationships of an encounter 
group. 10/13-16. The Cubiculo. 414 W 51st (265- 
2138). 

Wh«r* Haa Tommy FIow«ra Qon«7— Terronce Mc* 

Nally's play about the adventures of a 30-yaar- 
old street person, starring Robert Drives, with 
Kathleen Dabrey. Tom Gorman. F. Murray Abra- 
ham. Marion Paone and Barbara Worthlngton. 
Eastside Playhouse, 334 E 74th (UN 1-2288). 



After Dark 



NIQHTCLUB8 



Cat* Carlyl*— Madison Ave at 76th. Bobby Short Is 
here, and with him Beverly Peer and Dick Sheri- 
dan. Tubs thru Sat (RH 4-1600). 

Cali Pierre— 5th Ave at 61st. A warm. Informal room 
in rose, with French tendencies, French cuisine, 
and dancing every evening from 7:30 p.m. till 
closing; Tues thru Sat, the Herb Winner Trio; Sun 
and Mon, the Phil Wayne Trio (838-8000). 

Chateau Madrid-Lexington at 48lh. Most sophistic- 
ated and elegant of the Latin spots with south-of- 
the-border entertainment. Singer Celia Cruz Is the 
headiiner, along with La Zambra Flamenco Group 
(PL 2-8080). 

Copacabana— 10 E 60th at Fifth. Food, dancing, 
local and visiting firemen, never a cover. Thru 
10/20, singer Dionne Warwicke, with comic Lonnle 
Shorr. 1021-11/3, Jack Jones, and his comic relief 
is Dick Lord (PL 8-1060). 

D*ng*r1l*ld'*-111B First betw 61st & 62nd Sts. 
Comedian Rodney Dangerfleld owns the joint and 
is usually on hand. Atmosphere is Intimate 
(couches instead of chairs) (593-1650). 

Downstaira at lha Upsialra-37 W 56th. Bene Midler, 
the "different" singer. Is making hen home here 
now, concentrating on numbers from the 19303 
and 1940s, but not exclusively (JU 2-1244). 

Empir* Room— Waldorf-Astoria, 301 Park Avenue. 
Singer Shirley Bassey headlines, doing two shows 
each evening, except Sun at 8:30 and 11:30. 
Continuous dancing to two orchestras (355-3000). 



Hippopotamus— 1 54 E 54 at Third. Extremely good 
food served from 8 p.m. to 3 a.m. Discotheque 
10 p.m. to 4 a.m. Cous-cous on Sunday. And the 
decor is "English Club." Belter make reservations 
(486-1566). 

La Bolt*-5th Ave & 55th. Prix Fixe menus from five 
countries. Mon thru Sat. Violinist Gunner Hansen 
and a pianist entertain during dinner, supper 
and after-theater dining (PL 3-4500). 

I.a Chansonn*tt8-820 Second, btwn 47th & 48th 
A bit of Paris in N.Y., with dining, dancing and a 
show starring Rita Dimiiri and Stanley Brilliant, 
save on Sunday (PL 2-7320). 

La For*t-The Pierre, 5th Ave at 61st. Jason Peters 
conducts the Peter Duchin orchestra at this 
pleasant supper club and alternates with a rock 
group for continuous dancing from 8:30 to 2:30 
a.m. Tues thru Sat (838-8000). 

Marymanr-1234 Second Ave at 64th. Mary McCarty 
presides Tues thru Sun after her "Follies" per- 
formance. There's a downstairs bar and grill, and 
an upstairs supper club with dancing and enter- 
tainment (628-3110). 

Paraian Room— Fifth Ave at 59th. Frankie Lalne Is 
the headiiner. Music for dancing by Burt Farber 
and his orchestra; then by Mark Monte and his 
Continentals. Closed Sundays (PL 9-3000). 

Plaza 9 Music Hall-5th and S9th. Last time It was 
Plaza 9 and All That Jazz. Now It's a cabaret 
theater featuring "Look Me Up," a revue with 
song hits of the 1920's (PL 9-3000). 

Rainbow Grill— 30 Rockefeller Plaza. MInd-bendIng 
views of the city and tapestries by Picasso. Thru 
10/23. it's Guy Lombardo. Open Mon thru Sat 
(PL 7-8970). 

RaintKiw Room— 30 Rockefeller Plaza, On the 65th 
floor, great ceilings, immense windows, glittering 
chandeliers and startling views. More formal than 
the Grill (but the Grill has the talent). Tony Cabot 
and his orchestra play (757-9090). 

Roma Dl Nott*— 137 E 55th. nr Lexington. Handsoma 
place, marble dance floor, toga'd musicians, 
statues, paintings, with a Grotto dl Bacchus and 
private dining caves If you want them. The Phil 
Alonzo Trio for dancing and Dlno Palermo for 
singing (832-1128). 

Royal Box-7th Ave & 52nd. Thru 10/16, Lalnle 
Kazan. Showtimes are 9 and midnight, except for 
Sunday when the Box Is closed (LT 1-1000). 

SL Ragis Room-5th Ave & 55th St. George Barnes 
and Bucky PIzzarelll, lyrical guitar duo. assisted 
by vocalist Peter Dean here nightly save Sunday 
(PL 3-4500). 

Th* Apartment-1068 Secorid Avenue. They've had a 
vacation and feel much better with a new look 
and a new show featuring new talents (PL 3-7923). 

Th* Duplex/Upstairs— 55 Grove St. W of 7th Ave. 
off Sheridan Sq. Shows nightly except Monday. 
Thru 10/16, Louis St. Louis, Donny Brooke Alder- 
son, Bill Weeden and David FInkle (243-9855 or 
924-9634). 

Th* Malsonalte-5th Ave & 55th St. Thru 10/16, 
song stylist Mel Torme; 10/18-30, Erro'l Garner. 
George Cort and his orchestra at the podium for 
dancing. Dinner and two shows nightly. Closed 
Sundays (PL 3-4500). 

Jimmy W*ston's-131 E 54th nr Lexington. A com- 
fortable supper club featuring the musical sounds 
of Bobby Gosh and his trio, and planlst-slnger 
Tom Furtado. Open 7 days a week (355-3640). 



JAZZ -ROCK 



FOR JAZZ EVENTS IN THE NEW YORK AREA 
CALL 771-3244 ANYTIME 



Apollo-253 W 125th St. The vaudeville scene up- 
town. Thru 10/19, The Temptations, and The 
Swiss Movement, The Orblters, with Dave McRae's 
Orchestra (749-1802). 

Boom*r's-340 Bleecker St. Live jazz nightly from 
9:30 to 3 a.m. Thurs-Sun, the Bobby Timmlns Trio. 
Soul food specialties and a vlllage-y comfortable 
atmosphere (243-0245). 

Bradlay'a-70 University PI. Dining, drinking and 
listening to jazz In the heart of the Village (228- 
6440). 

Brandy'a 11-1584 York Ave, betw 83rd & 84th. Club 
features Instrumental groups that are heavy on 
vocals. Thru 11/20, The Farquahr (861-3902). 

Cafa London-350 W 23rd St betw 8th & 9th Avas. 

Jazz every night (except Sat) with Jay Chasln and 
Trio. Guest artists visit occasionally. Jam session 
Sun nights. No cover, no minimum (255-9769). 
Gaslight au Go Go-152 Bleecker. It's singer Johnny 
Rivers here now. 10/20-24, England Dan and John 
Ford Coley. No hard drinks. Tuesday's for visiting 
talent (674-2580). 



A Tradition of Fine Food 
for over 25 years 




DINNER 



RESTAURANT 

Madison Ave. at 86th St. 

LUNCHEON 
• SUNDAY BRUNCH 



Party Catering Services 
Res: EN 9-6670 
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Qaillght 11—116 Macdougal. Continuous entertain- 
ment specializing in swinging, singing, stomping 
and folk guitar (260-0380). 

Gultar-753 10th Ave. at 51st. Best guitar-listening 
in the city from Wed thru Sun. Now it's the Jim 
Hall-Ron Carter duo. Soul food on hand (265-9334). 

Half-Not«-289 Hudson at Spring. Even if there were 
more good iazz rooms in town, this would have to 
be one of the best; high-class talent on hand, and 
the Clark Terry Big Band holds forth every Mon- 
day (AL 5-9752). 

Jacques— Bleecker at Sullivan. Here's the way it Is: 
Pianist Eddie Thompson on Sun, Tues, Wed, Thurs, 
and with bassist Dr. Lyn Christie Fri and Sat; On 
Mon, it's pianist Lance Hayward (254-5920). 

Jimmy Ryan'i-154 W 54 at 7lh. Dixieland music by 
Roy Eldridge, Chuck Folds, Joe Muranyl, Bobby 
Pratt and Eddie Locke. Closed Sundays (CO 5- 
9505). 

ljOralal-233 E B6th, betw 2nd & 3rd. Erstwhile Ger- 
man cafe has switched to a jazz-rock policy with 
a new group playing every two weeks from Wed 
thru Sun. Drummer Shelly Horn with the Dick 
Cone Orchestra. A large dance floor's here (722- 
9926). 

Mueic Box-121 W 3rd St. The Southhampton Dixie, 
Racing and Clambake Society Jazz Band on FrI 
nights: Bobby Gordon and his clarinet on Wed & 
Thur with Jimmy Andrews, Franklin Skeets and 
Mike Burgevln. Tue, Graham Stewart Dixielanders. 
Sun, Clarinetist Joe Ashworth (677-9705). 

Raflkl'»-170 Ave A. Thurs thru Sat, 9:30 to 2 a.m.. 
The Sunny Henry Trio. Sun, Mon, Tues. 9:30 to 
2 a.m. it's the Roy Haines Trio. Also edibles 
(477-9532 or 674-9522). 

Slug*' -242 E 3rd St, betw Aves B & C. 10/12-17, 
the Pharaoh Sanders Quintet. Jazz nightly 9 to 4 
a.m. Closed Mon (677-9727). 

Tha Cellar-70 W 95th. The Earl May Quartet from 
10 except Sun and Mon when it's the Charlie 
Williams trio jams from 9. Continental cuisine 
served until 1 a.m. (866-1200). 

The Billar End— 147 Bleecker. One of the last of 
the great coffee houses. Neil Sedaka's the present 
attraction, and for special treat 10/20-25, William 
"Oliver" (Good Morning Starshlne) Swofford! 
Tuesdays there are visiting musicians (475-7804). 

The Cookery-8th St & University PI. The menu's 
fine and if you don't like hard drinks you can 
have an ice-cream soda. Anita Sheer Is the attrac- 
tion thru 11/11. And Cyril Haynes, a poet of the 
jazz piano appears each Sunday from 7 to mid- 
night (OR 4-4150). 

Tha Naadla's Eye-7 Ninth Ave (Qansevoort St & 
Little W 12th St. Jazz: plenty of parking space 
and substantial food (243-9297). 

Third Pha«e-111th St, corner Bdway. Looks like 
a big plastic cave, has good Italian food and 
"name" performers, and the house-band is called 
Amazing Grace and Is led by Ronnie Baker (749- 
9520). 

Tnida Hallar— 418 Sixth Ave nr 9th St. A swinging 

jazz-oriented Village fruggery. Closed Mondays 
(AL 4-8346). 

Vlllaga Qate— Bleecker at Thompson. Continuous 
music and dancing except on Monday when talent 
shows hold forth. Now there's the Bill Evans Trio 
(GR 5-5120). 

Vlllaga Vanguard-Seventh Ave So at 11th. Thru 
10/14, the Chick Corea Quartet. 10/15-17, Alice 
Cultrane and her company. Mondays it's the 
Thad Jones and Mel Lewis 17-plece band (AL 
5-4037). 

Watt Boondock— 114 Tenth Ave, cor 17th. Mon, 
Tues, Wed, Nat Jones on piano; Herman Wright on 
bass. Thurs-Sun, Lance Hayward on piano, and 
Carl Pruitt on bass. Soft atmosphere, sawdust 
floors, amber lights, "boss" soul food (929-9645). 

Your Father's Mustache— 7Ih Ave S at 10th. 77 ban- 
jos in an informal setting, and on Sunday after- 
noons, concerts by a jazz sextet known as Balaban 
and Cats (OR 5-4630). 

PIANO ROOMS 



Argentine Tabia— 1065 First Ave, at S8th. This Is the 
old Ramondo's, under new ownership, and beauti- 
fully decorated. Pianist Ronny Whyte has returned 
from a successful engagement in Paris (we heard 
him there) and Is on hand nightly for your pleasure 
(PL 8-8744). 

Cafa Bar-Sherry Netherlands. Fifth Ave & 59lh St. 
Atmosphere, plus Tony Gorody at the piano from 
5:30 to 12:30 save Sun & Mon (EL 5-2800). 

Oraka Room— 71 E 56 at Madison. Smart, conserva- 
tive, properly lit, luxurious, and Dick Hanklnson't 
at the piano (HA 1-0900). 



Qrenadlar-863 First Ave, at the U.N. Plaza. Lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and supper. Plus singer Richard 
Shadroui at the piano from 9 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
(PL 3-2960). 

Italian Slaak Houia-74th St at 3rd Ave. North 
Italian cuisine in an attractive setting, with Tony 
TeriniBt the piano (535-3416). 

Johnny Angera-232 E 58th. Wayne Sanders, late 
of Goldie's, plays for his (and the customers') 
supper Monday thru Saturday evenings from 5 
p.m. on. Closed Sundays (758-5665). 

Little Table In the Cornar-237 Madison Ave. at 37th. 
Cellar club with every table in a corner of Its own. 
which is not easy; dark and congenial. Bubber 
Johnson and Hank Crystal produce the piano- 
work Monday thru Saturday (685-7160). 

Monaignora— 61 E 55th. Has reopened with the 
ubiquitous and talented Lynn Richards, and when 
she is idling there are strolling musicians. Closed 
on Sundays (EL 5-2070). 

Pink Poodla-127 E 47 nr Lex. Travis Washington 
plays (lor the ninth yearl) and sings too (PL 
3-7531). 

Proof ol tha Puddlng-64th at First. Famous for their 
luncheon and dinner seducers. Guitarist MIrko 
entertains In the Mirror-Mirror Room (421-5440). 

Rembrandt Room— The Stanhope, Fifth Ave at 81st. 
George Feyer at the piano in his own relaxed and 
intimate style, Tues thru Saturday, 8:30 to 1:30 
a.m. (288-5800). 

Slxlah-88th at First. The piano master. Bill Halsoy, 
knows every tune worth hearing (Wed thru Sat); 
Jessie Alcova's songs of love 'n things (Sun thru 
Tues). Fine food at moderate prices until 1 a.m. 
(722-6161 or 348-8954). 

The Ravelled Sleave-7gih St at Third. A cute. In- 
timate place, the personification- of our city's 
"new pub." The piano creates a nice mood, so 
does the food (628-8814). 

DINING PLUS 

Aatl'a- 13 E 12th, nr 5th Ave. Legendary opera cafe 
Is in its 40th year. Everybody sings, doormen, 
chefs, bartender, customers, visiting firemen 
(AL 5-9095). 

Buffalo Biirs-314 E 70th. Decor is dedicated to 

the glorification of the American Indian, and en- 
tertainment for dinner patrons consists of any 
of 40 silent film classics (737-3747). 

Gala Plerre-5th Ave at 61st. From 7:30, dancing 
every single night, to the music of the Herb 
Winner Trio or the 'Phil Wayne Trio, and of course 
open 7 days a week from noon for lunching, cock- 
tails, dining and supping (838-8000). 

Caalno-on-the-Park-Essex House, 59th St nr 7th 
Ave. There's a fine view of Central Park, and for 
Sunday brunch there Is a glorious Lucullan buffet 
designed to bring tears to the eyes of gourmets 
and dieters alike and it's unbelievably reasonable 
(like $4.50?) (243-0300). 

Dlonysos-304 E 48lh nr Second. A pretty restaurant 
—one of those split-level jobs with spanking while 
decor, ruby-red accents, antique woven rugs. 
Greek music and dancing: nectar and ambrosia. 
Nico Antoniou sings (758-824(j). 

Hld«away-32 W 37th. Supper club featuring a con- 
tinental menu with music for dancing by the Trio 
Romantico, and songs in nine languages by Jo- 
anna Makris. Closed Sunday (Wl 7-8940). 

lperbola-137 E 55th St, nr Lexington. Beautifully 
decorated restaurant in mauve and blue and hid- 
den lighting, with classic Italian food, and singing 
guitarist Dino Palermo on hand. Luncheon, Mon 
thru FrI; open every night tor dinner (759-9720). 

Jagar House— B5th St & Lexington. Charming Old 
World atmosphere with a touch of Vienna. Walter 
Stafford at the piano nitely (RH 4-3820). 

Joa'a Plar 52—144 W 52. An immense aquarium with 
lovely fish to look at and eat (38 varieties). There 
are the Wharf Rooms, East and West, the Marine 
Room. The Captain's Table. The Showboat Bar 
spotlights singer-pianist Romaine Brown and 
singer-guitarist Don Mimmo (245-6652). 

Las Champs— 25 E 40th nr Madison. Lots of candles 
continental food and strolling musicians headed 
by violinist Harold Sandler. If you live In the 
metropolitan Manhattan area and call ahead, a 
limousine will pick you up and bring you to 
dinner— for free (LE 2-6566). 

Mamma Leona's-239 W 48 nr 8th Ave. No other 
such abundant board exists. Paintings, statues, 
old world ambience, endless menu with gorgeous 
hors d'oeuvra, a memorable zabaglione.fine wines 
and wandering musicians (JU 6-5151). 

Max's Kansas Clly-213 Park Ave So nr 17th St. 
Still a favorite eating and drinking place for the 
art world. Entertainment end dancing nightly from 
11:30 on. Thru 10/17, It's the Sidewinders (777- 
7870). 




The Shetland sweater re-activated 
with a spirited jacquard pattern. 
Pringle does it expressly for us in 
this up-dated version. Navy, wine or 
brown with cream design, 27.50; 
sleeveless model, 2250. Men's Store, 
Street Floor, New York, all stores. 



3rd Avenue at 59th, N.Y. 10022 EL 5-5900 
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AMERICAN 
MOTORS 

BUYER 
PROTECTION 

PLAN. 



It makes a big difference in what 
happens after you buy a car. 



WE KNOW WHATS BEEN BUGGING YOU. 



For more than a year now, we've From all that weVe heard, what first place. Plus the inconvenience 
been talking to car owners all over bothers them most is the frustration and expense of getting it fixed, 
the country. of getting a car that isn't right in the This year, we're changing all that. 



IF ANYTHING GOES WRONG WITH ONE OF OUR '72'S, WE'LL FIX IT FREE. ANYTHING. 



1 For years, car warranties have been 
ulled with so mudi hg^ mumbo- 
hmibo that the car owner couldn't 
pll exactly what he was getting. 

Then when something went 
vrong, he had to go through a hassle 
about who was going to pay for what. 

This year, American Motors and 
; ts deeilers are backing their 72 s with 
i I strong guarantee in plain English. 

It covers the cost of parts and la- 
)or for 12 months or 12j000 miles. 



Except for tires, it's good for every- 
thing we put on the car. 

Simply put, this means that, ex- 



n 



When you buy ■ anr VfTl cm km ui Aimrican 
Monn dealn Ainoifcaa Mom* Carpondon (umnucs 
lo you that, except lor dto, k wiB piry tor the lotir or r- 
pbceinent ol any im fe nvflies diu b dciecdw 01 nainrU 

or workmanshijx 

This guanntee ii aoeil lot 12 months faom the tiate 
the car is first useti or 12^000 luileB, whichever amies iirst 

All we require h mm Aie car be pioperly maiiuaiiwtl 
and cared for under normal use antl service in the fifty 
United States or Canada and that guaranteed repairs or 
replacementB be tnade by an Ametkan Maun tlalet 



cepl for gas, oil and oil filters, you 
shouldn*thavetopayior any thing the 
first year you own one of our '72's. 
And if something we did goes 

wrong, we promise there'll be no 
hassling and quibbling about getting 
it fixed. 

Because the whole idea of Ameri- 
can Motors Buyer Protection Plan is 

to make our customers the most satis- 
fied customers in the automobile 
business. 



WE'VE RMD TO HAVE YOUR '72 CHECKED AND DOUBLE-CHECKH). 



This year, we've spent a lot of time 
and money making sure our '72's are 
as perfect as man and machine can 
make them before they leave the 
factory. 

But that's not all. 
At the dealers, every single car 



(not just one of 50, one of 5, every 
one) is checked, double-checked and 
road-tested before it's delivered. 

Then the man who tested the car 
signs his name to a 32-item checklist 
and puts it right on the car where 
you can see it. 



We're paying the dealer for his 
time and labor, so we know this job 
is being done, and done right 




A LOANER CAR WHEN YOU NEED ft, NSE. 



Along with our dealers, we've set 
up a system to back up our guarantee 
V ithout inconveniencing you. 
If you have to leave your '72 over- 



night for guarantee repairs, over 1900 
dealers will loan you a nice, clean, 
well-equipped car in good condition. 
At no cost to you. 



No other company works with its 
dealers to give you this kind of 
service. 



YOU HAVE A DIRECT LINE TO DETROIT. TOU-FREE. 



These days, a lot of car companies 
asking you to write them, but 
we're the only car company offering 
you a chance to call us direct; 



When you buy a '72, you get a 
name and number of a person in 
Detroit to call if you have a problem. 

And you don't pay for the call 



If you call, we promise you youll 
get results. And fast. 

We've got too much at stake to ]et 
it happen any other way. 



DOES AU THIS MAKE OUR CARS COST IMORE? 



No. 

It takes a lot of time, men and money 
td make American Motors Buyer 
Pi election Plan work. 



But the way we figure it, since no- 
body in the business does all this for 
you after you buy a car, you have a 
better reason to buy from us than 



you ever had before. 

So we should sell more cars than^ 
we've eversoldbefore. 

American Motors Fl 



Copyrighted material 



Did you know the 
Russian lea Room 
has a Great French 
Wine Room? 

. . . but our specialties are unique 
Russian dishes, as always. The wines 
and our cuisine combine beautifully. 

come, be in^ired 

THE RUSSIAN TEA ROOM 




150 West 57th street 
CO 5-0947 



H DINE IN ROMANTIC VIENNA At . ^; 

ba- Continental & Viennese Specialties '5; 

\^ Excellent Party Facilities J^/ 

J Lexington Ave. at P5th Street AI Y C f 

Tel: RH 4-3820 Open 7 Days Si 




The facts this book 
publicly reveals for the 
first time are turning 
Wall Street faces red 
and investors' faces 
dead white 

FLEECING THE 

LAMBS A Startling 
Look at Wall Street's Most 
Powerful Institution — the 
New York Stock Exchange 

By Christopher Elias 

$6.95 at all bookstores 
HENRY 

Regnery company 



ssoiir 

THEKAPY 

morning 
luncheon 
prs-dinner 
apres-dlnner soups. 
8 AM to 11 PM daily 
except Sunday 
when we dice. 

Ln l*ot»f|erie 

554 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 



Ponts's-Desbrosses & West Sts. Feast on classic 
Italian cuisine and enormous lobsters at this rap- 
idly expanding downtown spot. Leave your car and 
a man will drive you to the theater alter dinner. 

Strolling troubadour, ol course (CA 6-4621). 

Pyawacket-334 E 73rd. betw Isl and 2nd Aves. The 
decor is mysterious and lovely, the cuisine excel- 
lent and the prices unbelievably reasonable. A 
palmist tells you your future (288-1635). 

Riv«rboal-Sth Ave at 34th. Thru 10/30. Tommy Mer- 
cer Orchestra, and Calliope. Limited menu and 
unlimited dancing (PL 9-2444). 

Sacred Cow-228 W 72 nr Bdway. Excellent steaks 
and seafood and it's moments away from Lincoln 
Center. Don Tabor at the piano (724-9954). 

8plndlstop-254 W 47th. Located In the heart of 
the theater district, thus fine for before or after 
playgoing. Noted for exceptional steaks. Strolling 
guitarist on hand (CI 5-7326). 

Steak a Br«w-68th St & Bdway. Across the way 
from Philharmonic Hall and the food Is moderately 
priced. Nightly except Mon from 8 p.m. there's the 
John Scully Duo (799-6768). 

Tavama In tha Town Hous«-108 E 38th. Glenn 
Taylor, guitarist-singer. Is on hand, and good 
continental food, as well as reasonable prices, 
make this an all-around favorite midtown spot. 
(LE 2-6727). 

Tha WIna Callar-531 Hudson St, nr 10th St. Split 
levels, wood and brick decor, specializes In as- 
sorted fondues, casual village types, strolling 
guitar (242-6769). 

Top of tha Qata— Bleecker at Thompson. Restaurant 
and iazz lounge. 10/19-11/7, Ahmad Jamal Trio. 
Mon for guest talent (GR 5-5120). 

VIP— 120 Madison Ave, five floors up In the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dramatic Arts building. Italian 
menu, open for lunch, dinner and supper. Music 
by the VIP Continentals and Dino Economos sings 
In six languages. Closed Sun (MU 4-8030). 



DISCOTHEQUES 



Cast Mol-Corner of 64th and 2nd Ave. Rick's place 
it's not, but its archways and black-and-white 
decor suggest Casablanca closely enough for one 
to expect Paul Henreid to show up and sing the 
Marseillaise. For couples (935-1416). 

Chaelah-310 W 52nd, nr Bdway. Enormous multi- 
level club with four rooms and wild lighting ef- 
fects. (582-2970). 

DIraetoIra— 168 E 48 nr Lex. It is hard to see how 
this could have made Bonaparte possible, but the 
selection of records Is good, and continuous, from 
ten till dawn. Closed Sun & Mon (758-9570). 

Qrapas— 60th St and 3rd Ave. Fruits and cheeses 
and wines, germinating salads and yogurt. Danc- 
ing from 6 p.m. (752-0980). 

L'Oubllatta— 2 W 55th. Come and forget your troubles 
In this Soul French discotheque. The decor Is 
medieval and lovely, the music nostalgic (265- 
1595). 

Nice's— Delmonico's, Park Ave & 59th St. Live jazz 
of Chico Hamilton and the Players alternate with 
dance rhythms on disc. Dinner to 9; supper thru 
the small hours (EL 5-2500). 



Children 



city Center Children's Thaalar-Downstairs at City. 
Center, 131 W. 55th St. Opens for the season 
10/20. Children are the audience and they also 
perform (if they like) 7-9 years, Saturdays, 10 to 
11:30 a.m. 10 to 12 years, Thursdays, 10 a.m. to 
12:30: Saturdays, 1 to 3:30 p.m. 13 to 15 years. 
Wednesdays, 10 to 12:30: Sundays 1 p.m. to 
3:30 p.m. For sing'e and group rate information 
and resen/ations call 586-3325. 

Famous Playhouse-601 Long Beach Rd, Ocean- 
side, L.I. Free kiddie shows, including mario- 
nettes, clowns, puppets, magicians and folk-song 
groups, every Sat & Sun at 1:30. 10/16. The Glenn 
Puppets present The Emperor's New Clothes. 
10/17, The Bergerfolk present Folk Songs for 
Childrer) (516 RO 6-2345). 

Funzapoppin Magic Show-St Marks. 133 Second 
Ave. Every Sat & Sun, at 1 p.m. $1 and $1.50. 
Special attention to birthday parties (533-0610). 

Hansel and Gratal-Every Saturday and Sunday, 
starting 10/16, at 1:30 p.m. $1.50. and reserva- 
tions are a must. Courtyard Playhouse, 137A W 
14th (765-9540). 

Little Red Riding Hood-Every Saturday and Sunday 
at 3 p.m. $1.50. reservations are a must. Courtyard 
Playhouse, 137A W 14th (765-9540). 



Marl Mini Plajrars-" Behalf of the Laugh," a chil- 
dren's rock musical, 10/16, 23, 30 at 2:30. Chil- 
dren $1, adults $2. Reservations 260-4863. Uni- 
versalis! Church Theater, 4 W 76th, off CPW. 

Metropolitan Museum ol Art-5in at 82nd St The 
Junior Museum with its own exhibitions, galleries 
and reference library, studio, snack bar, daily. 

Mooly Puppet-E Manh Scnool BIdg. 233 E 18. 
Audience may play-act, play instruments and help 
design a Moofy. Ages 3 to 8. Sun 2 p.m. $1.50. 
Reservations a must. A Moofy kit to each child 
(677-6216 or GR 5-8671). 

Mother Qoosa A Go-Go-The Prince Street Players 
with a new musical. 10/17 at 2 p.m. $1.75 YM- 
YWHA, Lexington Ave and 92nd St (427-6000, 
ext. 720). 

Mugwump!— Original children's theater production 
with music on an ecological theme. 10/16 and 
17 at 1 and 3 p.m. $1.00, suggested age from 3 
to 12. Riverside Church. 490 Riverside Drive 
(749-7000, Ex. 124). 

Muse-1530 Bedford Ave, Bklyn. Artifacts from the 
Weeksville community which in the 19th century 
flourished in part of what is now Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant, on exhibit through September at Muse. Thru 
October, Saturdays, at 3:30, Tues, see and touch; 
Thurs, science programs; Fri, live animal pro- 
grams. Muse planetarium shows, Sat. 11 a.m. & 
2:30 p.m.. Sun. 1:30, 2:30 and 3:30, Muse Aurora 
Liquid Light (774-2900). 

Paul Bunyan— A musical tale for children of all ages, 
by Verna Tomasson. 10/16, 17. 23, 24 at 2 
p.m. (except 10/16 when it's 11 a.m.). Admission 
$1. Alfred T. White Community Center, 26 Willow. 
PI, Brooklyn Heights, Bklyn (624-2468 for Informa- 
tion and reservations). 

Peggy Bridge Marionatts-346 E 69th. Saturdays 
and Sundays (except the first Sunday of each 
month) and holidays at 2 p.m. "Puss in Boots," 
and Leroy the Magician. $1. Extra show 10/25 at 
2 p.m. (AC 2-3831). 

Pinocchio— Traveling Playhouse presents a musical 
comedy, 10/25 at 1 p.m. $1.75. YM-YWHA, Lex- 
ington Ave at 92nd St (427-6000). 

Please Touch— Museum of the City of New York, 
5th Ave, 103rd to 104th Sts. Reconstruction of a 
17th century Dutch home, furnished with antiqua 
objects. Every Saturday at 2:40 p.m. $1 . (534-1672). 

Prospect Park Zoo-Flatbush Ave and Empire Blvd. 
Bklyn. Seals and lions and elephants and mon- 
keys, a wombat, a moth-eaten hyena and loads of 
bears, all sizes and colors. Always free. 

Puppet Theater— Museum of the City of New York, 
5th Ave. 103rd to 104th Sts. 10/16, The Adven- 
tures ol Kit Fox and Willard Squirrel's Birthday 
Party. 1:30 in the auditorium. $1.50. Children 
under 5 not admitted (534-1672). 

Tha Mask— Dancer and mime Salvatore Guida's per- 
formances. $1.50 for children, $2 for adults 10/16, 
The Magical Fled Fan. 10/17, 2:30 p.m.. Bravo, the 
Clown. The Mask, 125 Fifth Avenue (for reserva- 
tions OR 3-0291). 

Turnabouts-Saturdays at St. Peter's Episcopal 
Church, 336 W 20th St. 2 to 3 p.m. ages 3 to 5. 
3:30 to 4:30 p.m. ages 6 to 10. During October, 
What's On My Feet? $1.50. Wear playclothes. 
(YU 2-7360). 



Concerts 



FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15 

The Bulgarian Children's Chorus, Philharmonic Hall, 

8:30. 

New York Philharmonic, Philharmonic Hall, 2. Con- 
ductor: Michael Gielen; soloists: Reri Grist, so- 
prano; Ken Remo, tenor. Strauss: Metamorphosen; 
Nono: "On the Bridge of Hiroshima": Berg: 
"Lulu" Suite. 

Alan Mandel, pianist, Carnegie Recital Hall, 8. 

Ethel Casey, soprano. Alice Tully Hall, 8:30. Accom- 
panied by Janet Southwick. pianist. Recital of 
premieres by Webern and Ethel Casey. 

Maynard Ferguson and Orcheaira, Town Hall, 8:30. 

Kenwyn Boldt and Frina Boldt, duo pianists, Lincoln 
Center Library-Museum Auditorium, 6:30. 

Rock a Roll Revival, Madison Square Garden, 8. 

Chambers Brothers/Leon Thomas/Jesse Fredariek, 
Beacon Theater, Bdway at 74, 533-1574, 8 and 11. 

Manhattan Orchestra, Manhattan School of Music, 
120 Claremont, Rl 9-2802, 8. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16 

New York Philharmonic, Philharmonic Hall, 8:30. 

Repeating Friday's program. 
Yehoram Gaon, Israeli singer, Carnegie Hall, 8. 
Students ol Maestro Lulgl DeH'Oratlca, Carnegie 

Recital Hall, 8. Vocal recital. 
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Margarita Gavilan: the name to remember for a drink to remember. 
A noticeably different drink than no-name Margaritas. Still ladylike. But 
ladylike with all the Latin temperament you love still there. Remember 

never to ask for a Margarita without mentioning the last name: Gavilan. 
(It means "The Hawk".) And it's authentic Mexican tequila. 




Tequila Gavilan 

Imported by Foreign Vintages, Inc. N. Y.C. 90 Proof 



The Concsntu* Muilcut ol Vianna, Alice Tully Hall, 
8;30. Director: Nikolaus Harnoncourt. All-Bach. 

Rom Raymond, pianist and Stanley Hoffman, violin- 
ist, Lincoln Center Library-Museiim Auditorium, 
2:30. 

Jerry Jeff Walker, folkslnger, Town Hall. 8:30. 

Composer*' Forum, Donnell Library Auditorium, 20 
W 53. 790-6463, 8:30. Works by Ulf Qrahn and 
Makoto Shinohara. 

The Bergarfolk, singing family, Brooklyn Museum, 
200 Eastern Pkway. 638-5000, 3 (free). 

Taj Mahal and Jackson Brown, Tully Hall, 8. 

Musics Aeterns Orchestra, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Fifth at 82, 879-5500, 8. 

Fernando ValentI, harpsichordist.HunterCollege Play- 
house, 8. 

Chambers Brothers/Leon Thomas/Jesse Frederick, 

Beacon Theater, Bdway at 74, 533-1574. 8 and 11. 
Betty Allen, mezzo-soprano and Qeorge Slick, 

pianist, Manhattan School of Music, 120 Clare- 
mont, Rl 9-2802, 8. 



SUNDAY, OCTOBER 17 



American Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, 
2:30. Conductor: Leopold Stokowski; soloist: Jorge 
Bolet, pianist. Rimsky-Korsakov, Prokofiev, Brahms. 

E. Arthur Middleton, pianist/composer, Carnegie 
Recital Hall, 2. Piano recital and jazz lecture. 

Maria Elena Gulnez, soprano, Carnegie Recital Hall, 
5:30. 

Thomas Mumford, singer, Carnegie Recital Hall, 8:30. 

Marilyn Vondra, soprano, Alice Tully Hall, 3. 

Bianca Uribe, pianist, Alice Tully Hall, 7:30. 

Musics Aetema Orchestra, Metropo'itan Museum of 
Art, Fifth at 82, 879-5500, 7:30. Repeating Sat- 
urday's program. 

New Cleveland Quartet, Hunter College Playhouse, 
2:15. Brahms, Bartok, Beethoven. 

The Holy Modal Rounders, McBurney YMCA. 215 
W 23, 343-9575, 8:30. Also appearing, John and 
Christine Tov»nley, folksingers. 

John Williams and James Moors, countertenors, 
Church of the Transfiguration, 1 E 29, MU 4-6770, 

4 (free). Handel, Perti, Buxtehude, Blow. 
Calvin Hampton, organist. Calvary Church, Park Ave 

5 at 21, GR 5-1216, 4 (free). Couperin and Dupro. 
Fredric Kurzweli Memorial Concert, Queensborough 

Community College Theater, 56th Ave and Spring- 
field Blvd, Bayside, 631-6410, 3. 



MONDAY, OCTOBER 18 



New York Philharmonic, Philharmonic Hall, 7:30. 

Repeating Friday's program. 
A Renaissance of Lute Song, with Anne Perret, 

mezzo-soprano, and Rodrigo de Zayas, lutist, 

Alice Tully Hall, 8:30. Songs and instrumental 

solos ol the Spanish Renaissance. 
David Amram, lecture/concert. Metropolitan Museum 

of Art, Fifth at 82. TR 9-5500, 8. 
"Synesthesia," multimedia performance, NYU Loeb 

Student Center, 8. Art, photography, music and 

poetry by Chick and Anne Hebert. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19 



London Philharmonic, Carnegie Hall, 8. Conductor: 
Bernard Haitink; soloist: Pinches Zukerman, vio- 
linist. Wll'iams, Tchaikovsky, Shostakovich. 

Municipal Concerts Chamber Orchestra, Menorah 
Day Center, 815 Bushwick Ave, Bklyn, MU 2-6567, 
2 (free). Conductor: Julius Grossman. 

Handel's Royal Music, All Saints Church, 230 E 60, 
758-0447, 8. Chorus, soloists and chamber orch- 
estra conducted by Dennis Michno. 

Jeanne Beauvais, soprano. Trinity Church, Bdway 
at Wall, 269-6646, 12:45. 



WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20 



London Philharmonic, Carnegie Hall, 8. Conductor: 
Erich Leinsdorf: soloist: Andre Watts, pianist. 
Brahms, Schubert. 

Juitiiard School Concert, Alice Tully Hall, 1. 

Thomas Schumacher, pianist, Alice Tully Hall, 8:30. 

Sussn PsmpaninI, soprano. New York Cultural Cen- 
ter, 2 Columbus Circle, 581-2311, 8:30. 

Dorian Woodwind Quintet, Brooklyn College, Gersh- 
win Theater, 12:15 (free). 

Da Capo Chamber Players, City College, Shepard 
Hall, room 200, Convent at 139, 8 (free). 



THURSDAY. OCTOBER 21 



New Yorlc Phllhiarmonic, Philharmonic Hall, 8:30. 
Conductor: Michael Glelen; soloists: Margaret 



Kfter the show, 

why go to 
one restaurant 

out of 6,000 
when you 
can go to 
one in a million? 

Have some wine. A cocktail. Talk 
about the show. Taste the Quiche. 
Enjoy a complete dinner. Prime filet 
mignon broiled. Prime filet mignon 
fondue. Swiss cheese fondue. A con- 
tinental cheeseburger. Talk. Take a 
cheese tour of Italy. A French tour. 
Talk. End up with a fantastic choco- 
late fondue. Talk. And more talk. 
Then home. 

There's only one restaurant in New 
York where you can taste and talk 
so much. 

La Fondue. 

Complete dinners (4PM to 1AM) 
from 4.95 

lafundue 

one in a million 

43 West 55 St., N.Y.C. 581-0820 



Free Chemistry. 

Maybe it's the picnic lunch, with sandwiches 
and cheeses and fruits and wines. 

Or the sailboat ride to the pretty little 
island with the quiet beach. 

Or the sound of Goombay, soft on the 
jasmine-scented breeze. 

Whatever it is, something nice happens here. 
People come together, and have just great times. 

Send for our brochure. Or see your 




Nassau's Emerald Beach Hotel. 

P.O. Box N7108. Nassau. Bahamas 

r~Emerald Beach Hotel N' 
I 1401 S.W. First Street Miami, Florida 33135 
1 Gentlemen: 

j Please send me your brochure and rate schedule. 

Name 

I Address 

I City State 

I Zip 

I Member Distinguished Hotels, Represented by Robert F. Warner. 
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GUMAX. 

THEJOFFREY. 




An explosive dazzle of dancers! Reserve Sst.N''?TS™h»™i'98'? 
seats now for New York's electrifying S"'p",ISa'i,f SbtL^t' S.?. 

1 . -i , T-k • . . . r\r\ Late-comers seated at appropriate 

dance theater. Prices start at $2.00 ^'^^^ 

Mail Orders filled: Orch. $7.95; 1st Bale. $7.95, 6.50, 5.00; 2nd Bale. $3.50, 2.00. 
Please enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with check or money order. Make 
check payable to City Center. Tickets may be charged at Bloomingdale's and 
Abraham & Straus. Tickets also on sale at TICKETRON: For nearest outlet call 
(212) 644-4400 

SEE FOUR GREAT NEW PRODUCTIONS! BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN FOR FALL SEASON-OCT 6th TO NDV 14th. 

See "In And Around Town" for program information. 




Price, soprano: Sheila Armstrong, soprano; George 
Shirley, tenor; Schola Cantorum. Liszt; Dante 
Symphony; Mozart: Davidde Penitente Cantata. 

London Philharmonic, Carnegie Hall. 8. Conductor: 
Bernard Haitink: soloist: William Masselos, pianist. 
Berlioz, Saint Saens. Bruckner. 

Larry Blind, pianist, Carnegie Recital Hall. 10 a.m. 

Andy Thomaa-Anselmo, vocalist, Alice Tully Hall, 
8:30. 

Paulina Cllnchard, pianist, Lincoln Center Library- 
Museum Auditorium. 6:30. 

Him van dar Panne, organist, Trinity Church, Bdway 
at Wall. 269-6646, 12:45. 

Paler La Barbera and Roy Gumming, jazz concert, 
St. James' Church, Madison at 71. 288-4100. 
12:30 (tree). 

lUil Kavaflan, violinist and Anna Baghaarian, con- 
tralto. Kavookjian Auditorium, 630 Second, 686- 
0710. 8:15. 

Rameneo Concert, City College. Shepard Hall, 
room 200, Convent at 139, 12:30 (free). 



Opera 



METROPOLITAN OPERA 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 



=ri, 10/15, 8-11:10. Luita Millar with Maliponte, 
Dunn, Myhal, Tucker, Milnes, Raimondi, Plishka. 
Conductor: Levine; director: Merrill; designers: 
Co'onnello and Reppa. 

Sat, 10/16, 2-4:30, FIdeilo with Bjoner, Mathls, Mc- 
cracken, Dooley, Tozzi. Macurdy. Goeke. Schmorr. 
Christopher. Conductor: Wallat: director: Igesz: 
designer: Aronson. 
$at, 10/16, 8-11, Cavallaria Ruatleana with Bumbry, 
Forst, Kraft, More l, Colzani; Pagliacei with Kabai- 
vanska, Spiess, MacNeil, Gibbs, Veils. Murphy. 
Coffey. Conductor: Keene; director: Melano; de- 
signer: ZeffireMI. 

Men, 10/18. 8-11, Dar FrelichQtz with Lorengar, 

j Blegen, Konya, Feldhoff, Macurdy, Ebert. Mac- 
Wherter, Karlsrud. Conductor: Ludwig; director 

I and designer: Heinrich. 

Tue. 10/19. 8-10:30. FIdello with Bioner. Mathls, 
Nagy. Meredith. Tozzi. Macurdy. Goeke. Con- 
ductor: Wallat; director: Igesz: designer: Aronson. 

Wed. 10/20, 8-11:10, Luiaa Miller with Friday's cast. 
Thur, 10/21, 8-10:30. L'Eliiir d'Amore with Grist. 

Wilcox. Alva, Sereni, Corena. Conductor: Franci; 

director: Merrill; designer: O'Hearn. 



NEW YORK CITY OPERA 
NEW YORK STATE THEATER 



Fri, 10/15. 8:15-11:12, Roberto Devereux with Mar- 
see. Sills, Fitch, Smith, DiGiuseppe, Fredricks. 
Conductor: Wilson; director: Capobianco; and 
Denda; designers: Lee and Varona. 

Sat, 10/16, 2:15-5:38, The Marriage ol Figaro with 
Sauler, Kieffer. Domanski. Conductor: Keene; di- 
rector: Hicks; designer: Wittstein. 

Sat. 10/16, 8:15-11:32. Carman with Davidson. 
Bruno. Shuttleworth, Kieffer. Jamerson. Smith. 
Theyard, Hale. Conductor: Rude'; director: Capo- 
bianco; designer: Varona. 

9un. 10/17. 1:15-4:12, Roberto Devereux with Creed, 
Sills, Fitch. Smith. Marini. Fredricks. Conductor: 
Wilson; directors: Capobianco and Denda; de- 
signers: Lee and Varona. 

Sun, 10/17. 7:15-10:12. Mellilolele with Neblett, 
Evans. Treigle, Marti. Fitch. Conductor: Rudel; 
i directors: Capobianco and Denda; designers: 
Mitchell and George. 

■fue. 10/19. 8:15-10:30, Le Coq D'Or with Welting, 
Greenspon. Neblett. DiGiuseppe. Males. Pierson. 
Glaze. Smith. Conductor: Susskind: directors: 
Capobianco and Denda; designers: Lee and 
Varona. 

Wed. 10/20. 8:15-11:35. Carmen with Craig, Schau- 
ler. Shuttleworth. Kieffer, Jamerson, Densen. Mo- 
I lese, Bittner, Devlin. Conductor: Rudel: directors: 
Capobianco and Denda; designer: Varona. 

Thur. 10/21. 8:15-1 1:12,Meflilo(ele with Cruz-Romo. 
Evans. Lueders. Treigle. Marti. Fitch. Conductor: 
Morelli; directors: Capobianco and Denda; de- 
signers: Mitchell and George. 



OTHER EVENTS 



FRIDAY-SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15-1S 



Bel Canto Opera, Cherubini's "Medea." 7:30. 




mm 




In coffee, 
menthe 



or straight. 



Fratelli Branca & Co , Inc . 12 Desbrosses Street, New York. N.Y. 10013 



How much you 'd like to see 
of Portugal, Spain and 
Morocco depends on how 
much you want to spend. 

TAP has a variety of extra- 
value vacations that take you 
everywhere from the golden 
beaches of the Algame to the 
beautiful museums in Spain. 

Including round trip 
economy ticket, these exciting 
tours start as low as $349 per 
person for 2 weeks. 

So you can see a lot of 
sights, for not a lot of money. 
□ All of the tours listed 



[jFly& Drive: $337 per person 

for two weeks. 
U Sun. Sand Sea: $598 

per person for 15 days. 

□ Tliree Resorts: $657 
per person for 15 days. 

□ Lands of Romance: $429 
per person for 15 days. 

□ Castle Tour Brochure. 

□ Extra-Value Vacation Brochures. 
nm Portuguese Airways. 

I *" Tour Department 
601 SthAve.N.Y.C. 10017 

Name 



Address 

City State_ 




Pticcs according to day and season of travel Price based on G-l 7 fare, minimum IS persons i raveling together 




"The last chapter is already 
justly famous. The rest of 
the book deserves to be. It 
will be, too." 

— New York Times 



^eorge 'Braziller 



$6.95 
New York 



.Some pec^f^ don't 

A lot of people love it! 
At Dragon Bay we don't have 
casinos, floor shows, 
or tour leaders. 

We do have private cottages 
with personal housekeepers 
on the most beautiful 
hideaway cove in Jamaica. 

We also have 
tennis, golf, fishing, 
skindiving, waterslding, 
and a rather dramatic 
cliff side restaurant. 

At Dragon Bay, 
you can do everything 
... or nothing. 




Dragon Bay, Port Antonio, Jamaica 

For inf onqation write Dragon Bay, Box B, 30 Broad 
Sl.N.Y.C, call (212) 269-50ia or ask your travel agent. 



Amato Opara Thaatar, Puccini's "Madame Butter- 
fly." 8:15. 



FRIDAY-SUNDAY, OCTOBER 15-17 



Light Opara of lUanhatlan, Gilbert and Sullivan's 
"H.M.S. Pinafore," Fri, 10/15, 8:30; Sat, 10/16, 
4 and 8:30,- Sun, 10/17, 4. 



WEDNESDAY. OCTOBER 20 



Opera Festival Inc., Temple Theater, 251 W 100, 
228-0900, 7:30. Bizet's "Carmen" with Young, 
Russell, Jones, Slegllng. 



WEDNESDAY-THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20-21 



Light Opera of Manhattan, Gilbert and Sullivan's 

"Pirates of Penzance." 8:30. 



Dance 



JOFFREY BALLET 

CITY CENTER 
(Thru November 14) 



Fri, 10/15, 8, "Moves," "Reflections," "Solanwlnd," 
"MIngus Dances." 

Sat. 10/16, 2, "Reflections." "The Still Point," 

"Pineapple Poll." 
Sat, 10/16, 8, "Petrouchka," "Abyss," Trinity." 

Sun, 10/17, 2, "Square Dance," "Solarwind," "Pine- 
apple Poll." 

Sun, 10/17, 8, "Reflections," "Feast of Ashes," 
"Mingus Dances." 

Tue, 10/19, 8, "Mingus Dances," "Feast of Ashes," 
"Astarte." 

Wed, 10/20, 8, "Kettentanz," "Abyss," "Mingus 
Dances." 

Thur, 10/21, 8. "Petrouchka," "Konservatoriet," 
"Trinity." 



OTHER EVENTS 



FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15 



American Mima Thaatar, Cooper Union, Great Hall, 
Fourth Ave at 8 St, 254-6300, 8:15 (free). 



FRIDAY-SUNDAY, OCTOBER 15-17 



Bella Lawltzky Dane* Company, Brooklyn Academy 
Opera House, 30 Lafayette Ave, Bklyn, 783-6700. 
Fri-Sat, 10/15-10/16, 8; Sun, 10/17, 2. 



SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16 



Padmlnl and lroup«, YM-YWHA, 1395 Lexington 
(at 92), 427-6000, 7:30. Indian dance. 

Lotplaca Day/Nighl, outdoor event choreographed 
by Rudy Perez, 72 btwn Second and Third (So. 
side), at sunset (for exact time call UN 1-4200) 
free. 



SUNDAY, OCTOBER 17 



Dances of India by Vl|a Vaira, NYU Loeb Student 
Center, 3. 



MONDAY-TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15-19 



Jan Van Dyke, Mai Wong, Kenneth Rlnker, dancers/ 
choreographers, Cubiculo, 414 W 51, 265-2138, 8. 



TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19 



ChoraoConcarta and Crillquas, New School Audi- 
torium, 66 W 12, OR 5-2700, 8:10. New dances. 



lec-dems, discussions by Carolyn Carlson, Cliff 
Keuter, Joan Miller, Janet Scares, Ethel Winter. 
Afro-Spanish Dances, with Carmen Del Massreen 
and Daniel Barrajanos, NYU Loeb Student Cen- 
ter, 1 (free). 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21 



Kei Takal Group, The Kitchen, 240 Mercer, 475- 

9865, 9. 



TUESDAY, OCTOBER t9-SUN0AY, OCTOBER 24 



Classical Khmer Dancers ol Cambodia, Brooklyn 
Academy, Opera House, evenings at 8; Sun eve 
at 7:30: Mat, 10/24 at 2. 



Art 



OPENING SOLOS 



Karal Appel-Jackson, 32 E 69, YU 8-1800. Large 
polychrome aluminum sculpture, paintings, and 
painted wood and Qspvas wall-reliefs, 10/19-11/13. 

William Ballsy-Schoplkopf, 825 Madison, TR 9- 
4639. Paintings and drawings of still llfes and 
figures, 10/16-11/4. 

Victoria Barr-Myers, 50 W 57, 246-2717. Paintings, 
10/16-11/2. 

Cecil-Center, 49 W 57, MU 8-2S60. Steel, bronze, 

plastic and copper sculpture, 10/18-10/27. 
George Qrosz— Feigen, 27 E 79, 628-0700. "Dada 

Drawings, 1912-1920," 10/16-11/27, 
Carol Haerer-Hutchinson, 127 Greene, 254-4430. 

"Edge of Visibility:" subtle abstract color paint- 
ings, 10/16-11/10. 
George Kraus— Austrian Institute, 11 E 52, PL 9- 

5165. Originals of book illustrations, 10/15-11/5. 
Pat Malnardl-Green Mountain, 17 Perry, 924-6541. 

Realist paintings: landscapes, political paintings, 

and symbolic still lifes, 10/18-11/7. 
Marals-Panoras, 62 W 56, PL 7-2117. "My Paris:" 

oils, 10/18-10/30. 
Norman Porter-Chase, 31 £ 64, LE 5-3991. RuraP 

and urban landscapes, and still lifes, 10/19-10/30. 
Robert Rauschenberg-Castelli, 420 W Bdway, BU 8- 

4820. Cardboards, 10/16-11/6. At Caslelli, 4 E 

77-"Cardbirds:" prints, 10/16-11/6. 
Joal Rudnlck-Park, 148 Park, Bklyn, 622-9054. 

"Man and Woman:" sculpture, 10/15-10/28. 
Ramon Santiago— Environment, 205 E 60, MU 8- 

5880. Figurative paintings, 10/20-11/6. 
Jim Sulllvart-Paley & Lowe, 59 Wooster, 966-5607. 

Abstract paintings, 10/16-11/3. 
Anton Van Dalan-Graham; 1014 Madison, 535- 

5767. Paintings and drawings, 10/19-11/13. 
Sam Walnar— Hundred Acres, 456 W Bdway, 533- 

2250. Glass and mirrored constructions, 10/16- 

11/6, 

Richard Allen Zarro— Oppegard, 1168 Lexington, 
861-5866. Etchings and engravings verging on 
surrealism, 10/18-11/5. 



CONTINUINQ SOLOS 



Ameena Ahuja-Lesnlck-Kuhlik, 23 E 67. 879-1072. 
The Ragamala Series (Garland of Painted Indian 
Melodies) and the Shiraz Cycle, thru 10/26. 

Jean Arp— Janis, 6 W 57. 489-9880. "An Arp Gar- 
den": large-scale marble and bronze sculpture, 
thru 10/30. 

Ed Baynard-Willard. 29 E 72, 744-2925. Blue pen- 
oil drawings on canvas, thru 10/24. 

Lynda Banglla-Cooper, 100 Prince, 925-1627. Poly- 
urethane sculpture and wax paintings, thru 10/21. 

Mary Boulton-Panoras, 62 W 56, PL 7-2117. Ex- 
pressionist paintings, thrll 10/16. 



MUSIC DIRECTORY 



Amato Opara Thaatar, 319 Bowery (at 2nd St), 228-8200. 

Bel Canto Opera, Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 30 E 31, MU 5-1377. 

Brooklyn Academy ol Music, 30 Lafayette Avenue, Bklyn, 783-6700. 

Brooklyn Collage, Whitman Hall and Gershwin Theater, Campus Rd. and Hlllel Place, Brooklyn, 

859-1180. 
City Canlar, 131 W 55, CI 6-8989. 

Hunter Collage, Playhouse, 68 between Park & Lexington; Assembly Hall. 69 between Park & Lexington, 
535-5350. 

LIgM Opara ol Manhattan, Jan Hus Playhouse, 351 E 74, LE 5-6310. 

Lincoln Canter, Alice Tully Hall, 1941 Broadway, 362-1911. Library-Museum, 111 Amsterdam Avenue, 
799-2200, Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center Plaza, 799-4420. New York State Theater, LIncoLn 
Center Plaza, TR 7-4727. Philharmonic Hall, Lincoln Center Plaza, TR 4-2424. 

NYU Loeb Student Canlar, LaQuardIa Place & Washington Square South, 588-2116. 

Town Hall, 113 W 43, JU 2-4536. 
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Daan Bradtord Bowman— American Bible Society, 

1865 Bdway, 581-7400. Biblical figures carved out 

of smooth and rougti-hewn timbers, thru 11/15. 
AIntlie Burka-Kraushaar, 1055 Madison, LE 5-9888. 

impressionistic landscapes, thru 10/30. 
Alexander Calder-Perls, 1016 Madison, TR 9-7440. 

•■Animoblles": recent brightly colored metal 

sculpture In the shape of Imaginary animals; and, 

1971 gouache paintings, thru 11/16. 
Jon Caraman-Graham, 1014 Madison, 535-5767. 

Landscape paintings, thru 10/16. 
Chunghl Choo-Larsen Showroom, 232 E 59, OR 

4-3993. Large tie-dye tapestries, thru 10/22. 
Adele Cohan-Phoenix, 939 Madison, RH 4-5166. 

Sculpture enclosed in plexiglass containers, 

thru 10/30. 

Rollln Crampton-Krasner, 1061 Madison. RE 4- 
6110. Monochromatic and hard-edge paintings by 
the late American, thru 10/23. 
Cora Sue Cronemeyer-Henry St Gallery, 265 Henry, 

WO 2-1100. Paintings, thru 10/31. 
Wlllem Da Kooning-Stone, 48 E 86, YD 8-6870. 

Selected works from the '40s and '50s, thru 11/1. 
Basil Ede-Kennedy, 20 E 56, 758-3850. Paintings 

of wild birds, thru 10/30. 
Emien Etilng-Mldtown, 11 E 57, PL 8-1900. Paint- 
ings inspired by the Cyclades Islands, thru 10/23. 
Harold Garda-Brooklyn College, Student Union 
BIdg, Bedford Ave and Avenue H, 780-5436. Ex- 
pressionist paintings, thru 10/31. 
Uonel Gllbert-Alonzo, 26 E 63, 688-2036. Abstract 
improvisations of Interiors, landscapes and still 
lifes, thru 10/23. 
Gabriel Godard-Findlay, 11-13 E 57, PL 8-1297. 

Paintings, thru 10/30. 
Richard Qroaa-Borgenlcht, 1018 Madison, LE 5- 

8040. Recent drawings, thru 10/21. 
Aaronel dsRoy Gruber-Schaefer, 41 E 57, PL 5- 

3330. Kinetic sculpture, thru 10/23. 
Ira Joel Haber-Fischbach, 29 W 57, PL 9-2345. 

Sculpture 1969-1971, thru 11/3. 
Holan Hoffman-Grand Central, 40 Vanderbilt, TN 7- 
3344. Oil paintings: figure studies, flowers and 
seascapes of Hawaii, thru 10/23. 
George Hofmann- French, 980 Madison, 535-3330. 
Abstract paintings: large acrylics on canvas and 
small watercoiors on paper, thru 10/21. 
Ian Hornak-de Nagy, 29 W 57, 421-3780. Land- 
scapes and portraits in the style of photographic 
realism, thru 10/28. 
Scolt Hyde-Witkin, 243 E 60, 355-1461, New color 
work, thru 11/14. 

Je»a-Odyssla, 41 E 57, HA 1-3690. Paste-ups- col- 
lages, thru 10/23. 
Joshua Johnston-Peridot, 820 Madison, RH 4-8560. 
Portraits by the black artist who painted In Balti- 
more from 1790-1825, thru 10/30. 
Susan Kahn-ACA, 25 E 73, 628-2440. Intimate 
portraits of young people: paintings and drawings 
thru 10/30. 

Dorothea Kehaya-Nikon House, 437 Madison, 564- 
9450 ext. 36. Photographs: color abstractions thru 
10/16. 

William King-Hammarskjold Plaza sculpture garden 
Second at 47. 661-0033. Sheet aluminum con- 
structions, thru 11/17. 

Joseph Kosulh-Castelli, 4 E 77, BU 8-4820. "The 
Eighth Investigation," thru 10/16. 

Laonld-Larcada, 23 E 67, 249-4561. Views of Venice: 
oils by the Neo-Romantio, thru 10/31. 

Doris Lerman-Gallery 84, 1046 Madison, 674-9772. 
Mixed-media constructions, thru 10/16. 

Sol LewlM-Weber, 420 W Bdway, no tel. Wall draw- 
ings and large sculpture, thru 10/20. 

Richard LIndnor-Samuels, 18 E 76, YU 8-4556. 
Watercoiors, thru 11/24. 

John LItlla— Sachs, 29 W 57, 421-8686. Abstract oils 

and collages, thru 10/28. 

Christopher McNeur-Apple, 161 W 23, YU 9-7734. 
"Positively No Freight," thru 10/17. 

Amedeo Modlgllanl-Aquavella, 18 E 79, 734-6300. 
50 paintings chosen from private and museum 
collections and representing all phases of Modi- 
gliani's creative development (for benefit of 
MOMA), thru 11/13. 

John Vincent Moore-55 Mercer Street, no tel: 
Paintings, drawings and pastels: allegoric repre- 
sentations of objects and figures in Interior space 
thru 10/22. 

George Morrls-Hlrschi & Adier, 21 E 67, LE 5-8810. 
Paintings, sculpture, drawings and watercoiors by 
the American abstractionist, thru 10/30. 

Alan Newman-Exposure, 214 E 10, 982-1190. Pho- 
tographs, thru 10/31. 



NOZZOLE 

The Chianti Glassico 
for 700 years 




Nozzole Chianti Classico has been produced and bottled on the 
Nozzole estate since the 13th century. Only wine made by tradi- 
tional methods in this delimited area is recognized as being a true 
Chianti Classico. Enjoy Nozzole, produced in vintage years only. 

From Italy by Kobrand, Naw York 
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Kenneth Noland-Emmerich, 41 E 57. PL 2-0124. 
Paintings with vertical and horizontal bands of 
color producing ■ lattice image, thru 11/3. 

Jo* OraisliMl-Dorsky, 111 Fourth, 473-0887. Geo- 
metric compMHiona, thru 10/31. 

OmM Peaee-Olntenfau, IB E 67, RH 4-1S60. 
Paintings and drawings, thru 10/30. 

Donald Perlli— Qrahem, 1014 Madison. 535-5566. 
Females, cloihed and otherwise, in the New 
Realist style, thru 10/16. 

PIcasso-Saidenberg, 1037 Madison. BU 8-3387. 
Paintings and worfca on paper from 1901-1023, 
thru 10/31. At Marlborough, 41 E 57, PL 2-5353. 
Paintings and works on paper from 1924-present, 
thru 10/31. 

Paler Plagens-Palley, 93 Prince, 226-3700. Paint- 
ings in acrylic, pastel and oil crayon, thru 10/18. 

Palline Plum-Prince St Gallery, 106 Prince, SA 2- 
3670. SouiptUf*, thni 10/86. 

Or. BM Mrfw^Nelkrug. 224 E «8, BU 8-7741. 
Photographs of nature dealing with the eastern 
part of the country, thru 10/25. 

Qragorlo Preitoplno— Lerner-Misraohi. 789 Madi- 
son, 472-1995. Vividly colored a«ml-np(w«nta- 
tlonal paintings, thru 10/30. 

Am HaMMr— 767 Madison. AG 9-2155. Geometric 
emvwm tmp^oying mirrored areas, thru 10/23. 

tank IMIi-Jaokaoii. 82 E a9. YU 8-1900. New 
geemetrte aeryllet. thru 10/18. 

Manabu C. SaMo-Naw York Horticultural Society, 
128 w 58, 757-0915. Paintinga of eactut flowars, 

thru 11/4. 

Emllio Sanchez— Center for Inter-American Rela- 
tions, 680 Parit, 249-8950, thru 11/7: Kerr, 49 E 
82, 628-1340, thru 10/16; AAA. 663 Rfth, PL 
5-4211, thru 10/16. Recent paintings, drawlnga 
and lithographs by the Cuban-born artist. 

Suaanna Scott-Hoffmann & Heldrich, 208 E 73. UN 
1-6400. Paintings, watercolors and oils, thru 10/22. 

Helen Seaionweln— Syracuse University's Lubin 
House, 11 E 61, 832-8000. "People": surrealistic 
line drawings, thru 10/29. 

Vera SImens-Waddell. SO W 57, 421-4141. Floating 
sculptun, thru 11/0. 

MHIIppa 9iMk-M» of Art, IB Charfat, 989-8338. 
Marble, bronze and wood aculpturo. thru 10/19. 

Borolia-Wilburt, 194 Third. QR 8-2710. Wateroolors, 
thru 10/30. 

Jesus Raphael Soto— Jackson, 32 E 69, YU 8-1800. 

Optical/kinetic reliefs, thru 10/16. 
Bruee Stark— New York Bank for Savings, 280 Park 

Ave S, GR 3-5656. Works by the Mew York tMly 

Mem caricaturist, thru 10/29. 
8u ian na Bl aai CohimWt UnivaiaRy, Ptillosophy 

Hall, Amsterdam at 117, 884-9562. Abstract paint- 
ings, thru 10/22. 
William Stelg-Weyhe, 794 Lexington, TE 8-5478. 

Drawings, thru 11/6. 
Frenk Stella-Rubin, 49 W 57, 758-5511. Recent 

paintings, Umi 10^. 
W oaaaianf Taylar-Lova and Lat Lave, 1278 Rrat, 

288-0035. Pottery, thni 10/30. 
VIelor VBSarely-lmages, 737-9655 (by appt. only). 

The "Vega" suite of silkscreens. thru 11/15. 
Friedrlch Vordemberga-Qildawart-La Boetie, 1042 

Madison, 535-4665. Paintings, drawings, collages, 

by the German Constructivist, thru 10/31 . 
Robert Wade-Kornblee, 58 E 79, 861-4245. Recent 

wolk, ttini 10/28. 
WIHy Wabar-Glmpel-WaHzenhoffar. 1040 Hadlaen, 

628-1897. Dynamited metal reliefs, thru 10/23. 
Murray Welss-Witkin, 237 E 60, 355-1461. Mon- 

hegan Island woodscapes. thru 11/14. 
H. C. Westermsnn-Frumkin, 41 E 57, PL 3-0133. 

Constructions, drawings and prints, thru 10/30. 
Kim Whankl-Poindextsr, 24 E 84, 828-2844. Abttiaet 

paintings, thru 10/21. 

OPENING GROUP SHOWS 



Afitea« TiM Aila-84 E 10, 982-4^ Soulpluta 

from the Ivory Coast, 10/19-10/80. 
China House-125 E 65, 744-8181. "^rly Chinese 

Go'd and Silver": obiects fiom appnx. 1027 B.C.- 
1279 A.D.. 10/21-1/30/72. 
O.K. Harrla-469 W Bdway, 777-6868. H. N. Han and 
Donald Lewallen: paintings; and Art Deco, 10/16- 

iiye. 

llullon-967 Madtson, 249-9700. Itusslan Avant- 

Garde paintings, sculpture, and constructions 
spanning the years 1908-1922, 10/15-12/18. 
Shlckman-929 Park, 249-3800. "The Neglected 19th 
Century:" works by Ribot, Carriftre, G6rflme, 
Couture, Vollon, TIssot, Isabey and others, 10/16- 
11/8. 

2 NEWYORK 



Studio 725-119 E 57, 691-3318. Sculpture by Baer, 
Boesewetter, Felnberg, Foley, Hagstrum, Held, 
Schwarzbaum, Shor, Stark. 10/21-11/6. 

Wlan«r-831 Madison. 249-6750. Indian Miniature 
paintinga representing the Raiput, Moghui and 
Nepali schools ranging In date from the 16lh-18th 
centuries, 10/16-11/30. 



CONTINUING GROUP SHOWS 



AAA-663 Fifth. PL 5-4211. Fin De Siecia posters: 

Bonnard, Toulouse-Lautrec, Art Nouveau, and 

commercial illustrations, thru 10/30. 
African Tribal Arts-84 E 10, 982-4556. Traditional 

tribal masks from the Guinea Coast, thru 10/16. 
Alonto araphlcs-26 E 63, MU 8-2036. Martin Hurtig: 

lilhagraptia: Brita Molln, Vlolor Und: etchings; 

Mareea Yrizzary. Marty Kalb: aerigraphs, thru 

10/30. 

Amarlean Oraelinga-Pan Am Bldg., 200 Park, 661- 
1975. "The Corporate Signature In Art": paintings 
exploring commercial logotypes, signatures and 
trademarks by Comer Jennings, thru 10/21. 

Art Wagon-463 E 261. RIverdale, 549-7800. Paint- 
ings, graphics and sculpture by Miro, E. Ret, G. 
ivar*. Labadang, Q. Sllva, R. Ribin and othan, 
thnj 11/5. 

Asia Heuae-112 E 64, PL 1-4210. Ancient Indone- 
sian Art of the Central and Eaatam Javanaae 

Periods, thru 11/28. 

Blue Parrot-1057 Madison, 628-3387. Prints by 
California artists Crutchfield, Goode, Graham, 
tt^oses and Ruscha, thru 10/23. 

Bowery-299 Bowery, 228-9661. Paintings by gallery 
artiato, thni 10/24. 

■ natan a laiia— 78 Seventh, BMyn, 838-8736. Jerome 
Bums; "Silent Theaters;" Josephine Bums: paint- 
ings and pastels, thru 10/30. 

Caravan House— 132 E 65. RH 4-4793. Sculpture by 
Mimi Barasch. Betty Barrett. Claire Diamond, Ray 
Gottlieb, Chrissy Harris, Elaine Hyman, Helene 
Simon. Corinne Stoli, Harriet Weinberg, thru 10/23. 

Carua-243 E 82, TR 9-4660. Art of BrOcke, Blaue 
Raitar, Oada, Bauhaua, and Maw Raaliam of the 
twantlea, including works by NoMe, Munch, Qnaz, 
Felnlnger, and Klee, thru 11/20. 

Community Church aallery-28 E 35, 989-0117. 
Works by artists of India, thru 10/30. 

Dannanberg— 1000 Madison (thru 10/16): new ad- 
dress: 1020 Madison, 249-7050. Paintings by Amer- 
ican maaiafa Nioludlng Alaamdar Aiehipanko, 
Chllda Hataam, Emaat Lawaon, Max Weber, Wil- 
liam Zorach and others, thru 11/6. 

Danlsa Ren8-6 W 57, 765-1330. "Masters of Early 
Constructive Abstract Art": works by Albers. Arp, 
Delaunay, Kandlnsky, Moholy-Nagy, Mondrian, 
Vordemberge-Gildewart and others, thru 10/30. 

Elkon-1063 Madison, LE 5-3940. "20th Century 
Masters": works by Albers, Dubuffet, Kandlnsky, 
KUna, Undnar, tlagritta. Mlm, Plcabia, Rothko, 
Tanguy and oihara, Ihra 11M> 

Emmerieh-420 W Bdway. PL 2-0124. Now works by 
Noland. Frankenthaler, Francis, Care, Held. Liber- 
man. Ferber, Bush. Goodnough. Seery. Natkln. 
Humphrey, Louis atid Hofmann. thru 11/1. 

Felgen-27 E 79, 628-0700. 19th- and 20th-centuiy 
maatarplaoas inchidlng paintinga by Braque, Du- 
buffet, Monet and Courbet, and sculpture by Lau- 
rens and Picasso, thru 10/15. Felgen Graphlcs- 
Original prints and multiples by Albers, Oldenberg. 
Rosenquist, Ruscha and Youngerman, thru 10/31. 

First National City Bank-399 Park, 559-1000. Works 
by members of the Sculptors League, thru 10/22. 

Froejnan-4 Great Jones, 28048BS. Data Chlhuly: 
neon-glass sculpture; Sam Haman: Aft Nouvaau 
glass, thni 10/31. 

aalfaiy 1199-310 W 43, 582-1880. "Harlam Artists 
71": works by Andrews, Blayton, Biyan, C;arke, 
Denmark. Hollingsworth, Maynard, Mohn, Phillips, 
Weaver and Wah, thru 11/17. 

Halon Gse-263 W 11. 929-6657 (by ap|>L only). 
Contemporary drawings, thru 10/30. 

Olnipal-Weluenhoffer-1040 Madlaon, 828-1887. 
Paintings by Japaneaa aittola Riiabura KImura and 
Ryotaro ToWta, thni 10/23. 

Grallail PaUar Ail QflHaiy-iOS W 78, 799-4996. 
Architectural studies In all media, thru 10/30. ' 

Grand Central— 40 Vanderbilt, TN 7-3344. Paintings 
and sculpture by Priscllla Roberts, DInis Carlssn, 
Clark Hulings, Robert Brackman. Robert Philipp, 
Eric Sloans, Hahn Vidal and others, thru 10/21. 

Graphics 1 and 2-240 E 52, 759-8173. FbW prints 
by Man Ray, Denny, Buffet, Arp, Ackemnnn and 
othara, thru 10/81. 



Hallmark- Fifth at 56, JU 2-9130. "Garbage: The 
Need to Recycle"— exhibit revolves around utiliza- 
tion Of 'junk' in crafts, education, fine and decora- 
tive arts, thru 11/10. 

Hundred Aeres-456 W Bdway, 533-2250. "Collage 
of Indignation II:" 70 original designs for peace 
posters by Calder, Frasconi. Judd. Rauschenberg, 
Rosenquist, Youngerman and others, thru 11/6. 

lramar-125 E 81, 988-5460. Contemporary Brazilian 
tapestries, thru 11/4. 

Japan Houaa-333 E 47, 832-1155. "RImpa:" worka 
by artists of the RImpa school, a Japanese dec- 
orative school from 1600-1800 A.D., thru 11/14. 

Kennedy-20 E 56. 758-3850. "American Masters of 
the 20th Century": works by Burchfleld, Sloan, 
Demuth, Marin, Hopper, Baskin, Levlne, Evergood, 
Kuhn and Shahn, thru 11/4. 

ICnaadlar-21 E 70, 62S-0400. Works by Dall, ds 
Kooning. Duchamp. Gorky, Kandinstty, Moore. 
Nolde. da Silva, and others, thru 10/16. 

Kodak-1133 Avenue of the Americas, 262-6170. 
"Print New York": examples of the types and 
styles of printing available in the city, thru 10/30. 

Krufllgr at aa-860 Madison. 737-6118. Indian 
Eretic Mlntature Paintings dating from the 17th- 
19th centuries, thru 10/23. 

NaHaMl Alia Club-15 Gramercy Park S, 929-2445. 
Oils, watercolors, graphics and sculpture by artists 
from the Metropolitan area, thru 10/21. 

New School Art Center, 65 Fifth, OR 5-2700. Amer- 
ican Posters of Protest, 1988-1970. thni 12/4 
(closed Sundays). 

New York Bank for Savlnga-Lexington at 46, GR 3- 
5656. Sculpture by members of the Composers. 
Authors and Artists of America, Inc.. thru 10/22. 

Nordness-236/238 E 75, 988-4410. "New Chinese 
Paintings": paintings In water media mounted in 
scroll form by Hong Kong artists, thru 10/21. 

NYU Loeb Student Canter-La Quardia Place and 
Washington Sq S, 998.2458. Abstiaet paintinga 
by Richard Channin, Ron Luskar and Ama Mag- 
nuson, thru 10/15. " 

Oppegard— 1168 Lexington, UN 1-5866. "Modern 
Masters of the Graphic": etchings and lltho- 
giaplw by Shawn, /Utnian, Cuavaa, Baakin, Wun- 
darlieh, Tamayo, Ikada. Chagall, thni 10/15. 

Paik-148 Park Place. Bklyn. 622-9054. "Fall Pre- 
view": works by Will Faller, Joel Rudnick. Robert 
Anderson, Ellas Rivera, and others, thru 10/30. 

Raydon— 1091 Madison, 288-3555. "America the 
Beautiful": landscapes by 19th- and 20th-century 
artists, thni 11/20. 

8almagundl-47 FHIh, 255-7740. Pilnta, lithographs 
and drawings by Salmagundi Club mambars, thiU 
10/29. (Works will be auctioned the evenings Of 
10/15. 10/22. and 10/29.) 

Sculpture Center-167 E 69. RE 7-9870. George 
Cerny: Retrospective, 1938-1971; and sculpture 
by Robert Cook, Winston Giinslv, BariMia Lak- 
berg, Nina Winkal, and others, thni 10^8. 

Slaempfli-47 E 77, 535-1919. Worka by gallery 
artists including Broderson, Toral, Stalnbafg, 
Bauermelster and others, thru 10/16. 

Waicolt-Flelds-14 Fifth, GR 7-2312. Small oils by 
Beverly Began, Eve Heiman and Bruce Moore, 
thni 10/30. 

Welly P-17 E 57, HA 1-5390. "Lea Fauves:" worka 
by Braque, Camoln, Deraln. Oufy, Friesz, Man- 
guin. Marquet, Matisse, Puy. Rouauit, Valtat, van 
Dongen and Vlaminck, thru 11/3. 

Zabriakle-29 W 57, 832-9034. Sculpture by AgostinI, 
Frank, Fane. Hague. Stankiewicz: paintings by 
Adams, Hill, Rose, Marcus and others. Still life 
paintings on paper by Turku Trajan, thru 11/6. 

Zicrier-956 Madison, 879-6212. Works by Aveiy. 
Calder, O'Keefia, Banton, Wkiliol and othaia 
thru 10/29. 



Museums 



American Museum ol Natural Hislory-CPW si 7gth. 
873-1300. M on-Sat 10-5, Sun & Hols 1-5. Exhibit 
of the MtMiffi— Poieelain bird models by Dorothy 
Doughty, thru 10/31. Arts ol the Eskimo: Eskimo 
carvings, prints and artifacts, thru 1/2/72. 

American Numlamatle Society Museum— Bdway be- 
tween ISStb and 186lh. AU 8-3030. Tue-Sat 9-5, 
Sun 1-4. Coins of the world from the inception of 
coinage to modern days. 

Brooklyn Museum-200 Eastern Parkway. NE 8-5000. 
Wed-Sat 10-5, Sun 11-5. Holidays 1-5. closed Mon 
and Tue. Director's Choice: paintings, sculpture 
and graphics by 8 artists from the Metropolitan 
araa, thni 11/14. 

anua of the Amerleaa, 592-1040. Tua-8at 10-8. 



Copyrighted material 



Money from 1500 B.C. to the present including 
$100,000 bill, Indian wampum, "pieces of eiglit," 
and signed cfiecks of all U.S. Presidents. 
Cl0l*l«r*-Ft. Tryon Park. 923-3700. Tue-Sal 10 5, 
Sun 1-5. 

El MuMO del Barrio— Community School, District 
Four, 206 E 116, 348-0777. Ivlon-Fri 10-5; Wed 

10- 7; closed Sat, Sun. Works of contemporary 
Puerto Rican artists utilizing "Taino" motifs, thru 
11/5. 

Finch College Museum ol Art-62 64 E 78, BU 8- 
8450. Tue-Sun 1-5; closed Mon. Son/a Sekula: 
paintings, drawings and poetry, thru 11/15. Sched- 
uled video tape showings by Acconci, Campus, 
Davis, Graham, Nauman, Oppenheim, Reich, Son- 
nier. Whitman and others, thru 11/15. 

Friek Collactlon-1 E 70, 288-0700. Tue-Sat 10-6; 
Sun 1-6; closed Mon. 

Goalh* Hou(e-1014 Fifth, 744-8310. Mon, FrI, Sat 
9:30; Tue, Wed Thur 1-8:30. 

Qugganhalm Muaauin-1071 Fifth, EN 9-5110. Wed 
Sat 10-6, Tue til 9 (open free to the public, 
Tue 6-9), Sun 12-6. Mondrian: retrospective com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of Mondrlan's 
birth, thru 12/12. 10 Young Artists: Theodoron 
Awards— Povier Boothe, Ron Cooper, Billy Bryant 
Copley, Mary Corse, Guy Dill, Andrew Gerndt, 
Harriet Korman, Dona Nelson, Michael Singer 
and George Trakas, thru 11/7. 

Hispanic Society ol America— Bdway at 15Sth, 926- 
2234. Tue-Sat 10-4:30, Sun 2-5, closed Mon. Paint- 
ings by El Greco, Velazquez, Goya, Sorolla; Span- 
ish sculpture, furniture, textiles, metalwork, etc. 
"The Generation of '98": portraits and manu- 
scripts of and by Spanish writers. 

Hudson River Museum-S11 Warburton Ave, Yonkers, 
(914) YO 3-4550. Tue-Sat 10-5. Sun 1-5, Wed eve 
7-10, closed Mon. 20th Cenlury Painting and 
Sculpture from the NYU Art Collection, thru 11/15. 
Sculpture by Roland Gebhardt, thru 10/18, 
"Sky Watch": The Andrus Space Transit Plane- 
tarium's program of free telescope viewing, most 
clear Wednesday evenings from 9-10. 

Jewish Museum-1109 Fifth, Rl 9-3770. Mon-Thur 
12-5, Fri 11-3, Sun 11-6, closed Sat. The Concerns 
of Roman Vishniac: photographs and films dealing 
with man. nature and science, 10/20-1/2/72. Jew- 
ish Ceremonial Art of Benjamin Mintz, 10/20- 
1/2/72. Jewish Ceremonial Art collection, thru 
10/19. Late-Model Sukkah: sculpture in transpa- 
rent fiberglass and aluminum by Audrey Hemenway 
Garfinkel, thru 10/19. 

Molropolltan Museum of Art— Fifth and 82nd. 
TR 9-5500. Tue & FrI 10-9. Wed, Thur, Sat, 10-5, 
Sun & Holidays 11-5, closed Mon. Holiday Mon 

11- 5. Early Firearms ot Great Britain and Ireland, 
10/19-1/72. This Was the East Harlem Festival: 
photographs, drawings and paintings by Harlem 
youngsters, thru 10/24. Child's Garden ot Art: 
paintings by children from Near-Eastern and Afri- 
can countries, thru 10/24. The Painter's Light: 
paintings from Van Eyck to Edward Hopper, In 
which light is used uniquely, thru 11/10. Albrecht 
Durer: engravings, etchings, and woodcuts from 
the Museum collection, thru 11/14. Arts from the 
Rooftop of Asia— Tibet, Nepal, Kashmir: paintings, 
sculpture and jewelry dating from the 7th-19th 
centuries, thru 1/30/72, Sculpture of Africa: 
Nigeria and Cameroon, thru 12/17. Ancient Egyp- 
tian Writing, thru 1973. 

lluse-1530 Bedford Ave, Bklyn, 774-2900. Mon-Sat 
10-5, Sun 1-5. 

Museum o( American Folk Art-49 W 53, LT 1-2474 
Tue-Sun 9:30-5:30. Tadoo; tattoos from Polynesia, 
Japan, Africa as well as the American Indian, 
Eskimo and 19th-century sailor; and an authentic 
tattoo parlor, thru 11/28. 

Museum ol Conlamporsry Crafts— 29 W S3. CI 6-6840. 
Mon-Sat 11-8, Sun 1-6, Photo Media: unusual 
uses of photographic techniques, thru 1/2/72. 
Dale Chihuly: blown glass, thru 11/7. 

Museum ol Modern Arl-tl W 53. 956-7070 Mon 

12- 7, Tue, Wed, FrI. Sat 11-6, Thur 11-9, Sun 12-6 
Barnelt Newman: major retrospective, 10/21- 
1/10/72. Jasper Johns: first NY showing of 
"Map," a shaped canvas based on Buckminster 
Fuller's Dymaxlon Airocean World projection, 
thru 11/17. Prints from Halifax: works from 
the Lithography Workshop of Nova Scotia College 
of Art and Design by 25 Canadian artists, thru 
11/12. Projects: Mel Boc/iner— work Investi- 
gating spatial perception, thru 11/1. Pho- 
tographs ot Women: brief survey of the ideas and 
attitudes about women that have recurred In 
photography in the last 70 years, thru 11/30. 
Ways of Looking: introduction to modern art 
for the spectator who is unfamiliar with the 
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SKIN CABE 

HONEY DEtV MOISTURE tOTtON-A fragrant 
«9cr4lch skin protector for use as a facial moistut- 
Inr or an elegant body lotion. Rich, crtuny Wllh 
the scent of nature's ripe melon. $4.7S 
RASPBERRY FOAMING CLEANSER-The heady 
aroma of fresh raspberries in a liquid cleanser which 
lathers generously yet contains no soap or caustics. 
$4.50; Order either at prices above or both at $8.75 
from KATHLOO, Box tU, Vwpt NY, OU GrMti- 
wich. Conn. 0*870 
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subject, especially children. Exhibit will use 
works from the museum collection, thru 11/1. 
Frel Otto: a full-scale tent constructed In the 
Museum Garden will house a survey of work done 
by the German architect, thru 10/24. Drawings and 
Watercolors from the Museum Collection: con- 
temporary works by artists from the U.S., Europe, 
Asia and Latin America, thru 10/19. Posters by 
A. U. CWMMCtw, thru 10/31. 

MueeuiK el Primniva Art-IS W 54, CI 6-9493. Wed- 
Frl 11-5, Sat 12-5, Sun 1-5, closed Mon, Tue. 
Ancient Mexico: sculpture and ceramics dating 
from 1200 B.C. to 1500 A.D. thru 11/22. 

Muieum of the American Indian— Bdway at 1S5, 
AU 3-2420. Tue-Sun 1-5, Closed Mon. 

Museum ol the City of New York-Fifth at t03rd. LE 
4-1672. Tue-Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5, closed Mon. TAe 
Stoty of fMflar on the Root: ecena designs by 
Boris Aranson; oostums designs by PMrlela Zp- 
piodt; and photos end postsrs of mors than 20 
dlffSrant productions of the show, thru 11/14. 

Museum of the Performing Arts-Lincoln Center, 
111 Amsterdam, 799-2200. Mon-Fri 10-9, Sat 10-6, 
closed Sun. Theater drawings and pastels t>y 
Claude Marks, thru 10/31. 

New York Cultural Cenlar-2 Columbus Circle, 581- 
2311, Tue-Sun 11-8, clossd Mon. 75 Years of the 
Comics: more than 300 axafflplss of comic art 
from the 18th century 10 tha ptasant, thru H/7. 
Art in Revolution: SowM All and Oaaign since 
1917. thru 10/31. 

New-York Hialorlcal 8oelely-170 CPW at 77th. 
673-3400. Sun. Tue-Frl 1-5, Sat 10-5, closed Mon. 
Manuscripts from Three Centurlaa of American 
History, thru 10/31. Illuminated fflannaetlpts, por- 
traits, wood carvings, chalkware, painted boxes 
and needlework by Pennsyh^anla-Qerman crafts- 
men of the early 19th century; Prentis Period 
Rooms: 17tb oanfttiy dining mom* and 18th oan- 
tuiy parlor and bedroom, thru 10/31. 

New York Public LIbrery-Flllh at 42, 790-6556. 
Mon-Fri 10/6, closed Sat, Sun. Theater Preserved: 
works from the theater co'lection, thru 12/31. 
The H. L. Mencken Papers: written manuscript, iet- 
ters, etc. thru 12/1. "Sports, Pastimes Games" 
lllustratlona, thru 1Q/S1. Oonmf/ Uttmy Center- 
20 W 53. 790-6392. Works by members of the 
Ralph Weiss Photography Workshop, thru 10/30. 
Hudson Perk Branch— 10 Seventh Ave South, 243- 
6676. Tanya Duane: transparent paintings, oils, 
oollaga* and rilk 8ei«an prfnta, thru 10/29. 
CowtfM CMlNi Ubnuy - 104 W 136, 7904302. 
"Ona Paopta:" aeulpiura, gnpMoa and palntinos 
by mambait of the HMual /Koadsmy, thru 10/18. 

Nicholas Roerteh Museum-Stg W 107, UN 4-77S2. 
Sun-Fri 2-5: closed Sat and holidays. Palnflnga 
by Momoko, thru 11/7. 

Plerpont Morgen Llbrary-29 E 36. MU 5-OOOB. Mon- 
Sat 9:30-5, closed Sun. Contemporary English 
BookbimHnos, 10/ao-11/>7. Edward 6. Caitia and 
other observers of tha NMh Amailean Indian, 
1524-1930: Audubon watereoleta of Naw York ani- 
mals; Manuscripts of the neuoia and poama of Sir 
Walter Scott, thru 11/6. 

South Street Seaport Muteum-16 Fulton 349-4310 
Everyday 12-6. The Caviare, an 1891 Gioucester 
fishing schooner; the Ambrose, which marked tha 
channel Into New York harbor from 1906 to 1932, 
and the Waverfree, built In Southampton In 1885 
— ali at Pier 16 (toot of Fulton) and free. 

Studio Museum-2033 Fifth, 427-5959. Mon & Wed 
10-9, Tue, Thur, FrI 104, Sal, Sun 1-6. James 
Van DerZee: selections from over 60 years of 
photography by the oldest living black photog- 
rapher, thru 11/14. All Praises Due III: works by 
African-American artists, thru 11/21. Elizabeth 
Catlett-Mora: sculpture and prints, thru 1/9/72. 

Whitney Museum-945 Madison. 249-4100. Dally 11- 
6. Tue 11-10, Sun and holidays 12-6. Alexander 
Calder: tapestries, thru 11/4. Jane Kaufman: color 
abstractions, 10/19-11/14. Venturi and Rauch: 
works by the Philadelphia architects and planners, 
thru 10/31. Edward Hopper: 156 largely unknown 
works selected from the artist's collection, thru 
10/24. Charles Schucker: Recent paintings by the 
Btooklyn artiat. thru 10/17. Marfi Tobey: looent 
lithographs, thru 10/31. 



Sports 



BASKETBALL 



Fri, 10/15. Noli ««. Ptttsburgh at 8:16. (IGA) 
Sat, 10/18, KMefea va, Loa Angotoa at 8. (MSO) 
Tue, 10/19, KMeha wa. San Fnuwisco « 7M. (M8Q) 



FOOTBALL 



Sun, 10/17, Giants vs. Baltimore at 1. (YS) 

Sun, " Jets V C .(ralo at 1. (SS) 



HOCKEY 



Sun. 10/17. RaagsfS va. Montiaal at 7KI6. CMSQ) 
Wed. 10/20, RMsan vs. Chkiaoo at 7:36, (MSQ) 



HARNESS RACINO 



Thru 12/15, Yonkers Raeesray, nightly except Sun- 
day. Post time 8 p.m. Dally Double closes 7:50 
p.m. Exactas on the 3rd, 5th, 7th & 9th 



THOROUGHBRED RACING 



Thru 10/16, Belmont Park Racetreck, dally except 
Sunday. Post time 1 :30 p.m. Dally Double on tita 
1st and 2nd races (closss at 1:811). EkBOlaa on 
the 4th, 6th & 8th races. 

10/18-12/15, AqMdMl Raee Ceaiaat dally aitoapt 
Sunday. Post tiais 1:30 p.m. Dally Doublo on lha 
1st and 2nd laoaa (olaaaa at 1:20). Baotas on tha 
4th. eth and Stti neaa. 



OTHER EVENTS 



Sat, 10/16, 2, Wresf//ng-Champlonshlp Tag Team 
Match: Victor Rivera and Gorilla Monsoon vs. Tar- 
zan Tyler and Luke Graham; and 4 other bouts. 
(SGA) 

Sat, 10/16, Fifth Annual Uayor't Cup Schooner 
Rao*-aMO aohoonara will raoa from at point naar 
the Statue of Llbaity, starting at 10 south 

beyond the Verazzano Bridge and baol^ anding 
about 4 p.m. For "SpaoMor Boat" inlOimallon 

call 349-4310. 



SPORTS DIRECTORY 

lea Ceiirsa, Rockaway Blvd. at 110th 
Street, South Ozone Park, LI., 641-4700. 
Belmont Park Race Track, Hampatoad l^plka, 

Elmont, L.I., 641-4700. 
Island Garden Arena, 500 Hempstead Turnpike, 

West Hempstead, L.I., (516) 294-6400. (IGA) 
Madison Square Qarden, Pennsylvania Plaza, 7th 

Avenue, 31sl to 33rd Streets, 564-4400. (MSG) 
Shea Stadium, RoOSOVait AvsmM ft 12601 SMat, 

672-2000. (SS) 

SunnyaMa Qaidan Araaa, 44-16 Quaana Bhid, 

LI. City, EX 2-6262. (S(3A) 

Vaafea* SMa% RIvor Avanua at 161st Stiaat 
CY 3-4800. (Y8) 

YaofeMB Raoaaav. Yonltsia and Oantml Auraa, 

^4) YO 6-4200. 



Miscellaneous 



Art Tours— Art Is the Medium: selected exhibitions 
In New York museums and galleries. The Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, and The Rodin Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pa: Sat, 10/30. The Wllllame Art 
Museum and Sterling and franelne Clark Art 
Institute, Williamstown, Mass: FrI, 10/22. Prince- 
ton University Art Museum, Princeton, NJ. and 
Doris Duke Foundation Gardens, Sommewllle, 
N.J.: Wed, 10/27. For information, call or write 
Gallery Passport Ltd., 220 Fifth Ave, NYC 10001, 
MU 6-2244, 

Auctlons-£r79/fsA Furniture end Deeoretlona. FrI, 
10/15, 10:15 and 2: Georgian Furniture. English 
Silver and Objets de Vertu, Sat, 10/16, 2; Fine 
Books, Tue, 10/19, 2; 20th Century Paintings. 
Drawings and Watercolors: works by Kandinsky, 
Moholy-Nagy, Leger, Chagall, Vulllard, Modl- 
gllanl, and Klee, Wed, 10/21, 8; Impressionist and 
Modem Paintings: works by Rousseau, Kokoschka, 
Cassatt, Utrlllo, Braque and others, Thur, 10/21, 8. 
At Parke-Bernet, 980 Madison, TR 9-8300. 

Audubon Film-Filming In No-Man's Land, by Peter 
Parks: exploration of animal behavior. Wed, 10/20, 
8:15, Hunter College /Vssembly Hall, 69th batwasn 
Park and IM. 368-2100. 

New York AMIqaaa Pair-Ovar 100 anlkiua daalara. 
including a display of original patents from 1793 
from the O. Rundle Gilbert's collection, thru 
Sun 10/17 at the Armory, Lexington at 26th St, 
dally: noon-9:30; Sun: noon-7, 263-2427. 

United Hispanic American Parada-Sun, 10/17, 1 
p.m.. Fifth and 44th St north to 70th St. aaat to 
Third. 
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Copyrighted malarial 



Go fdrth now and 
cook amongst the Americans. 




It's not easy earning the right to feed the 
people of America. 

No, it's no picnic getting admitted to the 
league of Benihana chefs. 

First, you must serve a 
prenticeship in Japan. Then 
you must be accepted at the 
Benihana College of Chefs 
in Tokyo. There you have 
to spend fifteen gruelling 
weeks under Master 
Chef Shinji Fujisaku. 
You don't graduate 
unless the Master 
certifies that you've 
become an absolute 
whiz at Benihana's 
special style of 
Hibachi cooking 
(Japanese grill cui- 
sine as opposed to 
classical Japanese 
cuisine.) 

And what are 
some of the teachings of 
the Master? 

Well, one of the first 
has to do with the cutting of the 
meat. "A Benihana chef is an 
artist, not a butcher, ' ' the Master i 
says. So you must learn to wield 
a knife with dazzling grace, speed 
and precision. Your hands should move like Fred 
Astaire's feet. 

You also learn that to a Benihana chef, Hibachi 
cooking is never solemn. As the Master says "It's an 
act of pure joy." So joy, really, is what you must bring 
to the Hibachi table. A joy that the people around you 
can see and feel. A joy they can catch as you saute 



those jumbo shrimps. Or as you dust that chicken with 
sesame seeds. Or as you slam that pepper shaker 
against the grill and send the pepper swirling 
over those glorious chunks of steak. 

Perhaps most important 
of all, is this saying of the 
Master's: "Benihana has 
no cooks. Only chefs." 
1 Which means that while- 

' ' you should be joyous, 

you must always 
strive for perfec- 
tion. So you learn 
everything there 
is to learn about 
sauces and sea- 
sonings. You la- 
bor to make your 
shrimp the most 
succulent shrimp 
anyone's ever 
tasted. Your sir- 
loin the most de- 
licious and juicy. 
Your every mush- 
room and bean- 
sprout a song. 



Over and over 
the Master drills you. 
Again and again you go through 
your paces. Fifteen exhausting, per- 
fection-seeking weeks. 
But the day comes when you're ready. Ready 
to bring what you've learned to the people of such far- 
away places as New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 
It's a great moment. 

"Sayonara, Honorable Teacher," you say. 
"Knock 'em dead. Honorable Graduate," he 
replies. 
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Brandy 
for the boys. 

' Wl^t you see in the picture below is an example used to the idea of brandy before you eat. Or when you 

of brandy as a beverage. Note the people talking. haven't just come in out of the rain. 
Munching. Actually drinking. Not a couple of sniffs, mind But human beings adapt fast. Before you know 

you. I^t a couple of sips. But swallows. it. your vocabulary will be swelled by phrases like brandy 

/This is possible with Fundador Fundador is and pretzels. Brandy and sausage pizza. Brandy and 

Sfiamsh brandy Unlike most imported brandies, it's so tuna fish on rye. 

genlle you can drink Ifby the mouthful. And perhaps someday a"Brandy Driver." 

f f The sight of brapdy and shirtsleeves might seem c j j r c • 

ti -^r'angetoyouatfirst.Aadyoumighthavetoget _ ^undado^ trom ^pain. ^ 

, , ^ ' -V • Brandy people actually drink. 







nranay 
forthegiris* 



The scene you see is strange but true. 
Brandy. And women. Both at the same table. The 
brandy, actually being consumed. The women, actually 
consuming it. This they can do and enjoy because theyre 
not drinking brandy-and-cigars brandy But Fundador, 
Spanish Brandy 

Unlike most imported brandies. Spanish Brandy 
is gentle enough to drink in swallows, not sips. It s their 
hilosophy. Good is bettenn large amounts. > ,^1^1 



ie amounts. ^ 



That's why Fundador has begun popping up at * 
strange, unheard of times and places. Like during the 
day At luncheons. 

And why new phrases have been finding their 
ways out of the mouths of women. Phrases like brandy 
and bridge. Brandy and "As the World Turns!' , 

And perhaps someday a "Brandy Mary." 

Fundador from Spain. 
Brandy people actualh drink. ■ 
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Three 
great Sony products 
under one roo£ 
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A stereo phonograph. An FM, /\M 
tuner. And a cassette player/re- 
corder. All under one dust cover. 

Why the combination? 

Because music is in a state of 
change. Cassettes are becoming 
just as common as records. And radio 
is better than ever. 

So we made this Sony HP 219 to 
cover all musical bets. It has a stereo 
phonograph which includes a pow- 
erful amplifier with a minimum of 



tuner that zeros in on a station and 
won't let it drift away. And a cassette 
player/recorder that's a cinch to 
operate. 

So you can hold on to your old 
record collection while you're build- 
ing up your cassettes. Or borrow a 
friend's collection and tape it your- 
self. Or just groove to sweet, free 
music on the radio. 

(If you happen to like cartridge 



better than cassette, there's the Sony 
HP 218 with an 8-track cartridge 
player instead.) 

We built something else into this 
three-in-one Sony. And that's Sony 
quality, workmanship and reliability. 

So why not listen to how great 
this Sony sounds? 

Bring it home. Lift up the dust 
cover. Put on some music. And then 
have a party and 
raise the roof. 



SONY* 



How Rich 
Is the Archdiocese 
of Hew York? 



By James Gollin 



. . .You can be forgiven for assuming that the Archdiocese of New 
York is an invulnerable fortress of wealth and power, but a nine- 
figure net worth is no guarantee against economic calamity . . ." 



"There ... you see that? There he 
goes." My luncheon companion, a se- 
curities analyst, stopped me on the way 
to Delmonico's to point out a Catholic 
priest hurrying, briefcase in hand, 
<lown lower Broadway. "He comes 
down here every day from the Power 
House. The black bag is full of stock 
certificates. He's the messenger who 
takes them to the Chase Manhattan." 
The Power House, I knew, was the 
chancery, the administrative office of 
the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
New York. This glimpse of the arch- 
diocesan money game impressed me 
greatly, until I buttonholed the priest 
and found that he actually worked at 
Our Lady of Victory, the church at 
Pine and William Streets which serves 
the financial district, and that his brief- 
case held devotional, not financial, lit- 
erature. At the time, I was just begin- 
ning the research for a book about the 
finances of the church, so the discov- 
ery was a letdown. But my friend's in- 
genuousness (and my own) made 
me understand something important. 
Whether they're Catholic or non-Cath- 
olic, Americans everywhere believe 
strongly in the myth of church wealth. 
And because the myth and the reality 
sometimes do seem to coincide in New 
York, New Yorkers in particular are 
convinced that the church — their church 
— is wealthy beyond measure and 
shrewder about money than Wall 
Street itself. 

The Catholic Church in New York 
does indeed own impressive assets. In 
the Power House and elsewhere, more- 
over, dedicated men work long hours 
at the job of managing church money. 
But other enterprises, from Princeton 




University (1970 deficit: $3 million) to 
the Penn Central (bankrupt), demon- 
strate that a nine-figure net worth is 
no guarantee against economic calam- 
ity today. Nor can well-intentioned 
management alone solve the money 
problems of the church. Here, as in 
lesser cities, these problems are serious 
ones. Surrounded by wealth though they 
are. New York's ranking churchmen 
are nervous about money and very ner- 
vous about the financial disaster now 
impending in the parochial schools. 
"People just don't believe us," a chan- 
cery aide told me late in September, 
"but this year could be it. The wolf is 
sniffing at the school door." 

If you stand facing uptown at 50th 
Street and Madison Avenue, with the 
archepiscopal residence and Saint Pat- 
rick's Cathedral on your left and the 
Villard Mansions (which house the 
chancery) on your right, you can be 
forgiven for assuming that the Archdio- 
cese of New York is an invulnerable 
fortress of wealth and power with its 
archbishop. Cardinal Terence ]. Cooke, 



in supreme control. In fact, Cooke 
needs a coadjutor archbishop and six 
auxiliary bishops to help him govern 
a sprawling, decentralized, cash-starved 
domain. Geographically, the archdio- 
cese includes Manhattan, the Bronx 
and Richmond — Brooklyn and Queens 
together form the entirely separate Dio- 
cese of Brooklyn — plus suburban West- 
chester and Rockland Counties, plus 
Putnam, Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and 
Dutchess Counties in the mostly rural 
"southern tier." This big territory ex- 
tends up the Hudson Valley as far as 
Saugerties, 120 miles from the Power 
House. To keep the current turned on 
in the outlying districts, Cooke must 
station one of his auxiliaries. Bishop 
Joseph M. Pernicone, in Poughkeepsie 
and another, Bishop John M. Fearns, 
in Newburgh. 

Economically, however, Cooke's prop- 
erties do not include the dozens of in- 
stitutions owned by religious orders in- 
dependent of the archdiocese. For in- 
stance, Fordham University, worth $61 
million, St. Vincent's Hospital, valued 
at S37.8 million and Marymount Col- 
lege in Tarrytown, worth S15.1 million, 
are owned by the Jesuits, the Sisters of 
Charity, and the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, respectively. 

The archdiocese is divided into 407 
parishes, each with its own pastor and 
at least one assistant. In numbers of 
parishes. New York is outranked only 
by Chicago (which has 452) among 
the country's 160 Catholic sees, or bish- 
oprics. Boston, with 401, ranks third. 
In terms of the Catholic population 
served by its parishes. New York ranks 
third in the U.S. The fact testifies to 
the vitality of Catholicism within the en- 
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. . With parish and non-parish as|sets of more than $750 million, 

Cooke's archdiocese remains lan^rich but cash-poor . . 



tire metropolitan area. For twenty years, 
white Catholics have been deserting 
■the urban parishes of the New York 
archdiocese, laii^ely in favor of Queens 
and residential Long Island. In part as 
a result of this exodus, the Diocese of 
Brooklyn, including Queens, has be- 
come the seventh-largest diocese in the 
country. Indeed, the Diocese of Rock- 
vHle Cenitre, carved out of Brooklyn only 
fourteen years ago to cover suburban 
and exurban Long Island, is now the 
tenth-largest. Yet, while thousands of 
white Catholics have been moving out 
of New York, other thousands, most of 
them Puerto Rican or black, have been 
moving in. So despite profound changes 
in the ethnic composition of the faith- 
ful, New York still is a tremendous 
center of the faith: there are 1.8 mil- 
lion Catholics in the archdiocese. 

The parish, of course, is the basic 
ecclesiastical unit of the Catholic 
Church. More important for our pur- 
poses, the parish is also the basic legal 
and economic unit. This makes it al- 
most meaningless to think in terms of 
the total wealth of the archdiocese. 
Cardinal Cooke, like every Catholic 
bishop, does control the assets of all of 
the parishes of his see. And the "New 
York System" of interlocking parish 
and diocesan corporations, all headed 
by the bishop, has for 60 years been 
the standard vehicle of episcopal con- 
trol in the U.S. church. But the cardi- 
nal's legal control of parish assets 
doesn't give him the right to call up a 
pastor and demand all the cash in the 
parish checking account. Nor, even if 
he wanted to, can Codke arbitrarily 
liquidate the real estate holdings of a 
parish. To do so, he must comply with 
civil legal procedures on the one hand 
and, on the other, with the much more 
complex procedures enjoined on him 
by the canon laws of the church. And 
a pastor whose fiefdom is endangered 
by the need— or the greed — of his 
bishop can be a formidable opponent 
indeed. 

In drawing a picture of the wealth 
of the church in New York — or any- 
where else — ^the first thing to keep in 
mind Is diat the parishes, not the arch- 
diocesan treasury, contain the bulk of 
the assets. Parish assets in turn consist 
almost entirely of what realtors call 
"single-use institutional property." To 
understand the problem, peer over Car- 
dinal Cooke's shoulder at the zealously 
guarded figures the chancery compiles 
from the financial reports the individ- 
ual parish pastors submit every year. In 
1970, the total assets of the 407 pai^ 



ishcs amounted to almost $560 million. 
Of this huge sum, however, $518.4 
million represented tne value of par- 
ish land, buildings and equipment. The 
parishes held anothjbr $20.7 million 
in cash, $23 million in loan notes (we'll 
deal with these later) and less than $1 
million in securities. In brief, only about 
8 per cent of all parish wealth was 
liquid wealth. The jsalance was, and 
still is, frozen solid in the form of 
churches, rectories, jschools, convents 
and the grounds on which these stand. 

The situation repeats itself when 
Cooke turns the page to appraise his 
non-parochial "wealth." As a rule. 
Catholic dioceses own relatively little 
property directly; they function mainly 
as administrative cejiters for the par- 
ishes. New York is thus atypical, be- 
cause here the chancery does control 
considerable property. Some it owns in 
its own right, some it holds by virtue 
of the archbishop's legal interest in vari- 
ous subsidiary corporations. Among the 
most notable properties are the twelve 
archdiocesan high schools, the Catholic 
Charities Building at 122 East 22nd 
Street (which is currently up for sale) , 
the Villard Mansions themselves and, of 
course, Saint Patrick's Cathedral and 
the residences in its precincts. The 
archdiocese also owns its own major 
seminary, St. foseph's, in Yonkers, a 
|12-milIion property, and Cathedral 
College on West End Avenue in Man- 
hattan, a preparatory school for semi- 
narians. Indeed, a complete list of 
chancery real-estate holdings would be 
a long one. But with only a single ex- 
ception, these holdings are institutional 
properties used entirely for religious, 
educational and charitable purposes. 
The one exception is the Sperry & 
Hutchinson Building at 330 Madison 
Avenue near 42nd Street, an unprofit- 
able 1967 venture in commercial prop- 
erty ownership which the chancery 
now t^rets ever having made. Hany 
Helmsley, who owns a few Manhattan 
buildings himself, has been quoted as 
saying, "There is no way for the church 
to come out in good shape" on the 
S & H sale and lease-back. Another real- 
tor has said, "Tohn Reynolds [the arch- 
diocesan real-estate broker] better see 
to it that the cardinal gets lots of 
Green Stamps." 

So when Cooke reviews his arch- 
diocesan holdings, he finds himself in 
much the same position as his own 
pastors: betterK>iF in bricks and mortar 
than in ready money. In 1970, the non- 
parochial real estate owned directly or 
indirectly by the Archbishopric of New 



York (the legal title of the archdiocese) 
was worth about $105 million. (The 
high school properties alone were val- 
ued at $51.9 million.) True, the clian- 
cery's cash, accounts receivable and se- 
curities holdings added up to another 
$97.4 million. Hut these "liquid" assets 
were far less liquid than they seem to 
be. Qf the $97.4 million, $76.4 million 
took the form of cash mortgage loans 
made in past years to individual par- 
ishes. Because only a fraction of this 
sum would be recoverable in any one 
year, calling the whole $76.4 million 
a liquid asset is, to say the least, opti- 
mistic. More realistic accounting, in 
fact, leaves the cardinal with $21 mil- 
lion worth of cash and marketable 
securities as his liquid assets. And 
Cooke is the first to agree that his arch- 
diocese, with parish and non-parish as- 
sets of more than $750 million, is land^ 
rich but cash-poor. 

If you take for granted the invest- 
ment prowess of the church, the small 
amount of archdiocese assets invested 
in stocks and bonds will undoubtedly 
startle you. Yet the chancery, with all 
of Catholic Wall Street a subway ride 
away, uses the trust departments of two 
banks. The Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust and Bankers Trust, to manage its 
portfolios. And, astonishingly, the total 
value of the portfolios is around $15 
million, not the $50 million or $100 
million you might expect. Monsignor 
Joseph P. Murphy, vice-chancellor and 
treasurer of the archdiocese, confirms 
these facts and figures. Moreover, Mur- 
phy says, "We get less than $300,000 of 
income a year from commercial invest- 
ments." Although the chancery does 
not make its portfolios public, most of 
these investments are in conservative 
industries such as foods, transportation, 
chemicals and insurance. 

Also, certain diocesan institutions do 
own investments independent of the 
chancery. The most important of these 
are Catholic Charities of New York, 
Inc., St. Joseph's Seminary and the 
Trustees of Saint Patrick's Cathedral, 
Inc. (which holds legal title to the two 
big archdiocesan coneteries. Gate of 
Heaven and Calvary) . But tlwse invest- 
ments, worth perhaps another $10 mil- 
lion in all, belong to restricted endow- 
ment funds or cemetery perpetual care 
funds. Neither the principal sums nor 
tiieir eanungs are available to the chan- 
cery m(Hiey men. 

Most archdiocesan investment activ- 
ity, Murphy points out, is not buying 
and selling for gain but the conversion 
into cash of securities given or be- 
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queathed to the archdiocese. In a typi- 
cal year, gifts and bequests will total 
about $5 million, much of it in stocks 
and bonds. As quickly as the market 
permits, the chancery liquidates the se- 
curities it receives. "Today especially," 
Murphy says, "we need the cash." 

By far the biggest "investment" the 
chancery handles is actually not an in- 
vestment at all. Rather, it's the by-prod- 
uct of an operation originally aimed at 
freeing the parishes and the chancery 
from debt. The Reciprocal Loan Fund 
is a chancery-run internal mortgage 
bank. At the behest of the archbishop, 
pastors whose parishes are generating 
surpluses ignore their local savings 
banks. Instead, they turn over their 
extra funds to the chancery, which then 
lends the money to pastors who need 
new physical facilities but who lack 
the dollars to pay for them. Depositors 
in the Reciprocal Loan Fund earn 4 
per cent annual interest. Borrowers are 
charged 4.5 per cent. The half-point 
"spread" is kept by the chancery 
(which simply adds the money to the 
kitty) . Under this ingenious arrange- 
ment, everybody is happy. Pastors who 
put in money gain maximum safety 
and a poor return, but it's for the good 
of the church. Borrowing pastors obtain 
the financing they need at rates far 
lower than they'd pay a bank or other 



commercial lender — and without worry 
about foreclosure. And by monitoring 
closely every parish building and reno- 
vation project, the chancery can con- 
trol both construction costs and^ total 
debt. Over the 30 years of its operation, 
the Loan Fund has proven an invalu- 
able tool of archdiocese financial 
management. Indeed, when requests 
for loans outstripped deposits in 1968, 
the chancery sold off one of its choicest 
assets, the rights to royalties on Lister- 
ine (a gift from members of the Lam- 
bert family) and added the proceeds, 
worth $25.5 million, to the Fund. Cur- 
rently, the parishes maintain $23 mil- 
lion worth of deposits in the "Fund. 
These are the "notes" mentioned earl- 
ier. Adding to this sum the proceeds 
of the Listerine sale and other receipts, 
the chancery has lent $76.4 million to 
needy parishes. 

Like so much else in the New York 
archdiocese, the Reciprocal Loan Fund 
owes its existence to Cooke's predeces- 
sor. Cardinal Francis Joseph Spellman. 
Spellman's reasons for starting the 
Fund had less to do with administra- 
tive convenience than they did with 
problems of credit. When he succeeded 
Cardinal Hayes as archbishop in April, 
1939, Spellman was dismayed to dis- 
cover that the parishes and other in- 



stitutions of the archdiocese were $28 
million in debt. On the very day of his 
formal installation, in fact, the Emi- 
grant Savings Bank, which had issued 
the loans, brought the situation to his 
attention in a none-too-gentle letter. 
Spellman was furious at this lese-ma- 
jeste, and he determined then and 
there to free the archdiocese from de- 
pendence on the Emigrant or any other 
external source of money. His first 
move was to refinance the existing 
debt, which even during the Depression 
cost the archdiocese 6 per cent a year. 
In New York, Seward Prosser of Bank- 
ers Trust offered him $10 million for 
ten years at 2.5 per cent, and Spellman 
went back to his home town, Boston, 
for the rest. It took him just 60 days to 
cut his interest costs by half a million 
dollars a year. Then he put pressure 
on his pastors to begin paying off their 
outstanding principals. By 1943, the 
archdiocese owed the banks almost 
nothing, and as the finishing touch 
Spellman set up the Reciprocal Loan 
Fund to internalize all future lending 
and borrowing. To this day, the arch- 
diocese and its institutions are com- 
pletely free of outside debt. 

Spellman loved to apply novel man- 
agement ideas to archdiocesan gov- 
ernance, especially when these would 
strengthen chancery control over the 
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. /Bingo,' one pastor explained, 'is a sign that the parish can't 
keep its head above water. It's a confession of defeat.'. . ." 



parishes. The Loan Fund concept he 
borrowed from its inventor. Archbish- 
op John J. Mitty of San Francisco, who 
developed it to rid his archdiocese of 

enslavement to the Bank of America. 
Spellman also set up a centralized in- 
surance service, first hiring one insur- 
ance broiler, Corroon & Reynolds (now 
Cdrroon & Black) to design uniform 
plans and cut costs and later establish- 
ing an insurance office run by priests 
in the chancery. Spellman's Archdi- 
ocesan Service Corporation handles 
maintenance contracts on institutional 
property. And tlie Institutional Com- 
modity Service is a central purchasing 
office for everything from altar wines 
to automobile tires that a pastor in 
New York might need. 

Lilce all Catholic bishops, Spellman 
believed devoutly f])^t the only invest- 
ment that has real mgrit for the church 
is the investment ip ecclesiastical real 
estate: in the churches, the schools, the 
hospitals, the homfi for the aged and 
the other physical facilities in which 
Catholics may worship, learn and be 
healed. Back in 1947, he brought a 
luncheon meeting of building-trade 
contractors and union officials cheering 
to its feet with a promise to "build 
anew" the Archdiocese of New York. 
How well he kept his promise can be 
measured by the rise in the value of 
combined parish and archdiocesan 
realty, from $100 million when Spell- 
man took over in 1939 to more than 
$600 million at his death in December, 
1967. Some of the increase was a paper 
increase, the result of upward revisions 
in property appraisals. But most was 
real. Especially during the two postwar 
decades of his reign, Spellman and his 
hierarchy added $475 -million worth 
of new plant to die archdiocesan in- 
ventory. 

To finance this remarkable expan- 
sion, Spellman exploited his genius for 
fund-raising. Curiously, few Catholic 
bishops are good at this vital but un- 
popular task. Most leave the job of 
raising extra money to their pastors, to 
the specialists who nm the diocesan 
Catholic Charities corporations and 
to lay professionals ( who in turn com- 
plain bitterly that the bishops refuse 
to participate) . Spellman was an excep- 
tion. He, too, left local building drives 
to his pastors and institutional adminis- 
trators. But he gave them pep-talks, 
fired them with enthusiasm and be- 
stowed his personal blessings on their 
efforts (and on their contributors) . His 
own specialty was the large-scale gift 
which could kick off a building cam- 



paign, publicize a cause and stimulate 
lesser givers. His Cardinal's Committee 
for the Laity brought together rich 
Catholics and non-Catholics in an at- 
mosphere like that of the potlatches, 
the giving competitions, of the Kwa- 
kiutl Indians. Years before the church 
got caught up in ecumenism Spellman 
was practicing it on behalf of the arch- 
diocese. For big Catholic contributors, 
his friendships in Rome could produce 
medals, papal decorations and tncm- 
berships in the Vatican orders of no- 
bility. For noihCatholics, his stress on 
the iKHuectarian nature of the archdi- 
ocesan charitable and welfare programs 
proved persuasive — and released Cath- 
olic contributions for use on specifically 
Catholic projects. Indeed, Spelhnan's 
success at raising money from Jewish 
New Yorkers prompted a key organizer 
for the U.j.A. to say enviously, "Ah, 
Spellman was the greatest shnorrer 
[beggar] of us all." 

Even after his death, Spellman's mag- 
ic still works on Jewish donors. In honor 
of his friend the cardinal, Lewis S. 
Rosenstiel, retired board chairman of 
Schenley Industries, whose personal 
fortune is estimated at $70 million, 
gave the Spellman Memorial Founda- 
tion |3.3 million in 1968. And just 
last February, Henry J. Gaisman, the 
101-ye.ar-old former head of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, donated $2.25 
million to the archdiocese. Gaisman is 
another wealthy Jewish entrepreneur 
who "thought very highly" of Spell- 
man. His gift was made so that the 
chancery could acquire the unit of the 
Villard Mansions owned and, until 
1970, occupied by Random House, Inc. 
The archdiocese now does own the 
entire blockfront between 50th and 
51st Streets on Madison Avenue's east 
side. 

Spellman would have loved that ac- 
quisition; the Villard Mansions were 
his special pride and joy. But by the 
time he died, Madison Avenue real es- 
tate deals were the least of the chan- 
cery's concerns. Years before Spellman's 
deatl^, in fact, there were signs that the 
archdiocesan economy was overstrained 
and headed for trouble. 

Oiie such indicator was the rising 
tide of bingo. 

For many reasons, pastors despise 
bingo. First of all, bingo, however pious 
its sponsorship, is organized gambling. 
Priests are taught that gambling is sin- 
ful. Secondly, bingo brings into the 
parish numbers of outsiders, "floaters" 
who follow the game from church hall 
to church hall on the different nights 



of the week. This disturbs the parish 
routine. Finally, bingo is degrading. As 
one pastor explained his own feelings 
about it, "Bingo is a sign the paridi 
can't keep its head above water. It's a 
confession of defeat." 

Nevertheless, the church lobbied in 
favor of bingo during the years of bat- 
tle in Albany to make it legal. And 
when bingo finally was legalized in 
1959, some Catholic parishes in New 
York, perhaps 60 out of the 407, began 
to sponsor regular sessions. In the early 
days, pastors could use the "auxiliary 
Iticoine" from bingo (and from bazaars, 
cake sales, dances and similar events) 
solely to help pay for the physical ex- 
pansion of the parish. What chancery 
accountants term "ordinary income," 
the income from Sunday and Holy Day 
collections. Mass stipends and other 
fees payable to the parish priests, was 
adequate to cover the ordinary operat- 
ing expenses of the church and rectory 
on the one hand and the school on the 
other. 

But by 1964, the pattern had begun 
to change. That year, the ordinary in- 
come of the parishes totaled $37.6 mil- 
lion, an increase of 30 per cent over the 
total for 1959. Yet this increased amount 
fell short by $1.4 million of meeting 
rapidly rising church and school ex.- 
penses for the year. In violation of offi- 
cial policy, some pafochial schools were 
forced to make tuition charges. Auxili- 
ary income, whjph in 1964 amounted 
to $13.1 milUon (about $8 million of it 
in bingo proceeds), was much more 
than enough to cover the ordinary in- 
come-expense difference. But no longer 
could all of the extra income from 
"bingo and bazaars" be put into new 
bricks and mortar, or else be applied 
by the chancery to Loan Fund debt. 

The year of real shock was 1967, the 
year of Spellman's death. By then, the 
reverberations of the Second Vatican 
Council were being felt in every parish 
and diocese of the U;S. church, and 
pressures other than economic pressures 
were preoccupying the bishops and the 
chancery officials. But even if the car- 
dinal had been able to devote himself 
entirely to the economic problems of 
the archdiocese, it's unlikely that he 
could have solved them. On the sur- 
face, things looked normal enough. Or- 
dinary parish income for 1967 totaled 
S39.6 million, up $3 million from the 
total in 1964. Auxiliary income, too, 
was higher, totaling SI 6.2 million. And 
church and rectory expenses, though 
they had risen to $28.3 million, posed 
no serious threat to the financial strength 
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of the archdiocese. Had there been no 
parochial schools in 1967, the parishes 
would have been ahead for the year by 
an incredible $27.5 million. But of 
course there were schools; and in the 
three years since 1964, the operating 
expenses of the schools had shot up>- 
ward by 40 per cent, to $20.1 million. 
So instead of being a source of extra 
funds for building or for debt retire- 
ment, the bazaars-and-bingo auxiliary 
income was by 1967 a vitally important 
element of basic financial support. 

Significantly, by the end of 1967, half 
of the parishes in Manhattan and the 
Bronx and one-third of the parishes in 
Richmond and the other areas of the 
archdiocese were sponsoring bingo at 
least once a week. 

Even though school expenses were 



soaking up so much parish income, the 
parishes were by no means in the red. 
On the contrary, they were $7.5 million 
in the black. However, in 1967 the 
parishes also spent a total of $19.8 mil- 
lion on plant expansion and renovation. 
Only the fact that they could borrow 
$1 1.8 million from the Reciprocal Loan 
Fund enabled them to approach the 
break-even point. During the last 
months of Spellman's reign, he must 
have realized that expansion and edu- 
cation costs were endangering the econ- 
omy of the richest archdiocese in the 
world. 

A few months before Spellman died, 
he determined to do something about 
the problems of the parochial schools. 
He began to put together a Cardinal's 
Committee on Education for the Arch- 




diocese of New York, with the intent 
of publicizing the school crisis and of 
enlisting the support of New Yorkers, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, for parochial 
education. Spellman also endorsed from 
the pulpit of Saint Patrick's Cathedral 
the proposed revision of the New York 
State Constitution that would do away 
with the Blaine Amendment outlawing 
state aid to church-related schools. His 
death came only three weeks after the 
voters of New York had rejected, by 
a two-to-one margin, the proposed con- 
stitutional change. 

Almost the first major administrative 
act of Spellman's successor was the 
formal announcement, in April, 1968, 
that a committee had been convened to 
advise on the school problems of the 
archdiocese. The committee roster nat- 
urally included some figurehead names. 
It was hard to believe, for instance, 
that Robert Goheen of Princeton and 
James Perkins of Cornell could spare 
much time from their own troubled 
campuses to devote to the Catholic 
schools of New York. Or that Cyrus 
Vance would desert the Paris peace talks 
to lend his lawyer's shrewdness to Arch- 
bishop Cooke (who was not yet a car- 
dinal) . But also on the committee were 
such educational activists as Edythe 
Gaines of the New York City Board of 
Education and Sister Mary Emil Penet, 
I.H.M., a leader in improving the teach- 
ing skills of nuns across the country. 
Interestingly, not named to the com- 
mittee were Spellman's appointees to 
the senior posts in the chancery's Edu- 
cation Bureau. 

Nor did Cooke nominate Spellman's 
two most trusted lay financial advisers, 
John A. Coleman, head of a specialist 
firm on Wall Street and a director of 
Mianufacturers Hanover Trust, and John 
J. Reynolds, the real-estate broker. In- 
stead, Cooke assembled his own group 
of financial consultants. As chairman 
of the entire committee, he appointed 
T. Murray McDonnell, head of McDon- 
nell & Co., Inc. and a personal friend 
(McDonnell's brokerage firm "was forced 
into liquidation in 1970, but h\ remains 
active in the investment field). Other 
members of the finance group were J. 
Edward Lundy of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Paul McDonald, an investment 
counsel to many Catholic religious com- 
munities, and Dan W. Lufkin, a non- 
Catholic who was board chairman of 
Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, one of 
the best of the Wall Street asset man- 
agement firms. 

After a promising initial session, the 
Committee on Education gathered a 
large staff to do the actual field-work 
in six or seven broad areas of educa- 
tional research. But then, the committee 
became more and more entangled in its 
own very expensive bureaucracy. Dur- 
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. .Without present state subsidies, or a miracle, Cooke will have 
to begin large-scale closings of the schools . . 



ing the summer of 1968, for example, 
one subcommittee and key members of 
the research staff wasted weeks strug- 
gling over a totally superfluous "state- 
ment of the aims and goals of Catholic 
education." In October, six months 
after being given the job, the staff di- 
rector. Dr. Robert B. Bin8wang» of 
Harvard, redgned. Interference by Mc- 
Donnell and by "outsiders," Binswang- 
er claimed, was jeopardizing the entire 
study. In particular, Binswanger's plans 
to have a group of economic experts 
survey archdiocesan financial resources 
had been rejected. 

When Binswanger quit, most of the 
staff work ground to a halt, and the 
committee itself virtually ceased to func- 
tion. The one task that was completed, 
however, more than justified the effort 
and the expense of the whole frustrat- 
ing affair. This was a separate financial 
survey, quietly conducted by a few staff 
members with the cooperation of chanc- 
ery ofTicials. The survey analyzed in de- 
tail the fiscal problems of the schools 
and the parislies and related these prob- 
lems to archdiocesan finance In its en- 
tirety. To produce the survey report, 
the researchers obtained chancery per- 
mission to computerize all of the finan- 
cial data contained in the yearly reports 
filed by pastors. No such consolidation 
had ever before been attempted in the 
New York archdiocese. (Indeed, until 
1970. when the chancery leased a Uni- 
vac Model 9400 from Sperry Rand, the 
only computer in the whole archdiocese 
was an IBM 1407 at Cardinal Hayes 
High School in the Bronx. This was 
used to train students in conunercial- 
diploma classes.) 

In part because the data used were 
inexact and incomplete and in part be- 
cause the survey report contained some 
alarmist conclusions. Cardinal Cooke 
has never made public the results of 
the financial survey. (Among other dis- 
turbing conclusions, the report stated 
that if current trends continued, the 
school operating deficit might reach 
$31.4 million per year by 1972.) But 
die impact of the report on Cooke's 
thinking about finance has been pro- 
found. On the negative side, the entire 
committee episode, especially the con- 
troversy over the issue of financial anal- 
ysis, ctmvinced him that the chancery 
needed professional competence — and 
discreetness — rather than amateurish- 
ness in the fight to deal with money 
problems. On the positive side, the 
wealth of information that did emerge 
from the financial survey persuaded 
Cooke that the primitive accounting and 



money-management of the Spellman 
era (and for that matter, of the church 
in general) could be, and had to be, 
revolutionized. Only then could Cooke's 

chancery grapple with the substantive 
problems masked by the traditional 
ways. 

Spellman, certainly, never had been 
the administrative gotius he was pre- 
sumed to be. Paul McDonald told me 
that "Spellman literally ran the arch- 
diocese out of his bottom desk drawer. 
If a pastor's report showed the parish 
was in the black, the cardinal dropped 
it in the drawer and forgot about it. If 
the palish was in the red, Spellman 
would call the pastor in for a talk. 
'Have you tried bazaars. Father?' he'd 
ask. 'What about bingo?' If all else 
failed, he'd give the pastor some money." 
By 1967, these archdiocesan subsidies 
of faltering parishes were costing the 
chancery $1.27 million a year. 

To blame the underlying money prob- 
lems of the archdiocese entirely on 
Spdlman's last-hurrah informality is, 
of course, absurd. Neither Spellman 
nor any other human agency is respon- 
sible for the steady decline in the num- 
ber of sisters available to teach in the 
schools. Or for the need of the sisters 
who remain for more money than the 
$1300 each was betag paid in 1967. 
(This year, the stipend is $3,600, and 
even nuns who take vows of poverty 
are unable to make ends meet.) Nor is 
it Spellman's fault, or Cooke's or any- 
one's, that the number of lay teach- 
ers in the schools has doubled over the 
past ten years. (Of the 4,500 teachers, 
2,300 are lay teachers.) How could 
Spellman have kept the total payroll 
for the laymen and laywomen, $1.5 
million in 1958, from climbing to its 
present level of nearly $12 million? 
"God is doing some of tliis to us," a 
school official said to me a few weeks 
ago, "and inflation isn't helping a damn 
bit, either." 

So Cardinal Cooke's financial admin- 
istration in New York became, and re- 
mains, a race against time, against the 
decay of the dollar and, just possibly, 
against the will of the Lord. 

Cooke is doing the best he can to 
reverse the downhill slide. After ab- 
sorbing into the Education Bureau the 
most talented of the lay researchers the 
committee had hired (atid after quietly 
removing most of Spellman's appoin- 
tees) , Cooke did call in the profession- 
als. His choice, enthusiastically endorsed 
by the treasurer's office, was the ac- 
counting firm dt Peat, Marwick, Mitch- 
ell and Company, one of the biggest 



accountants in the country. Peat, Mar- 
wick had already done a good deal of 
work on the books of the church, in 
local dioceses and in Washington, D.C. 
In addition to being accountants, more- 
over, Peat, Marwick offered manage- 
ment-consulting services of the type 
Cooke was seeking. As a result of Peat, 
Marwick's presence in the chancery — 
and of the toil of Msgr. Joseph P. Mur- 
phy and his tiny staff — much has 
changed in the money-management area. 
An Educational Budgeting Office now 
monitors the flow of cash from die 
parishes into the schools, and separates 
definitively church expenses from school 
expenses (a vital first move in the cur- 
rent campaign for more state aid). Fi- 
nancial studies of groups of parishes 
are pmpointing the crucial areas of 
need and locattng the few but impor- 
tant pockets of prosperity in the arch- 
diocese. The computer, desperately 
needed but never used by the chancery, 
is now being fed accurate data, so that 
simulations and projecdons will be re- 
alistic. 

In an effort of his own to publicize 

the plight of the church and to de- 
.mythologize the financial image of the 
archdiocese, Cooke released, in April 
1969, the first official financial report 
in New York's history. The report, in 
essence a general statement of income 
and expenses, revealed that, independent 
of the parishes, the archdiocese brought 
in $19.7 million of its own during 1968. 
High school and seminary tuition 
chsffges accounted for |4.4 million of 
the total; die Cadiolic Charides drive 
produced $3.8 million; assessment of in- 
dividual parishes yielded $3 million; 
and "income from marketable invest- 
ments, royalties and interest on notes 
receivable [by the Loan Fund]" pro- 
vided another $3 million. All of the 
money, however, was committed in ad- 
vance. The educational, welfare and 
spiritual activities of the archdiocese, 
in fact, absorbed nearly $21 million. 
The chancery had to add to the $14.2 
million worth of ordinary income listed 
above the $5.5 million in charitable 
gifts and bequests it also received in 
1968 to come close to breaking even. 
To balance the budget, Cooke's aides 
had to dip into the chancery's slender 
securities portfolio. 

Deliberately, Cooke let the report 
speak for itself. He added no personal 
comment and sought no heavy publicity. 
(He did not, for instance, use the re- 
port to launch a major fund drive in 
support of the parochial schools.) But 
he had placed himself on record — as 
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much for the benefit of his brother 
bishops as for the sake of New Yorkers 
— as being willing to publicize the sup- 
posedly secret finances of the church. 

Since then, Cooke has taken a num- 
ber of further steps. In October, 1969, 
he appointed a special commission of 
pastors to plan emergency action for 
the schools. Acting on the commission's 
recommendations, Cooke then set up a 
system under which affluent parishes 
are committed to share their funds with 
impoverished inner-city congregations. 
Unrelated to the Loan Fund, this sys- 
tem assesses well-off parishes 5 per cent 
of their annual ordinary income if they 
themselves are operating schools, more 
if they are not saddled with their own 
school expenses. The chancery an- 
nounced the plan in April, 1970. With- 



in 60 days, initial assessments had 
reached the million-dollar mark. Given 
the problems of even the wealthiest 
parishes, this program can supply no 
more than stopgap aid. But by starting 
it, Cooke demonstrated to doubting 
pastors and the city's civil rights lead- 
ers that he would not save rich schools 
at the price of closing down poor ones. 

Cooke has also conducted a skilled 
holding action in other areas of finance. 
When the chancery used the Gaisman 
gift to complete its ownership of the 
Villard Mansions, in March of this year, 
most New Yorkers assumed that the 
Mansions and the property behind them 
would quickly be resold to a commer- 
cial developer. The Villard blockfront 
had been designated a city landmark; 
but, landmark or not, the cardinal 




needed cash. Last August, however, the 
chancery announced a very different 
plan. Instead of selling the Villard 
properties, they would be leased to a 
long-term tenant (two banks are cur- 
rently interested). The chancery itself 
would be moved to new offices in a 
$21.5 million complex at 55th Street 
and First Avenue, already owned by the 
church and once the site of St. John 
the Evangelist Church. Sharing the fa- 
cilities would be the Catholic Charities 
corporation and the new Cathedral 
High School for girls. The funds for the 
move would be the proceeds from the 
sale of the present Catholic Charities 
Building and the $8.5 million Samuel 
Rudin paid in 1969 for the present 
Cathedral High property at 50th Street 
and Lexington Avenue. 

Everybody is pleased with this ar- 
rangement. Harmon Goldstone of the 
Landmarks Preservation Commission is 
delighted that the Villard Mansions will 
probably not be demolished. Chancery 
officials are looking forward to quarters 
less crowded, less costly and more effi- 
cient, if less grandiose, than those they 
now occupy. The new school will be 
located blocks away from the melee of 
Lexington Avenue. Even the city is 
happy. As Monsignor James P. Mahoney 
of the chancery is not slow to point out, 
the deal means that "three important 
pieces of real estate" will return to New 
York City's property tax rolls. 

Yet for all of its ingenuity, the move 
is a defensive one. It represents the 
diminution of almost the last market- 
able realty assets the archdiocese owns 
in Manhattan. And the money is al- 
ready committed to new bricks and 
mortar. Meanwhile, the problems re- 
main. Last spring, Cooke pledged to his 
pastors that every school then scheduled 
to reopen in September would reopen. 
He has made good on his pledge, at a 
cost to the chancery which only the 
cardinal and his treasurer really know. 
But next year is upon him and three- 
quarters of a billion dollars tied up in 
realty won't help Cooke meet any pay- 
rolls. The Supreme Court decisions of 
last August have killed, for now, the 
hope of direct state or federal aid. Pres- 
ent state subsidies may be unconstitu- 
tional. And the Gary Report, a 540- 
page study just released by the State 
Board of Regents, says that state aid 
to a sagging Catholic school establish- 
ment would be throwing bad money 
after good. If the governor believes 
Louis Gary, Cooke will have no choice. 
He will begin large-scale closings of the 
schools. His skills as an administrator 
and his candor about money are no 
longer enough. He really could use a 
miracle. And because we ourselves will 
have to bear much of the price of school- 
closings, we could probably use a mira- 
cle, too. BB 
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".. .This year the leaf peekerswith New York license plates aren't 
settling for leaves. They want the deeds to those leaves . . ." 



When I am 85 years old I will 
finally settle down, full of wisdom, 
and write great books while seated in the 
garden window of my Colonial farm- 
house on the top of my mountain in 
Vermont. In reality, nothirig short of 
the Black Plague or nuclear war will 
lower prices enough to allow me to 
buy a farmhouse now, or perhaps ever, 
because I am not the only one who 
seeks an escape from present respon- 
sibilities in an improbably verdant vi- 
sion of the future. A land-buying craze 
has settled over the country, a sense of 
the real closing of the last frontier, and 
because there are too many people, 
some of them with too much money, 
and most of them with too little sense, 
the future will not work out the way 
we hope it will. We are about to mess 
it all up. Again. 

It is. at least, reassuring that people 
have some faith in the possibility of a 
future. "We must buy some land in 
the country," they say — not want, or 
would like to buy, but must, need — 
because "it's for the kids. It's a hedge 
against inflation. It's a good investment. 
There won't be any land left in a few 
years." The less clearly articulated rea- 
sons — also having to do with the future 
— are psychological. America's great- 
ness sprang from the land and the 
second chance will come from the land, 
from the country where the air is clean 
and trees are seasonally green, where 
people live according to the cycles of 
nature and are undeformed by the 
cities. Owning a place in the country 
is a hedge against the future, a chance 
for personal reincarnation. 

Everyone wants to own his private 
national forest, especially middle-class 
New Yorkers who feel vaguely silly 
about calling a seventh-story apartment 
"home." I cannot really blame them. 
The particular place I want is Rock 
Hill. I sit up there and survey, sniffing 
the air as crisp and clear as a mountain 
brook, noticing the frost on the pumpkin 
and Mother Nature's scarlet mantle 
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flung across the sugar maples. Far 
below me, Pawlet nestles into the Ver- 
mont hills, the Mettawee River and 
Flower Brook run together, and I see 
Uncle Rude driving his Scout into town 
to check on the action. Uncle Gib's 
cider mill is squashing away day and 
night, and way up on the opposite 
hill I can see Dot Rizzon picking the 
last of the pears to freeze for pies. At 
eleven o'clock on Sunday morning one 
of the two church bells will ring. Peo- 
ple will be coming into the store for 
the Sunday Times, and Charlie Shinn 
will be doing a land-office business 
in homemade doughnuts at the coffee 
shop. The corn has been cut in the val- 
ley, and if I sit still enough some deer 
will come down the hill looking for 
apples. 



Our Town-a bit mawkish, like the 
original, but it brings a tear to the eye. 
From Rock Hill I can watch the pat- 
terns of life in the valley, and I can 
see the leaf -peckers with New York 
license plates driving through, peeking 
in earnest this year. It won't be enough 
to take home a branch of ^ autumn 
leaves to press between wax paper. 
This year they want the deed to those 
leaves. They want a part of the com- 
munity, and — they say — to be a part 
of it. They will be out searching this 
weekend, all the way from Maine to 
upstate New York and around and 
down to Maryland, all looking for the 
same kinds of property and all dis- 
covering the same sad truths. 

There arc five real estate offices and 
sixteen licensed brokers and salesmen 




in Pawlet — the population of the vil- 
lage is perhaps 200. It is funny that 
I should use the phrase land-office 
business, because the business in the 
town is land. Manchester, ten miles 
away, has 54 brokers and salesmen, 
and Dorset, six miles away, has twen- 
ty. The office in Pawlet I know best, 
because I happen to live with the 
owner, is the green one by the mill 
dam with a bullfrog painted on the 
side. John S. Mach, like all dealers in 
country property, is becoming an expert 
in the art of gentle disillusionment. 

Buyers always need a little introduc- 
tion to the realities of the marketplace 
on their first time out, and Pawlet gets 
more than its share of neophytes. Ver- 
mont is the prime charismatic word to 
root-seekers, and Pawlet is on the main 
line from New York — just drive straight 
up the Taconic, then up Route 22, and 
cut east. It is near civilization (Man- 
chester) but four and a half hours away 
from New York, which seems the outer 
limit. And so they drive in and stop. 
Nice town. Prosperous farms. Visions 
of town meetings and a plum tree of 
abandoned farms dance in their heads. 

A young couple in a Volkswagen 
would like a house with a bathroom 
and central heat and 25 acres overlook- 
ing Stratton Mountain ski area — for 
$5,000— total. 

A Golden Age couple, as they are 
known in the business, want a house 
with some land they can subdivide for 
retirement years. Preferably with some 
lake frontage. 

A doctor, traveling without his wife, 
wants a working farm. He also wants 
a tenant farmer to run the farm so his 
kids can come up in the summer and 
taste milk fresh from his own cows. 
"I want to take my children by the 
hand and walk all Sunday morning 
without coming to a fence," he says, 
taking an impractical view of a work- 
ing farm. 

A stockbroker, acting as an agent 
for a group of pals — the Wednesday 
afternoon squash - and -land -investment 
club — wants a large tract of land for 
investment. Bonds are safe but boring, 
and "you can't manufacture more land," 
he says — the fourth person to think up 
that maxim today. 

A bus full of longhairs, as they are 
known locally, want a farm to fix up, 
with enough land to subsist on and 
enough seclusion for nude sunbathing. 

They have all looked in the real 
estate sections for the perfect ad, which 
would read: 

VERMONT restorable Colonial: 
fireplaces, wide board floors, stone 
walls, bam and outbuildings. 
Woods and meadows, brook, pond 
site, views. Town-maintained road. 
Seclusion. Close to skiing. 200 
acres. $15,000. Terms negotiable. 
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$6,000 $125,000 $23,500 

On one acre in West Rupert, Vt. House is On ten acres with horse barn, magnificent Plain farmhouse in MiddletownSprings.Vt.; 
in very poor shape, needs total renovation. views in Danby, Vt.; owner refused $85,000. with two- or three-acre plot near Route 133. 



Gently, gently, they are informed. 
In Manchester, restored Colonials are 
going for $75,000 with five acres. "Co- 
lonial," in these parts, means old farm- 
house, not semi-Palladian mansion with 
six kinds of hand-carved woodwork. 
In Dorset, the state transfer tax office 
reports, it is no longer unusual to see 
land changing hands for over $100,000. 
Land in ski areas has been rising in 
value 5 to 6 per cent a month; state- 
wide, land prices are rising 1.5 to 2 
per cent a month. Those numbers do 
not mean land is actually turning over 
at any great rate. It means that when 
it sells, it sells high, and the new price 
becomes the new bottom price. Ver- 
monters don't lower the asking price 
when they get a lower bid, they raise 
it. Nor do those numbers mean the 
brokers are getting rich. Real estate 
men from all over the Northeast are 
reporting "soft" summers. "Lots of in- 
terest, very little buying." There are, 
for example, only 6 million acres of 
land in Vermont, and very little for 
sale. The scarcity of land, the growing 
number of brokers sharing the same 
limited number of transactions, plus 
the state of the economy — these factors 
have kept down actual sales despite 
the hysteria to acquire. 

The young couple with $5,000 have 
to be told that raw land overlooking 
Stratton is going for $16,000 to $25,000 
an acre. And that there is not a house, 
a livable house, even without land, 
for sale for $5,000 in the state of Ver- 
mont or, for that matter, in the north- 
eastern United States. If there is such 
a house, it will have some uncozy fea- 
tures — like blasting in a quarry across 
the road. Feel for the young couple. Feel, 
if you must, for the Stratton Corp., 
which will limit lift ticket sales next 



year to 4,500 a day in the hope of 
luring the skiers back to the money 
window, while the skiers, who are 
tired of waiting two hours in lift lines, 
have happily taken up cross-country 
skiing. Feel for the farmer, who held 
on to his rocky unproductive hillside 
for generations, who bought abandoned 
land after the war for 50 cents an acre, 
and who now, because he is on an ac- 
cess road to a ski slope, is being assessed 
at market value, and his taxes are more 
than his net profit. He will have to sell 
— in fact, why shouldn't he sell and 
finally see profit — but where will he 
go to live? 

There is a critical housing shortage 
in rural areas. Village houses in south- 
ern Vermont are going for $20,000 and 
up. Some new zoning laws, beloved 
of the outsider who wants Vermont to 
stay just the way it is — from the mo- 
ment of his purchase — require two- 
acre plots as a minimum outside of 
town and forbid trailers (which are 
ugly outside but comfortable inside, 
and can be financed like a car.) Feel 
for the State of Vermont, dependent on 
property taxes, trying to work out 
new land-use tax policies and planning 
schemes which will certainly meet with 
bitter local opposition. Feel for the 
town of Winhail, which receives little 
of the tax money from Stratton Moun- 
tain condominiums, but most of the 
sewage outflow into its watershed. Feel 
for the Southern Vermont Conservation 
Society, trying to persuade the town, 
the state, the country, and the world 
that a watershed is not a region de- 
fined by political boundaries, but an 
ecological miracle which can be de- 
stroyed — by clearing hilltops for ski 
trails, for example — but never replaced. 



The Golden Age couples are intro- 
duced to the notion of living in the 
village, where good, sound houses are 
too expensive for natives and undesir- 
able to summer people. "Cheap" prop- 
erty with water frontage is going for 
one hundred dollars a foot. Subdividing 
land is now governed by laws demand- 
ing topographical studies, percolation 
tests, and roads that make private 
development too expensive and compli- 
cated. Probably a good thing, but hard 
on the farmer who wants to sell off 
two or three parcels to keep the home 
farm going. His son, if he wants a farm 
of his own, cannot afford to buy one. 

The doctor has read in Medical 
Economics that land is the place to 
invest his money. The fact that his 
wife has declined to look with him 
indicates a certain family conflict. The 
number of divorces during renovation 
is privately observed as high. The doc- 
tor learns that a profitable farm is not 
for sale, and therefore he would be 
paying the tenant farmer the difference. 
No one makes money now by laying or 
cutting wood, and farmers who are 
paid by the government to farm are in 
California or are United States sena- 
tors. The city farmer and the longhair 
have a romantic notion that farming is 
good. But it isn't leisurely and it isn't 
even a very good tax deduction. Cows 
need to be milked twice a day, every day, 
and even at subsistence levels a cow 
costs $400; a modern barn and equip- 
ment costs $150,000. Two or three 
years ago there were 15,000 farms in 
Vermont. Now there are 6,000. 

The longhairs are actually rather 
popular newcomers, replacing the sum- 
mer people (who have lost their good 
habits of paying their taxes and mind- 
ing their business) in the affections of 
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$110,000 

On eight secluded acres in Dorset, Vt.; 24- 
foot living room, four baths, two fireplaces. 

the natives. There are, of course, ques- 
tions asked. How can a bunch of weird- 
looking kids get together $60,000 for a 
farm? From their parents, it turns out, 
or from their years spent working as 
respectable journalists, teachers, and 
film editors. What about their hygienic 
and sexual arrangements? — a question 
which is rarely asked about the natives, 
however relevant it might be. The long- 
hairs serve as useful scapegoats, being 
blamed for all local thefts, drug traffic, 
and welfare-cost rises. But on the whole 
it is now recognized that the kids care 
about the land, are struggling with ideas 
of community, and in the north — where 
most of the communes are — the town 
fathers have had to urge participation 
in local politics. "They say they are 
apolitical, but I tell them if they don't 
do it someone else will," reports a leg- 
islator from the Northeast Kingdom. 
Nude sunbathing will, however, give 
the broker who sold them the land a 
bad name. 

As for the ideal advertisement, end 
all hopes. "Ask any broker and he'll 
tell you he can't find enough family- 
size Colonial houses in prime condition 
with modern equipment in the midst 
of ten acres of 'country' for, say, 
$50,000 — a typical dream deal. But by 
being more realistic now and accepting 
less for your $50,000 you may approach 
your goal over a period of years," re- 
ports Country Properly News, pub- 
lished by Investment Dealers' Digest, 
150 Broadway, New York. On the 
weekend of October 2, Investment 
Dealers' Digest ran a two-day seminar 
called "How to Buy Country Property 
for Pleasure and Profit" at the New 
York Hilton, covering everything from 
where to buy to real estate syndicates. 
It cost $25 a person and was, not sur- 



$27,500 

Old barn on sixteen acres with excellent 
views, in Pawlet, Vt.; spring on property. 

prisingly, well attended. They plan an- 
other in late January. 

But wait a minute. $50,000!!!! By 
my standards that means there is noth- 
ing left. At that price only the wrong 
people can afford to buy. And the 
wrong people are the ones who de- 
scribe everyone else as "the wrong kind 
of people." There has to be something. 

The broker urges plucky clients to 
consider renovating a house. Ten years 
ago, when the house cost $3,000, reno- 
vating was fun. Neighboring newcom- 
ers spent summer after summer discuss- 
ing rotten sills and septic tanks. The 
long slow procession of local carpen- 
ters introduced one to the local mores. 
Now the house costs $15,000 and tech- 
nology and expectations have wrought 
changes. "My God," they say, about 
the house Aunt Maud has lived in for 
30 years, comfortably enough, "it needs 
$30,000 to put it in shape." They mean 
it needs to have the plaster and clap- 
boards removed so insulation can be 
put in. It needs central heat and conse- 
quent readjustments in the warped 
boards. It needs a new water system 
for the two new toilets. And a fire- 
place. All to be done right now. It is 
usual to jack up the house, and put in 
a new foundation, but I know a couple 
who hired a man to whittle little sticks 
of wood to fill the gaps in the wide 
board floors. And then, they can't un- 
derstand why the taxes, which were 
$150 a year, go up to $500 a year. 
There is nothing like the sight of For- 
mica in a kitchen to set a lister think- 
ing about reappraisal, especially when 
he notices that the house and/or land 
sold for twelve times Aunt Maud's ap- 
praised value. 

Southern Vermont, says John Mach, 
is pretty well picked over. So, do peo- 



$30,000 

Eight-year-old ranch house on one acre in 
Pawlet, Vt.; attractive basement game room. 

pie give up in despair and go back 
to New York and set about saving the 
city? Not at all. They set their jaw and 
mutter, "We better get something, some- 
where, quick before it's all gone and 
our children are doomed to a lifetime 
in the city without title to a single 
tree." They go across the street to see 
what somebody else can tell them. 
They start thinking about raw land and 
the joys of camping out until they can 
build. Maybe twenty acres for $20,000 
is just as nice as 200 for $20,000. They 
are asked to consider looking across the 
border at New York State. Ugh. They 
want New England. It is true that New 
York was a feudal system of tenants 
and patroons until well into the second 
half of the nineteenth century, but the 
slightly gray aura it has to a confirmed 
Vermonter is imaginary and the houses 
and hills just across the border are real- 
ly as pretty, and sometimes half the 
price. 

No, they say, putting the children 
back in the car, if we can't have Ver- 
mont, we'll take Maine. 

So, they drive over to Maine, which 
is a bit farther than they ever thought 
of going, but, of course, some day they 
will want to move permanently to the 
country, and so. . . . They look at shore- 
front property, doubling in price every 
year, and most of it unavailable at any 
price. An island? Going for about 
$2,000 an acre — incredible for Maine — 
and unlivable on and unreachable ex- 
cept in the summer. Inland Maine? 
Already they are seven hours from 
New York by car, but there are 200 
million people in Bos-Wash. Who 
knows what the future will bring? Heli- 
copters, interstate highways, data re- 
trieval centers which will let them sit 
by the hearth and "make decisions." 
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$16,000 

Two acres on edge of Pawlel village; house, 
barns need renovation: brook on property. 



$45,000-$5S,000 $16^00 

Estate sale: village mansion in Middletown Excellent views, house needs work in Danby 
Springs: house, barn, pool on twenty acres. Middle Village, Vt. One acre, two-hole privy. 



Mt. Vernon, Maine, is a charming 
town in the middle of the state. In the 
last couple of years it has been infil- 
trated by artists and antique dealers. 
Land sells for $100 to $400 an acre 
— when it sells; most of it is be- 
ing held off the market in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices. The pine woods 
around the town pond have been 
marked out in lakefront lots. Improved 
houses in the town are about $12,000. 
Compared with the rest of the North- 
east, Maine is a fairly good place to look. 
Ten large corporations — paper com- 
panies — own nearly half the land in 
Maine, which has at least preserved 
vast wilderness areas. Most of the 
state is clay or rocky soil, unsuited 
to development. It is the poorest ru- 
ral area in the Northeast, and if you 
are hoping to move there, be sure to 
take your job along with you. The one 
valuable item the natives own is land, 
and they know it. Any bargain will be 
snapped up by brokers and agents for 
developers, unless your brother hap- 
pens to be very neighborly with a re- 
tiring farmer and lets you know first. 

A good local broker, given the cus- 
tomer's time and faith, can be as good 
as being first cousin to the farmers in 
the area. 

Brokers spend hundreds of hours 
finding property, checking deeds, writ- 
ing letters, pushing lawyers, and getting 
the eighteenth cousin who owns hunt- 
ing rights to sign a deed transfer. He 
is practically like a marriage broker. 
For every deal that goes through in a 
month, there are twenty that never work 
out at all. A broker's commission is 
hard-earned. But it's all a game to big- 
city buyers. They dine out at home on 
stories of the great character they've 
got working for them up in the coun- 
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try, and they hang out at the broker's 
office on weekends talking about their 
love for the land. And then one day 
the broker gets a letter saying the farm 
he has been trying to sell for three 
years, at an inflated price, has been 
taken off the market by the prospective 
seller. A year later he finds out it was 
sold privately the same week the letter 
went out — at a loss to the broker of 
a $7,000 commission. The broker won't 
be quite such a good buddy the next 
time. He starts boning up on lawsuit 
cases and acquires the lean hungry look 
of that peculiar breed — the suburban 
real estate woman. 

One day in the summer of 1970 I 
sat in on a closing in upstate Vermont. 
The farmer and his wife were young, 
poor, toothless, and had originally 
bought their farm for $40,000; they 
had financed the whole purchase price 
through a federally financed mortgage 
program. They weren't very good farm- 
ers, and in the seven years they owned 
it, the barn had fallen in and the land 
had acquired dozens of junk cars. It was 
being sold for $40,000 — for almost 500 
acres of woods, fields and brooks. The 
farmer was getting out with about $12,- 
000, after debts, more than he had to 
start with, and now he would have to 
get a trailer and get a job in the only 
place that had one in his area — a quar- 
ry. He said, "The hard part is, tomor- 
row 1 will wake up and I won't own 
the farm anymore." The buyer, a stal- 
wart young former New York City 
banker, who had come up to Vermont 
to start a completely different way of 
life, spoke warmly about the land. 
"I've bought it with some friends. We 
want to hunt and camp and fish on it. 
1 hope I'll have it the rest of my life." 
A few months later, that same land 



was advertised for $150,000. 

If the private buyer experiences some 
inner qualm at the thought that he may 
be contributing to a 200 per cent profit, 
he would do well to check before clos- 
ing. Town records are the place to start. 
It may be that his down payment is go- 
ing directly into the next room, where 
the farmer who owned the land is re- 
ceiving it from the brokers as the com- 
plete purchase price. The twenty-acre 
compromise for a building site, when 
200 were wanted, may be the back par- 
cel of land that is being bought on a 
release clause from a developer who 
bought the whole farm — for that price 
— and hasn't paid for it yet. It is per- 
fectly legal, but whether it is moral or 
socially useful is another question. The 
buyer may not mind, but if he does 
there will always be another — there are, 
as I said, far too many people in this 
country with too much money. Irving 
Price, president of Hudson Michael 
Realty in Hudson, New York, says, 
"They drive up on Wednesday after- 
noons, come into the office and say they 
want to invest in land. But hurry, please, 
because they have to be back in the town 
for dinner at seven." Rumors — prob- 
ably unfounded — are building in upstate 
areas that the Mafia is buying land. 

Last summer the most popular folk 
hero in Maine was the man who was 
reported to have refused to sell 25 
acres for $250,000 in Machiasport to 
an oil refinery. But the pressure is grow- 
ing. Brokers speak of "the market" and 
"the need." "People have to go some- 
where," one told me. 

Some of the gunslingers with energy 
left from the sixties buy tracts of land 
without even seeing them. They have no 
idea of the community the land is in, 
no notion of the people living there, 
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Cfetting the 
Lay of the Land 



I assume that everyone looking for land will now assume 
the correct philosophical attitude, and as a reward I am 
offering some practical advice, drawn from interviews 
with teal estate brokers, especiidly Irving Price, ptesidoat 
of Hudson Michael Realty in Hudson, New York. Mr. 
Price's book Buying Country Property: Pitfalls and Plea- 
sures, to be published by Harper & Row in January, 
reveals him as the Ralph Nader of the real estate bu^ess, 
and funny besides. 

The best place in the Northeast to look for cheap land 
— $100 to $300 an acre — is anywhere within a hundred 
miles of the Canadian border. It doesn't really seem like 
a wilderness up there, except that the sky is very high. 
For medium-price land, $300 to $500 an acre, check the 
southern tier of New York State and the western Catskills. 
Nova Scotia — the Bennuda of the North Atlantic — is very 
cheap, |100 an acre, but you have to drive halfway to 
Ireland to get there. 

"Wholesale" land, 75 acres or better, is cheaper per 
acre. Village houses are somewhat underpriced. Land far 
from electricity is cheaper (as a rule of thumb, figure that 
it costs $1,000 a mile to put in a utility line, payable 
over ten years). Older owners usually cannot bring them- 
selves to ask $100,000 for something they bought for 
$7,500. Avoid towns with spectacular appeal like culture 
or lakes, or nearby towns. Stay 100 miles from any big 
cities. Read the local papers, and have a spy — local con- 
tacts explain all the exceptions to the expensive rules. 

The Broker: Finding the right one is like finding an 
analyst. Brokers will have listings in other places, and they 
co-broke. It doesn't cost you any more. If you change the 
area you want, stick with the broker you like. Be loyal: 

too many brokers for the broth make bad neighbors, and 
the ideal client writes first, explaining what he wants, and 
doesn't waste a weekend of the broker's time on Basic 
Education. Ideally, clients know what they want. 

Looking at the House: Be on time, don't start bargain- 
ing for the furniture before youVe bought the house, don't 
make remarks about plastic doilies under TV sets. Say 
thank you. If it's wrong, say something nice like 'It's 
lovely but it's too small.' On the way out, don't blow your 
horn at the tractor or run over a cow. You are not in the 
jungle, and if you do buy, the natives will never forget 
how rude you were. Wliile bowing and smiling, look for 
insulation, water stains on ceilings, wiring, turn on all the 
spigots and flush all the (putative) toilets. Look for sump 
pumps. If in doubt, hire a contractor to give an opinion 
and estimate on plumbing, etc. Double the estimate. In 
the country, everything is cheaper, but it always has to 
be done twice. 

The Lawyer: City lawyers have introduced professional 
ideas into regions where 'informality' has long been a 
method. Th^ demand surveys, title insurance, diey ques- 
tion whether someone's timber rights should be carried 
on into the 21st century. They also antagonize local 
lawyers, and cannot prod daily when necessary. Exhibit 
confidence! Join the community — hire it! 

Surveys: "From the barn (red) and thence running along 
the line of lones (dead)" may not be as accurate as you 

and ihc title insurance company might wish. The farmer 



will object to having his land surveyed. Get it done, or 
have it done, anyway, so the inevitable arguments about 
"More or less" or "as held in possession" can proceed on 
a scientific basis. 

Clodqg Costs: Surprisel Bring money— enough for the 
attorneys, title insurance, escrow of taxes and insurance, 
the broker's commission in Vermont, and any leftover 
fuel oil the seller may remember at the last minute. 
Average cost $1,000 to $2.000— plus commission. 

Water: Have the supply checked for germs, and for 
existence. Do not close on a property until you are sure 
there is water — not the kind that has "always run for a 
hundred years"— it ran witliout two toilets and a washing 
machine. Sulphur water is everywhere, you may have your 
own wood and spa. Lake water as a supply will freeze 
in winter. Ponds must have water running in and out, 
otherwise they are swamps. [Buyer: "Can I swim in it?" 
Broker: "Sure" {sotto voce: "if you can swim.")] Distrust 
any mention of eveMunning sjMrings. 

Property Taxes: They will rise after you buy the prop- 
erty. Go and dtocuss tibe case with the local assessors. 
Do not go in a Cadillac. Do sound as though you plan 

to live permanently in the town and vote Republican. 
You might save 20 per cent. It is always a good rule to 
appear as an actual, communicating hiunan b^g radm 

than shouting over the phone. 

Financing: Add closing costs to expense, then add the 
principal, taxes, interest, insurance, and maintenance. 
Unis fortified by the reality of the real cost, press on 
toward a mortgage. Try to get the owner to Uike back a 
mortgage, which may save a couple of percentage points, 
and can be a tax benefit to sellers over 65 with low 
incomes. Otherwise .... Even if the New York City 
bank has lent you $100,000 a week for fifteen years, it 
will not, for reasons of its own, finance country property. 
Inquire mto die attitudes of local banks, which are usually 
good and co-operative, but some actively think of second 
homes as luxuries which should be paid for. Some areas 
don't want summer people, they prefer to save available 
housing for the natives. Banks are reassured if you say 
you want to live in the coimtry — although you are a better 
credit risk if you live in the city where the jobs are. 
Some banks insist CHi iqipraising by old standards and 
will not give $40,000 for something they think Is worA 
$16,000. Small banks with small resources must satisfy 
local needs first. Wherever there is a large mutual savings 
bank, chances are better. Vermont is one of the worst 
states to borrow money in; banks legally ask for 9 to 10 
per cent (7Vi percent for local people) and they require 
more down. Raw land is almost impossible to finance, 
unimproved houses are very difficult. Banks are not im- 
pressed if you have to borrow the down payment. Young 
wives who might have children and stop working are 
termed "vulnerable," and a single woman should be 35ish, 
hard working, and come with good references. It will be 
difficult to asstmie a mortgage at the old 5 per cent these 
days — banks are losing money at that rate. 

The best thing is to come up during bank hours, meet 
the mortgage officer, and convince him of your com- 
mitment, sincerity and general desirability. — I. O'R. 
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Normally 
the worlds of 

communications 
and hi^i finance 
are nothing 
to laugh at. 

But whoever said 

Arte fohnson 

and Louis Nye 
were normal? 




The David Frost Revue 

with guest stars Arte Johnson (Oct. 17) and Louis Nye (Oct. 24) 

10:30pm Sundays 

Tai<e two of the more oppressive aspects of modern living: com- 
munications and money. 

Seen through the slightly jaundiced eyes of David Frost and 
his comic cohorts, Jack Gilford and Marcia Rodd, they become 
slightly ridiculous. Then add the cockeyed capers of two zanies 
like Arte Johnson and Louis Nye and the ridiculous becomes 
sublimely funny. 

Be prepared. On Sunday, October 17, Arte Johnson joins 
David and Co. for a kook's-eye view of communications. On the 
following Sunday, October 24, Louis Nye dons lunatic fringe 
when money becomes the topic of the day. 

Start Mondays bright. Watch David Frost Sunday night. 

WCBS-TV®2 

CBS 
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and absolutely no interest in the effect 
on those people of their games. Mutual 
funds have looked into their crystal 
balls and started buying up huge tracts 
of raw land. Foreign land syndicates 
are peering at Canada, Australia, and 
the United States, having already 
grabbed up the Caribbean. Investment 
syndicates and trusts are being set up, 
some of them as publicly held stock 
companies, to invest in land. So much 
for the interaction between buyer and 
community. 

If the land is developed, who will 
pay for the sewage plant, the roads, 
and schools? The town, or the develop- 
ers? What if all those parcels are ac- 
tually built on? What if two-acre mini- 
mum house lot zoning means houses 
on every two acres? The recurrent 
nightmare in Vermont is. What would 
happen if all those summer people real- 
ly did act out their fantasies and move 
up permanently? It would be the sub- 
urbs, and those interested in history re- 
peating itself will recall when people 
fled to the suburbs for air, trees and 
children's safety. Americans have a 
naive faith that technology will find a 
way, but the ecology of the northeast- 
ern United States simply cannot sup- 
port the number of houses — all flush- 
ing and electrifying — that investors are 
imagining. 

The ecology movement turns out to 
be a great deal more serious than most 
developers expected. Land bankers, who 
bought up tracts four or five years ago, 
are suddenly discovering that legisla- 
tion has made it too expensive to de- 
velop, or perhaps forbidden develop- 
ment at all. The Vermont legislature 
passed an environmental control act 
last year in response to opposition to 
a developer's plan to build cluster 
housing — almost 5,000 chalets on about 
1,500 acres — on woodland near Mt. 
Snow bought from an out-of-state com- 
pany. Sewage was beginning to seep 
into drinking supplies around other 
ski resorts. Act 250 was held up as 
model legislation, but it is hardly per- 
fect. Environmentalists were appalled 
to discover that developers were ap- 
pointed to the regional control boards. 
Inevitably, pressure is mounting this 
year to weaken the law. 

In the long run, conservation makes 
sound business sense — good develop- 
ments make money. Ecological restric- 
tions underscore the falsity of the idea 
that all land, everywhere, will rise in 
value. Land makes money only if it is 
worked, or can be resold as profit. 
Some land is not suitable for develop- 
ment. Some was bought beyond the 
point of profitable return. Forty per 
cent of a developer's cost is marketing, 
which leaves little margin for an in- 
dividual buyer to resell at a quick 
profit. 



The trouble with ecology, even if it 
is a saving grace as a state of conscious- 
ness, is that it is a national mood which 
must be implemented at a local level, 
and local implementation is piecemeal 
and subject to pressures. Laws made in 
the state capitol are deeply suspected 
and resented by people in the country. 
Regions are both too big and too small. 
They don't take in enough to make eco- 
logical sense, and they take in too much 
for the local people to put up with. 
World disarmament would be a Sunday 
picnic to achieve compared with getting 
an agreement on zoning in Vermont. 
Despite a growing local awareness of 
the power of a community to stop 
development, and even utility lines, 
there is an equal reluctance to vote, if 
they vote at all, for any law which might, 
at any time, hinder me from doing 
what I want with my land. Zoning is a 
favorite preoccupation of the new- 
comers — the latest variation on "I'll 
show you boys how to farm." Now 
they say, "Let me show you how to 
plan." "It's a problem of legislating 
taste," says a Vermont legislator, a re- 
mark which reminds me of the pam- 
phlet I acquired which argued that 
people shouldn't be purists about the 
wilderness. After all, look at Switzer- 
land. It's pretty and it isn't a wilder- 
ness. Ah yes, but look at Route 7 in 
Rutland, Vermont, where the elm trees 
have been cut down and replaced by 
Neba Roast Beef and McDonald's. A 
matter of taste, I suppose. 

Sooner or later, preferably sooner, 
the ecology movement is going to force 
some new thinking on land use control. 
Maybe it is time to give up on the old 
Jeffersonian idea that all wealth comes 
from the land. He meant crops, and 
timbers, and even mining. He didn't 
mean views, seclusion, escape, or prox- 
imity to the right people. Maybe it is 
time to stop basing our taxes on prop- 
erty. Perhaps land speculation is not 
socially useful and should be stopped. 
John Kenneth Galbraith suggests that 
any profit from resale within five years 
of purchase should be taxed at 75 per 
cent. "There should be a big program 
of condemning and buying land pub- 
licly," he says. "The state should have 
the option of buying land at probate 
prices whenever large tracts pass from 
one generation to the next. Cabin space, 
even farm space, could be leased and 
controlled by planners." 

Most private buyers acquire land for 
noble motives — a future for the kids, 
a bit of America, a fulfillment of their 
yearning for community. Small towns 
are de facto communities, because they 
are, not because they were planned or 
created. And until recently newcomers 
understood that they were the mecha- 
nism for a small bit of local sociologi- 
cal disorientation. When they bought 
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The fine work 

of art that 
is always signed* 

The Bordeaux wines of the Ginestet 
family have traditionally been regarded 
as superior examples of the wine- 
maker's art. Ginestet Margaux is but 
one that has helped establish this 
family's impeccable reputation. Look 
for the personal signature of Bernard 
Ginestet on the label when you 
make your selection. 
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^ The Bermudiana Hotei 

In the centre of busy Hamilton, with a majestic 
view of the harbour and the Royal Bermuda Yacht 
Club. Convenient to the best shops and night 
clubs, with free transportation to the private 
Beach Club. 



The Belmont Hotel & Golf Club 

Dramatically situated on a 100-acre estate, the 
hotel and golf club commands a sweeping view of 
Bermuda and the Great Sound. Championship golf 
course, huge swimming pool, excellent tennis. 
Entertainment for every taste. Beach Club privileges 

Hormoni^ Holl 

Picturesque country cottages tucked into 7V2 
acres of flowering gardens above the sea. 
Informal atmosphere. Pool and putting green. 
Beach Club privileges. 
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For Information see your travel agent or contact: ROBERT REID ASSOCIATES, INC., 
International Representatives. Dept.NY-10, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 
Tel: (212) 757-2444. Offices in Chicago, Miami, Toronto and London, England 
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A controversial 
educator speaks out 

■ Here is the witty, iconoclastic head- 
master of New York City's Dalton School — 
on permissive parents, sex education, test- 
ing, science education, Paul Goodman, John 
Holt, and much more. "Eminently readable 
and endlessly provocative ... the work of a 
man who cares deeply about children and 
their education." — Time 

Just published 

WHO PUSHED 
HUMPTY DUMPTY? 

DILEMMAS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION TODAY 

By Donald Barr 

$10, now at your bookstore 




Next trip 
to Europe, 

pack 
\fo\}( wife. 



Take her along for next to nothing. 
Pick Icelandic's l-to-16day round 
trip fare of $265 to Luxembourg. 
Save $247 compared with fares 
on other scheduled airlines. Gen- 
tlemen, call your travel agent or 
Icelandic at (212) PL 7-8585 
while your wife starts packing. 



. . How many believe there was truth in 
Winesburg, Ohio and even Peyton Place?. . . 



the old Harrington place, it went on 
being called the old Harrington place 
for twenty years. They understood that 
outsiders don't speak up in town meet- 
ings for years and years, if ever. Nowa- 
days, the people moving in have never 
heard that silence is a virtue. They 
barge right in, calling for action and 
letters to the governor and public ex- 
penditures for investigations, and they 
are puzzled when suddenly everyone is 
on his feet drinking coffee and the 
meeting is adjourned. When the instinct 
to feel like a stranger is lost, then the 
community no longer belongs to itself. 
And, in fact, this summer a report was 
published which stated that Vermont is 
a colony. "Vermont's industry, its land 
and its resources are owned and con- 
trolled by out-of-staters," wrote Lee 
Webb, professor of economics at God- 
dard College in Plainfield. The wealth 
of Vermont cannot be used to develop 
the state. It is drained off into the ma- 
jor metropolitan areas. And the same is 
true of Maine, northern New Hamp- 
shire and northern New York. 

I suppose being a colony is better 
than starving. The raucous voice of the 
newcomer, raised in the Grange Hall, 
can even be interpreted as valuable 
new blood. Are we foolish, now that 
we have full mouths, but little hope be- 
yond that limited ambition, to begin to 
doubt the benefits of ski resorts, small 
manufacturers, the precarious living 
earned by selling land, the tourist dol- 
lar? "Still, the quest and compulsion 
for that tourist dollar continues at a 
dizzying pace with little or no thought 
to possible consequences, as if opening 
a roadside stand to sell busted chairs, 
old bottles, chipped dishes and dis- 
colored chamber pots would really 
broaden Maine's economic and employ- 
ment base," wrote William Langley in 
the Maine Times. It seems a poor re- 
ward for 25 years of holding on. Can 
the down- country people understand 
what that means — Holding On? 

After the war, Pawlet, Vermont, be- 
gan to crumble into the Mettawee River. 
Old factories, old houses, three old 
stores — they leaned against each other 
and waited for the end. The people 
moved to Connecticut, to the jobs. But 
a few stayed, not because they were too 
dumb to leave, but because they knew 
about roots. John Mach, who owned 
the store, bought up the crumbling 
buildings and tore them down despite 
local complaints about removing tax- 
able property. He rebuilt the mill dam, 
made a swiming hole, built a water- 



wheel. Charlie Shinn moved an old rail- 
road station across two towns and 
started a coffee shop. Route 30 got a 
hard top. Some farmers prospered, and 
others drove back and forth to jobs in 
New York State, or Rutland, at the ski 
slopes. There began to be more people 
than cows in Vermont. Holding On. 

From Rock Hill I can see the sur- 
veyors' stakes for the sewage plant 
they want to put in our horse pasture. 
Pawlet needs a sewage plant. The 
drinking water in New York City is 
purer than most of Vermont's. I can 
see ten "suburban" houses where there 
were none before, and the roads going 
up to them. Change and decay, change 
and decay, I mutter, under my butter- 
nut tree. What will happen? Who owns 
this hill I am sitting on? Who owns 
those other hills looking down over the 
village, and what are their plans? 

Can they imagine that moving to the 
country is not the final escape clause? 
How many will believe, in their frantic 
impulse to leave the cities, that there 
was truth in Winesburg, Ohio, and 
even Peyton Place? All those light- 
hearted books on fixing up an old farm 
and the joys of Vermont winters — they 
are almost all written by people who 
were moving away even as they wrote. 
Vegetable gardens are not so entertain- 
ing after a few years, and during the 
winter the barn boards snap off the 
walls and the fences fall to the sound 
of dollar bills. They seek "seclusion," 
but the true privacy is in the city, where 
they can move to another block and 
start a whole new life, where they can 
walk down the street and not know 
anyone they see. In small towns there 
are physical confrontations, not tele- 
phone phantoms, and those real people 
— who are not "characters," but have 
character — are the un-self-selected com- 
munity they think they want, where the 
working phrases are "He's always been 
like that," or "What can I do? I've got 
to live with them." Where it isn't that 
everyone knows what you are doing 
that is ulcerating; it is that you know 
what they are doing, and in a small 
town "That's the way it is." 

The way it is may be friendly, neigh- 
borly, with plenty of help in any catas- 
trophe. But it is also difficult, hard, 
stubborn, and the set of accommoda- 
tions required for city life do not apply. 
If it doesn't work out the way the out- 
siders hope it will, perhaps they should 
have remembered Emerson: "Though 
we travel the world over to find the 
beautiful, we must carry it with us, or 
we find it not." 
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Seagram's VO. 

For people who make every moment count. 

They seem to do everything. And they do it right. Even when 
it comes to having a drink. It has to be Seagram's V.O. Very special. 
Very Canadian. Very right. Knov^n by the company it keeps 
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Five women who can easily afford 
any fur coat in the world 
tell why tn^Ve proudly wearing fakes. 



DORIS DAY: "Killing an animal to make a coat is a sin. 
It wasn 't meant to be, and we have no right to do it. 

"At one time, before I was aware of the situation, I 
did buy fur coats. Today when I look at them hanging 
in the closet I could cry. 

"It's so wrong for a man to think that the biggest 
thing he can do for his wife is buy her a fur coat at 
Christmas. It's the most ejM thing he can do. Buy her 
a fake fur. They're so beautiful, so lovely, so warm, so 
pretty to look at. 

"A woman gains status when she refuses to see 
anything killed to be put on her back. Then she's truly 
beautiful.." 

AMANDA BLAKE: "Killing animals for the sake of 
vanity I think is a shame. 

"I feel very guilty about having worn fur coats. As 
for the women who know about our vanishing wildlife 
and continue to buy fur coats— I wonder how they'd 
like to be skinned? 

"I have noticed that the reaction to real fur coats is 
becoming nausea on the observer's part. If a woman 
wants to wear something that looks like an animal, 
fake fur is the only way to go. 

"People are putting the whole real fur thing down 
and I thank God., thank God." 

JAYNE MEADOWS: "I don't see how you can wear a fur 
coat without feeling, literally, like a murderer. It is, 
I believe, against God's law. Against His whole plan 
for the universe. 

'7 feel very sad for women who continue to purchase 
real fur coats. They are lacking in a woman 's most 
important requisites, heart and sensitivity. 

"Bravo for the women who are wearing fake fur. It's 
the only way to go. It 's warmer and everything else. 
A ndyouare happy with it becauseyoudon 't feel guilty 
in it You don 't feel like a murderer." 

ANGIE DICKINSON: "Although I don't feel I have the 
right to tell other people whjat to do, my respect for an 
animal's right to live doesn't let me approve of the 
killing of animals for coats. 

"If a woman can help an animal or a child, that 's the 
most important thing." 

MARY TYLER MOORE: "The killing of an animal for the 
sake of the appearance of luxury doesn 't achieve 
anything. I have seen so many coats so much more 
attractive than fur— some fake fur, some fabric. It 's in 
the design, not necessarily the fabric. 

"I am aware that there are specific ecological 
problems, but for me alLanimals have a right to 
humane treatment." 



E. F. Timme & Son is one of the world's leading 
suppliers of plush and flat fabrics for home, industry 
aria transportation. 

Although Timme-Tatiori'fake fur represents only a 
small part of our output and income, it is the subject of 
virtually all our advertising. 

For two reasons: 

1. We believe that the slaughter of wildlife in the 
name of fashion is cruel and, eventually, suicidal We 
want to do something about it. As we gain acceptance 
for fake fur through advertising, the demand for the 
real thing goes dowru So fewer animals die. 

And that's the big thing. 

2. As more and more people start turning to fake fur, 
we want them to know that E. F. Timme <S Son makes 
the best fake fur money can buy. 45 different kinds. 
With heavy emphasis, we don 't mind adding, on the 
Endangered Species. 

Incidentally we only make the fabric. It's the many 
fine manufacturers arid designers who buy from us 
who make the coats. Miss Day's "Lynx" Miss Blake's 
"Hair Seal," Miss Meadows ' "Leopard" Miss Dickinson's 
"Jaguar^' Miss Moore's "Tiger" were designed and ex- 
ecuted by Lupu in Timme-lhtion Lynx, Silver Frost, 
Congo, Jagra and Bengal 
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Fur coats shouldn't be 
made of fur. 



These ladies have received no pa>'mcnt for their appearance in this ad. At their request a contribution has been made by the E. F. Timme Co. 

to Geveland Amory's Fund For Animals. These ladies are all on the national board of that organization. For information on how you can join, urite 

Fund For Animals. Inc.. Box 444. Wall Street Station. N.Y.C. 
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While listeningto WNCN's 
"Saturday Afternoon Upera'Walter Kalbshaxe 
nearly substituted sirloin for chuck in an 
excess of Wagnerian rhapsodizing. 
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Kalbshaxe, the friendly 
neighborhood purveyor of USDA 
Prime, holds passionate views on just 
about everything— ecology, taxes, the 
Mayor, the New York Knicks, and 
most of all, music. 

Oh. he watches the evening 
news and certain specials on television, 
but it's his beloved music that provides 
Walter with the spiritual sustenance 
of life. The great operas. The sym- 
phonies of Beethoven. Brahms and 
Mozart. The piano music of Chopin. 
He listens to these glorious 
unds with the involvement of a true 
connoisseur, and he relies on the one 
remaining bastion of fine music on 
New York radio... WNCN at 104.3 
on the FM dial. 

As Walter himself remarked 
to one of his customers the other day, 
"WNCN is the only station left for us real 
music lovers, and that's no baloney." 



WNCN 

104.3 FM N.Y 
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b That Really 
■elson Rockefeller Crawling 
to Richard Hizon? 

By Richard Reeves 



". . . If the Vice Presidency should take a little crawling, it's still 
Rockefeller's last chance at ultimate earthly power . . ." 



Nelson Rockefeller literally gasped 
that morning in Miami three years ago 
when Richard Nixon came on televi- 
sion and said that Governor Spiro 
Agnew of Maryland would be his run- 
ning mate for Vice President. Nobody 
there, in Rockefeller's suite at the 
Americana Hotel, had ever heard him 
gasp before, but they had heard the next 
thing he said several times: "It's just like 
Dick. He always blows the big one." 

Rockefeller said it sadly, as if Nixon, 
the man who had stood between him 
and the Presidency all through the six- 
ties, were finally beneath his contempt. 
After that morning, there were to be 
no more of the curt public slashes at 
Nixon that had punctuated their con- 
flicting careers during that decade. "I 
have nothing to do with Nixon, nothing 
. . . " Rockefeller had said once. "I 
hate the thought of Dick Nixon be- 
ing President of the United States . . . 
Nixon's the one, all right — the one who 
lost it for us in I960." 

Publicly, Rockefeller had gone 
through the motions of helping to elect 
the Republican ticket in 1968 and then 
was as silent as a politician could be 
during the early Nixon Presidency, re- 
fusing to speak out about Clement 
Haynsworth or Harrold Carswell. about 
Washington's attitude toward the cities, 
even about the war. By then. Rockefel- 
ler, the old superhawk, had realized 
that Vietnam was a disaster, a neces- 
sary and even moral thing, in his view, 
but a disaster because it had gone on 
too long. He sat in his apartment over- 
looking Central Park one evening in 
June of 1970 and said again that Nixon 
couldn't handle the big one, that the 
President had to get out of Vietnam 
and that he. Nelson Rockefeller, was 
afraid to publicly go after Nixon on the 



war. Afraid? Yes, Rockefeller said. Peo- 
ple didn't understand the strain Nixon 
was under. The man was being pushed 
too far. And he, Rockefeller, didn't 
want to be the one who pushed the 
President beyond . . . 

Maybe the governor was rationaliz- 
ing his own silence on the war. But if 
he was, he was going to incredible 
lengths to do it. He seemed to be say- 
ing that the President of the United 
States was going nuts. He spoke with 
what I took to be sadness, well beyond 
contempt for his old enemy. 

Those bitter years of the sixties and 
the almost two years/of strained silence 
that followed are prologue to an un- 
folding Nixon-Rockefeller drama that is 
already changing the state and national 
politics of the seventies. 

In case you haven't noticed, Nixon 
and Rockefeller appear to have made 
peace in their time. After indeterminate 
months of secret message-bearing by 
foreign policy czar Henry Kissinger, an 
old Rockefeller retainer on loan to Nix- 
on, and by Attorney General John 
Mitchell, who was a Rockefeller con- 
sultant before he became Nixon's con- 
fidant, the old warlords have come to 
terms. They now talk at least once a 
week about the state of the nation, 
sometimes at private little dinners at 
the White House, and they have begun 
taking turns eulogizing each other's tal- 
ents and tribulations — Rockefeller, for 
example, on the "wisdom" of Nixon- 
omics, Nixon on the governor's "cour- 
age" at Attica. 

The terms of their little treaty are 
still secret and are undoubtedly as flex- 
ible as either man's position on almost 
anything. But part of the agreement 
will come out soon enough — Rockefel- 
ler will supply the leadership, money 



and troops for Nixon's re-election cam- 
paign in New York next year. Nixon 
men have already been informed by 
Mitchell that Rockfeller will be the 
state campaign chairman and has prom- 
ised to personally deliver New York's 
45 electoral votes. The President, as it 
happens, is doubtful that he can ever 
carry New York, but he certainly has 
a better chance with Rocky in the field 
than he did in 1960 and 1968 when, in 
the words of a top Nixon operator, 
"We got nothing from Rockefeller ex- 
cept for a couple of stumblebums he 
didn't want around the office." 

The other side of the deal can only 
be guessed at — and ambitious men in 
Washington and New York are guess- 
ing as though their political lives de- 
pended on it, which, in several in- 
stances — Agnew for one — is precisely 
the case. The only thing floating that 
qualifies as a fact at the moment is that 
some very well-placed observers are 
predicting that Rockefeller will be in 
Washington after January 1, 1973 in 
some official capacity if Nixon is re- 
elected. Federal service will not be an 
inconvenience; the governor has a small 
estate on Foxhill Road, where John and 
Martha Mitchell have been the favored 
dinner guests recently. 

That service could be as Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State, Secretary of 
Defense or as some kind of roving am- 
bassador, which is what another New 
York governor, Averell Harriman, 
ended up doing. That would mean 
that Malcolm Wilson, a Westchester 
conservative who doesn't think New 
York City is even a nice place to visit, 
would be governor for at least two 
years. That also means that the unity 
of the New York Republican Party, now 
a wholly-owned Rockefeller subsidiary, 
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"../Rocky's assault on Attica was a moral disgrace,' said a Nixon 
man, 'but politically he did what our people wanted'..." 



would probably collapse; bitter prima- 
ries in 1974 would probably be unavoid- 
able, with Assembly Speaker Perry 
Duryea challenging Wilson for gover- 
nor and with Senator Jacob Javits fac- 
ing the fight of his life for re-election 
without Rockefeller to hide behind. 

The Vice Presidency is a most intrigu- 
ing possibility, and there are sophisti- 
cated New Yorkers who believe that 
Rockefeller is campaigning for the job 
right now. He swears, of course, that 
he'd never take it — "I'm not standby 
equipment" is his standby line. He 
did, in fact, turn Nixon down when he 



offered him the Vice President slot on 
the ticket in 1960, and he laughed it 
off when agents of Hubert Humphrey 
approached from the Democratic side 
in 1968. 

But Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller was 
born and bred to be President of the 
United States. He isn't, or wasn't, 
President because he kept challenging 
the national Republican Party instead 
of joining it. When his regular private 
polls convinced him during his 1970 
re-election campaign that he had to 
move to the right to survive, he did 
just that — joining the party of Dick 



Nixon, James Buckley, and all. It was 
something of a shock to Charles Good- 
ell, welfare mothers and other assorted 
liberals, but Rockerfeller did what he 
had to do for political survival. And 
thus, he just might be looking for the 
Vice Presidency this time — if that is 
what it would take to get a clean shot 
at the Presidency in 1976. (Despite all 
of the jokes about the Vice Presidency, 
three of the last five men who held it 
have become President.) True, he'll be 
68 years old then, as Harriman was 
when he tried for the Presidency in 
1960, but he'll be the youngest 68 that 



Malcolm Whatshisname, Our Next Governor? 



At the annual black-tie dinners presented by New 
York's two organizations of political writers — The Inner 
Circle in New York City and the Legislative Correspon- 
dents' Association in Albany — there is one stock scene 
in the show after dessert that always works. A character 
dressed as Govorner Rockefeller is at stage center and 
another actor, sometimes dressed as a Roman Catholic 
cardinal, begins tugging at his sleeve, and saying, "Gov- 
ernor, governor, its me, Malcolm." Rockefeller turns and 
snaps, "Malcolm who?" 

Malcolm Wilson of 24 Windsor Road, Yonkers, has 
been lieutenant governor of New York for almost thir- 
teen years. He began that tenure, after twenty years as 
an assemblyman from Westchester County, by saying, 
"Having been in state government twenty years, I wel- 
come the privilege of serving the people as governor. 
But I have no timetable in that regard." 

Last week, sitting in the office provided for him by 
Rockefeller at 22 West 55th Street, surrounded by at 
least 50 plaques celebrating his service to the Emerald 
Society, Girl Scouts of America, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, B'nai B'rith, and the Liederkranz Club of Niagara 
Falls, Wilson told me, "Having been in state government 
33 years, I would welcome the privilege of serving the peo- 
ple as governor. But I have no timetable in that regard." 

Wilson would automatically have that privilege if 
Rockefeller decided to go to Washington or anyplace 
else. Article IV of the state constitution specifies that the 
lieutenant governor serves out the term of a resigning 
governor, and Rockefeller's term expires on December 
31, 1974. 

It's only a dim memory to some, but Wilson, now 57, 
earned his job in 1958 by driving young Nelson Rocke- 
feller around the state in his own Buick for a series of 
talks with Republican leaders who were worried about 
what Rockefeller had been doing all those years in Wash- 
ington with Democrats. "I told them Nelson Rockefeller 
was okay and that we needed him to run for governor," 
Wilson said. "They were afraid he was some kind of 
wild-eyed FDR liberal, but they trusted me." 

The official line at Rockefeller's office is that Wilson 
is a "working partner" of the governor's. With friends. 
Rockefeller occasionally, and affectionately, calls the 
lieutenant governor "my hack." The truth is halfway 



between. Wilson is a diligent technician with an enviable 
knowledge of how state government works and what's 
in every bureau and closet in Albany, but when big 
decisions are made the lieutenant governor often func- 
tions as a talkative ornament. 

In those thirteen years with Rockefeller, Wilson has 
publicly disagreed with the boss twice. He opposed the 
new state constitution proposed in 1969 and Rockefeller 
supported it, a piece of double-teaming designed to make 
it look as if the governor were on both sides of several 
tough issues. Later, Wilson opposed bills legalizing abor- 
tion, an act of conscience consistent with his reputation 
as the Catholic Church's most prominent spokesman in 
Albany. 

What kind of governor would Wilson be? 
"There would be no noticeable change if the governor 
left," he says. "I emphasize, however, that I expect him 
to serve out his full term. He's exactly the same thing 
I am: an economic conservative and human rights liberal 
. . . This is a conservative state. New York is a conser- 
vative city, except for some parts of Manhattan, that is. 
It always has been, at least for the three decades that 
I've held elective office — that's longer than anyone in the 
state. People have been going along with programs they 
didn't really like for a long time. They were only talking 
their true feelings in the golf club locker rooms, or on 
the street — wherever they talk. The conservative feeling 
broke into the open about fune of 1970 — you could almost 
feel it — people could see what was happening in their 

own lives . . . Public hous- 
ing was supposed to be 
'pass-through' housing — a 
place for the deserving 
poor until they earned 
enough to afford some- 
place else — but exemp- 
tions after exemptions 
were put in until working 
people could come home 
and see the new cars 
around public housing pro- 
jects. I think we need pub- 
lic housing, but for the 
deserving poor." — R.R. 
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An apology for advertising Plymouth Gin. 



Plymouth Drinkers, forgive us. 
For years you had Plymouth to 
yourself. It was like Acapuico 
before the crowds. 

Now, the time has come 
to acquaint more Ameri- 
cans with our English Gin. 

But rest as- 
sured everything 
else will remain 




unchanged. The monk on our 
label. Our Refectory, where 
the Mayflower Pilgrims met. 
And our prized ingredients. 
Finally, our price will remain 
mildly extravagant. 

The world may be watch- 
ing, but they won't 
all be drinking. 
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As a ripple 
spreads in ever widening circles, 
so our reputation has spread 
until we are known 
around the world. 

We didn't give our- 
selves the reputation 
we have as the most 
complete hotel in Tokyo. 

We felt that all the 
attractions and services 
we offer would speak 
for themselves. And so 
they have. In the 
pleased comments and 
kind recommendations 
of our guests when they 
return home. Next time you 
come to Tokyo, stay with us. 
And we think you'll want to 
spread the good word, too. 



The Distinguished Hotel of Tokyo 



Iwajiro Noda, President and General Manager 
Cooperating Member of Inter-Continental Hotels 



See your travel agent or Robert F. Warner, Inc. (East Coast), 
awcelt. Division of John A. Tetley Co., Inc. (West Coast). Or Inter-Conlinenial. 



medical science — Rockefeller has a com- 
plete physical examination every week 
— millions of dollars and a young fam- 
ily can maintain. With Nixon constitu- 
tionally barred from seeking a third 
term, Nixon's next Vice President 
would have a good shot. 

If it's a long shot, and if it takes a 
little crawling, it's still Rockefeller's last 
chance at ultimate earthly power. And 
power, more of it, is what Nixon and 
Rockefeller are about. It may be only 
in the language of power that the poor 
boy from Whittier and the billionaire 
can communicate. "The real difference 
between Dick and Nelson," said a per- 
ceptive man who would be fired from 
a very comfortable position if he were 
identified here, "is that Nixon has no 
philosophy and Rockefeller thinks he 
has one." 

Nixon's decision on a running mate 
is almost certainly going to be made 
the way Procter & Gamble picks the 
name for a new detergent: market re- 
search. Polls will pick the name — Ag- 
new, Connally, Rockefeller, Morton — 
that helps Nixon most or hurts least in 
a few key states, and Republican re- 
searchers have come up with one bit 
of data that spells Rockefeller. 

Private polls show, not surprisingly, 
that Nixon is close to the bottom of 
the scale in categories like "sensitivity 
to urban problems." That alone would 
not bother the Nixon team — their 
campaign strategy is a suburban strat- 
egy — but what bothers them is that sub- 
urbanites want an administration that 
understands the cities. "The suburban 
people don't want that much done 
about the cities." said a Republican 
analyst, "but they do want Washington 
to know what's going on in places like 
New York to 'keep them away from 
us.' " What's them? "You know, urban 
problems, Negroes." 

Brutally speaking, Rockefeller's as- 
sault on Attica was extreme suburban 
strategy. "That took political guts," said 
a Nixon man. "Morally it was disgrace- 
ful but we're talking about politics, 
not morals, and politically he did what 
our people wanted." 

Maybe, but as time passes, even sub- 
urbanites and White House aides might 
choose morals over politics, and then 
Rockefeller might not be so welcome 
in 1972. 

The confluence of suburban strategies 
was probably a significant factor in 
bringing Nixon and Rockefeller to- 
gether. The governor's polls in 1970 
made it very clear that he had to win in 
the suburbs and play down the liberal 
part of what used to be called his lib- 
eral Republicanism — surveys taken be- 
fore the election showed that 81 per 
cent of the New York voters favoring 
Rockefeller approved of the job Nixon 
was doing, but that 59 per cent of those 
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favoring Arthur Goldberg disapproved 
of the President. 

Part of the speculation about Rocke- 
feller and a Cabinet-rank position comes 
from people who think he may go to 
Washington but can't believe that he 
would suffer the Johnsonian indignities 
of the titular number two job. "He 
must know that being Vice President 
is worse than his old job as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin America," 
said F. Clifton White, who managed 
Barry Goldwater's pre-convention cam- 
paign in 1964 and Senator James Buck- 
ley's election campaign in 1970. 

In a Cabinet position. Rockefeller 
would at least have a jot of indepen- 
dence and some outlet for that inces- 
sant enthusiasm that sparks envy in 
any man who knows him. That super- 
metabolic boyishness may not be inex- 
haustible, though, when one has to 
spend time in Albany, and now Rocke- 
feller is using up some more of it in 
another campaign for a $2.5-billion 
transportation bond issue — a campaign 
he'll probably lose. 

Between bond issues and drinking 
with assemblymen, it's easy to see why, 
for purely personal reasons, the gov- 
ernor might want to try Washington 
and perhaps a world stage again. But 
Rockefellers and politicians don't make 
too many personal decisions. What they 
do is keep pushing to open up new 
options — and Nixon and the middle of 
the Republican Party look like his best 
'72 and '76 options. 

So this time around the whole appa- 
ratus — the money, the bodies, the ad- 
vertising agencies and winking, blink- 
ing Rocky himself — will roll out for 
Dick Nixon. It will be different in New 
York next year than it was in 1968, 
when John Mitchell asked Rockefeller 
for the use of his talented speechwriter 
Hugh Morrow. "We gave Nixon what 
he asked for in '68," Morrow said the 
other day. "I didn't go — I'm in His 
Majesty's Service and I was needed 
here — but I sent one of my best men, 
what's his name. Oh, I know it as 
well as I know my own," Morrow said, 
snapping his fingers and banging one 
hand on the typewriter with the "Rock- 
efeller for President" label, and finally 
running out of the office saying, "Wait 
a minute, my secretary will know." 

"Gilder!" he announced when he 
came back. "George Gilder." 

"I'll tell you," Morrow continued, 
"Nixon and Rockefeller are getting 
along like they never have before. The 
governor uses all his good words now: 
'courage . . . resolution . . . strength.' 
A friend of mine whose wife is related 
to Pat Nixon told me the other day 
that all the White House people who 
used to call Rockefeller a son of a bitch 
are now saying what a great guy he is." 

Another sign of the times is that 
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If you ever wondered what happened 
to "we, the people," Walter J. 
Hickel has the answers. In a 
provocative, informative, and 
engrossing new book that is at 
once a fascinating inside story of 
the Nixon Administration and an 
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Do you have 
a child between 
the ages of 
two and six ? 

Then you've probably 
heard about the new 
MultiMedia Preschool 
program... 



Widely discussed in such publications as Barron's and Business 
Week, the MultiMedia Preschool curriculum has become nationally 
known for its emphasis on the development of the intellectual 
capacity of the young child. We actually help to make a child's I.Q. 
"grow" by training him in such intellectual sciences as the process 
of logical thought . . . problem solving . . . verbal and numerical 
reasoning ... in the midst of all the usual delights of a rich pre- 
school curriculum. We use such modern teaching aids as "talking" 
flashcards, closed circuit television, and intriguing thought-stimu- 
lating learning materials especially imported from England. 

We are now accepting enrollments for full and half-time students 
at our two new schools. Certified teachers. Superb facilities. 

MULTIMEDIA PRESCHOOL OF SUTTON PLACE 
E. 59th and Sutton Place, N.Y. • 212-593-1041 

MULTIMEDIA PRESCHOOL OF BAYSHORE 
On the grounds of Captree Day Camp, Snedecor 
Avenue, West Islip, Long Island, N.Y. • 516-661-0019 
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Rockefeller staffers now get the "A" 
treatment at the White House (their 
calls are answered the same day) in- 
stead of the old "B" treatment (three 
days later) . But only a few really know 
how deep the treatment and commit- 
ment go, and they're not talking right 
now. 

It's true that Henry Kissinger has 
kept the Joint Chiefs of StafT waiting 
while he tracked down a bit of foreign 
policy trivia that Rockefeller wanted 
to use in a speech. But Kissinger 
worked for the Rockefellers for so long 
that he might obey by reflex. The 
larger political questions are still unan- 
swered: Are Nixon and Rockefeller al- 
ready a team? A close team? The odd 
couple? 

Maybe so, thinks Charles Goodell. 
The former senator has always sus- 
pected that Rockefeller was m on the 
deal when the White House sent Ag- 
new out to destroy him in the 1970 
election. 

John Lindsay is absolutely con- 
vinced. He believes that the White 
House really originated the idea of 
state investigation of city management, 
and it's a fact that White House aides 
were telling friends about state investi- 
gations of Lindsay for weeks before 
Rockefeller made a public move last 
spring. The mayor even has imagined 
a little Oval Room scenario with the 
President leaning over and telling Rock- 
efeller, "Nelson, we've got to derail 
that bastard Lindsay right there in New 
York." 

Some Nixon types can't believe that 
their leader would let a man as strong 
as Rockefeller move into his Washing- 
ton. The President once said that the 
basic problem between him and the 
governor was that "no party is big 
enough to hold us both." White House 
men who remember that are really get- 
ting a kick out of their rapproche- 
ment, laughing about old Nelson Rock- 
efeller coming around with a little dust 
at the knees. 

On their records, neither man is 
above using other people, playing with 
them. They're both professionals and 
it's hard to believe that Nixon doesn't 
know that playing with the Rockefel- 
lers can be a dangerous game. One of 
the Rockefellers, Nelson, told this story 
when- asked whether he ever couldn't 
get something he wanted: 

"I remember bidding in an auction 
on a Modigliani once and losing to the 
Museum of Modern Art, of which I 
was then president. And years later an- 
other one came on the market and I 
was fortunate enough to get it, so it 
shows if you've got patience and persis- 
tence, even though you may be thwarted 
at one point, you can. And I'm a great 
believer in that." m 
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"Vbu just became the kind of person 
that can afford to fly off to someplace 
like this for the weekend. 



Labor Day has come and gone, 
and chances are the last ot your 
vacation time and money has 
gone with it. 

As a result, you're prob- 
ably looking toi-ward to doing 
nothing better with your leisure 
time than sitting home and vege- 
tating from now to Thanksgiving. 
And so are a lot of other people. 

But that, ironically, makes 
it possible for you to go places 
you'd never go and do things 
you'd never do. except in your 
wildest fantasies. 

If you can afford to stay 
at home this weekend, 
you can afford t(» tfy 
hundreds of miles away 
from it. 

Dozens of enticing places 
are just a few hours away. 

This being Autumn, there 
are plenty of empty hotel rooms 
in each of these places, as well 
as empty seats on planes headed 
to and from them. And. Autumn 
being such a beautiful time of 
year, there shouldn't be. Not 
when people like you are sitting 
at home, just wishing you had 
the money to go somewhere. 

You now have the money. 
Eastern has put together a whole 
collection of Autumn Weekenders 
— combinations of bargain air 
fares, bargain hotel rates, and 
bargain everything else which 
make a Weekender cost surpris- 
ingly little more than a weekend 
at home. 

Florida Autumn Week- 
enders. From $123.00* 
including air fare. 

All include hotel rcxims. and 
many provide transportation from 
airport to hotel and back. They 
range from playing tennis in Key 
Biscayne to fishing off St. Peters- 
burg to rocking at the Castaways 
in Miami Beach. 

San Juan Autumn Week- 
enders. From $125.00* 
including air fare. 

In San Juan you can relax 
on sandy beaches, go out night- 
clubbing and gambling. You 




can do all these ihinjis either 
from an apartmcnl complete uilh 
kitchen, balcony . sv\ininiing pool 
and maid, or from any of three 
hotels (for a mere 525 per person 
more than the air fare). 4 da\/ 
?• night accommodations and. in 
most cases, iianspoiiation to and 
from the airport are included. 

Bermuda Autumn \Nvek- 
enders from $152.00* 
including air fare. 

Kvcn though it s Autumn 
up here, it's still Summer dciu n in 
Bermuda. You can spend 4 days/ 
.^ nights of that Summer in three 
different styles, any one of which 
you'd love to become accustomed 
to: ( 1 ) At a honeymoon cottage 
handy to golf, swimming, and 
tennis. $152. (2) At a small, 
informal hotel with two meals 
daily. $176. Or (3) at a deluxe 
resort that gives you Summer plus 
everything you need to enjoy it. 
Plus airport transfers and two 
meals a day. $194. 

Bahamian .Autumn Week- 
enders. From $12«>.95* 
including air fare. 

You can cruise to the 
Bahamas in the M/V Frecport. 
Or you can learn to scuba-dive, 
or go golfing. Or you can fish on 
a charter boat out of Nassau. 
Most Bahamian Autumn Week- 
enders are 4 days/3 nights and 
include aiiport transfers. 

Some other places y ou 
didn't think vou could 
afford to ff > off to. 

In all there are 70 Eastern 
Autumn Weekenders. You can 
charge them on American Ex- 
press. BankAmericard. Master 
C harge", and other leading credit 
cards. If you can spare more than 
a weekend, in most places it won't 
cost that much moic lor a week. 

C all vour travel agent or 
Eastern, at' 986-5()()() in New 
York. 621-2121 in New Jersey. 

After all. your home's 
a nice place to live in. But you 
really wouldn't want to visit 
there, would vou? 



<^ EASTERIM The Wings of Man. 

'Prices arc seasonal; check Eastern for cfreclivc dales. Hotel rates per person based on double occupancy. U.S. air fares based on round-trip weekend 
coach/lhrifl excursion fares effective Sept. 20. International fares, plus lax. "The Wings of Man" i;* a registered service mark of Eastern Air Lines. Inc. 
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Leaping Persians 

For five weeks at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music there will be a 
sumptuosity of ethnic dance troupes 
in an Afro-Asian Dance Festival, 
the first of its kind in America. 
The Classical Khmer Ballet of 
Cambodia (above), an all-wom- 
an company, are the openers. Sec- 
ond week, the Senegalese National 
Dance Company. Third week, the 
National Dance Company of Mo- 
rocco, including a corps of acro- 
bats. Fourth week, the unique Rit- 
ual Acrobats of Persia; this troupe 
carries on a tradition of physical 
prowess dating back to the twelfth 
century. Concluding the Festival, 
the Sierra Leone National Dance 
Troupe, the only one of the five to 
have performed here before (they 
were voted best dance ensemble at 
the 1964 New York World's Fair) . 

BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

October 19-November 21 



The Beerbohm Boom 

He knew everybody. Caricaturist- 
essayist-dandy Max Beerbohm was 
friend and/or critic of his contem- 
poraries G. B. Shaw, Frank Harris, 
Oscar Wilde, H. G. Wells, Yeats, 
Thomas Hardy . . . people like 
that. (This great panoply of per- 
sonae was beautifully presented by 
S. N. Behrman in his book Portrait 
of Max.) This week The Incom- 
parable Max!, a play based on two 
Beerbohm short stories, opens at 
the Royale, with Clive Revill play- 
ing Beerbohm, the narrator. A must 
for Edwardian spirits. 

THE INCOMPARABLE MAX! 

Royale Theater /October 19 




Legalized Luting 

Renaissance lovers sang of their joys and heartbreaks while strumming on 
the lute. Gentlemen-on-the-town in Elizabethan England used to lug their 
lutes down to the local barber shops and spend long evenings trying out 
their harmonies on each other (honest!). The sad, sweet, crisp tones of the 
lute are popular again as part of the whole nostalgia thing, and now there's 
to be a lute-song festival at Tully Hall — three Monday evenings. Rodrigo de 
Zayas, who is Spanish on his father's side and a descendant of Thomas Jeff- 
erson on his mother's, will bring along his collection of lutes (they come in 
several sizes, all beautiful to behold) and Anne Ferret will sing groups of 
songs from all over Europe. Listen carefully; the sounds are soft and silky, 
but oh so lovely. 

LUTE soNGs/ruHy Holl/October 18 at 8:30 p.m. 



The Magician 

Orson Welles works wonders in Central Park on October 17. Not in the flesh, 
alas, but in A Safe Place on the screen with Tuesday Weld and Jack Nich- 
olson. Will the old master impose the old charisma? Will Tuesday hold her 
own? Will brash first-time director Henry Jaglom manage the sacred cinemat- 
ic monster? We can't wait. 
A SAFE Columbia II Cinema/ October 17 
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Noaveaa Quiche 

We haven't seen actress Eleanor 
Rogers on stage, but having tasted 
what she produces in the kitchen 
(above) , we're certain her quiches 
will soon have a large and appre- 
ciative audience. Our favorite is 
the Ni9oise (tomatoes, garlic, an- 
chovies, Parmesan, olives); also 
available are the classic (eggs, 
heavy cream, bacon), vegetable 
(onions, celery, carrots, garlic), 
spinach, Swiss cheese, lobster, and 
crabmeat. One quiche serves six to 
eight people ($5-$6) or eight to 
ten ($6-$7) . At the moment, they 
must be picked up at Mrs. Rogers' 
Upper West Side apartment after 
being ordered by phone. But she 
plans to have a delivery service 
functioning very soon. 

ELEANOR ROGERS' QUICHE/873-4/78 



strolling Through the Parke 

You can get in some high-class looking, not to mention buying, at Parke- 
Bernet this week. On October 15, 16 and 23, the fine Martha Baird Rocke- 
feller collection of the eighteertth-century English and French furniture will 
be auctioned, and bidding will be fierce for the exquisite table (below) that 
once belonged to Madame de Pompadour (it sold in 1928 for $71,000). On 
October 20, the Guggenheim is selling fourteen Kandinsky paintings from its 
collection, as well as 33 Kandinsky watercolors. Then Norton Simon is sell- 
ing some of his Impressionist paintings, including a fine Rousseau, on Octo- 
ber 21. All on view at Parke-Bernet, free of charge, beginning October 15 
until sale days. They can be seen Tuesday through Saturday, 10 to 5. (Buyers 
call Parke-Bernet, TR 9-8300, for information about hours and seats for sales.) 
parke-bernet/980 Madison/October 15-23 




NETlng Hogan's Goat 

William Alfred's fragile story of love and power in nineteenth-century Brook- 
lyn, Hogan's Goat, opened at the American Place Theater in 1965 and played 
607 performances. A television version is being presented on Channel 13 this 
week, with the play's original off-Broadway heroine. Remember? It was 
Faye Dunaway. 

hogan's coat /Channel 13/October 18 at 8 p.m. 



Epidermic Needles 

Jennie Jerome wore a diamond bracelet over the snake tattoo on her wrist, 
but John Held was less modest about the eagles, roses, anchors and girls cov- 
ering him. A nineteenth-century P. T. Barnum attraction named Georg Con- 
stantin was tattooed from scalp to soles, and so was Charles Wagner (right) 
some 50 years later. Now, in homage to skin pix, a show called Tattoo! is on 
view at the Museum of American Folk Art, with photographs, needles, ink 
jars and pigment pots, plastic stencils, patterns and the original tattoo design 
book by C. H. Fellowes, nineteenth-century master tattooer. 

Fascinated by all this, we poked around the West Village the other day 
until we located the Honky-Tonk Women, who learned their trade from an old 
tattoo artist. They use an electric needle and non-toxic dyes in bright primary 
colors; the process takes about twenty minutes and costs from $30 (for a lady- 
bug or rosebud) to $60 (for a butterfly or mermaid) . 

"I can't do ugly tattoos," says the Honky-Tonk Woman with a rose on 
her left wrist. "I wouldn't do a spider crawling up a girl's neck. I want it to 
be beautiful, like the spray of flowers between a girl's toes I did the other 
night." As requests go, "most men want tattoos on their wrists and upper arms 
and girls want a heart on their breast, like Janis Joplin." 

Since tattooing is illegal in New York, you'll have to find the Honky 
Tonks yourself. 

tattoo! /Museum of American Folk Art/49 West 53rd Street /Through November 28 
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Books/Gay Talese 

HOW I JOINED 
THE FAMILY 



. . Bill Bonanno appeared unexpectedly at my home, explaining, 
with remarkable calm, that gunmen were trying to kill him . . 



Shortly after midnight on a rainy Oc- 
tober evening in 1964, Joseph Bonanno, 

a handsome gray-haired man of 59 
Itnovvn to be a Mafia leader for more 
than 30 years, stepped out of a taxicab 
in front of a luxury apartment house 
on Park Avenue near 36th Street, where, 
a moment later, two large gunmen ap- 
peared from the darkness, grabbed him 
by the arms, and began dragging him 
toward an awaiting automobile. 

"Cm on, Joe," one of the gunmen 
said. "My boss wants to see you." 
BcMiaiino striked to break free but 
could not; and when his lawyer, who 
had been riding in the cab with him, 
ran after the men, yelling for them to 
stop, a bullet from an automatic was 
iired at the lawyer's feet. He retreated, 
ducking into the doorway of the apart- 
ment house. The men shoved Bonanno 
into the back seat of a beige sedan and 
sped ofT toward Lexington Avenue. 

The next day's headlines suggested 
that Bonanno was dead, victim of a 
"gangland slaying," and during the fol- 
lowing week there were several arti- 
cles in the press quoting crime experts 
speculating on the presumed demise of 
Joseph Bonanno. 

It was said that he had been a man 
of excessive ambition who had over- 
stepped his boundaries in the under- 
world, expanding the considerable in- 
fluence that he already had in various 
parts of New York, Canada and Ari- 
zona into areas controlled by other 
Mafia bosses. His ultimate goal, it was 
believed, was to become supreme ruler 
of the American Mafia, a brotherhood 
of approximately 5,000 members di- 
vided into 24 separate "families," each 
ruled by a boss, each varying in size 
from perhaps 30 to 400 men and more, 
and located in major cities throughout 
the United States. In the process of 
fulfilling his ambition it was rumored 
that Bonanno had been involved in a 
plot to eliminate two rival bosses — 
Carlo Gambino and Thomas Lucchese 
— a plot that failed when one of Bonan- 
no's alleged conspirators, Joseph Co- 
lombo, then a lieutenant in a family 
with close ties to the Bonanno family, 
tipped ofT the intended victims. 

Colombo thus ingratiated himself 
with Gambino and Lucchese, both very 



powerful in the New York underworld, 
and he consequently received help in 
ascending to the top of his own New 

York family. Bonanno meanwhile be- 
came increasingly controversial in the 
Mafia, not only because of his alleged 
scheming but also because he had re- 
cently endorsed the elevation of his 32- 
year-old, college-educated son, Bill, to a 
position of leadership that outranked 
the 300 men and dozen captains in the 
Bonanno family. The promotion of Bill 
Bonanno offended many veteran mafi- 
osi who regarded him as a kind of 
campus radical, a modem youth whose 
manner and methods, while not lack- 
ing in courage, were nonetheless incom- 
patible with old-style SicQian traditions. 
When the elder Bonanno would not 
veto his son's promotion, an internal 
revolt occurred in which nearly 50 men 
deserted the Bonanno ranks, and out- 
side Mafia leaders summoned the elder 
Bonanno to attend a meeting to explain 
the discord. But Joseph Bonanno, an 
individualist who had no intention of 
discussing his family business with 
"outsiders." and also aware that the 
proposed meeting might be a murder 
trap, refused to attend; and so the 
news of his capture on Park Avenue 
on that rainy night in October, 1964, 
was not completely unexpected. 

A day after Bonanno's disappearance 
there was word that his soa was also 
missing; and he, too, was initially pre- 
sumed dead. But during the weeks that 
followed, as federal agents and the po- 
lice continued a nationwide search for 
bodies, there was no trace of either 
father or son. Then, in late December 
of 1964, more than two months after 
the elder Bonanno's capture on Park 
Avenue, the younger Bonanno was dis- 
covered by the FBI in a Tucson bar- 
bershop having his hair cut. He was 
immediately arrested and brought back 
to New York to be questioned by a 
federal grand jury that was investigating 
the Mafia in general, and the Bonanno 
case in particular. 

1 was then on the staff of the New 
York Times, tand was one of several 
journalists assigned to federal court on 
the day Bill Bonanno arrived to be in- 
terrogated. He was a tall, heavy man 
of about six-foot-two and 200 pounds. 



with interesting daric eyes and pale 
complexion, and as he walked through 
the dimly-lit corridor with his attorney, 

very silent and serene, his large gold 
cufflinks and ring reflected the flashing 
of the news cameras. Refusing to an- 
swer reporters' questions as to whether 
or not his father was alive, Bill Bonan- 
no soon entered the jury room, which 
was ofT-limits to the press; but later, 
during a recess, he was again in the 
corridor talking to one of his attorneys, 
apparently engrossed in private conver- 
sation, and yet he also seemed to be 
watching through the comer of his eye 
everyone who came or wmt tllKMIgh 
the marble-floored corridor. He seemed 
very much aware of the detectives and 
newsmen who stood talking in a circle 
near the door to the jury room, noticing 
at one point that I was watching him. 
And, as if he knew me, he smiled. 

I was close to Bill Bonanno's age, 
and while I was as curious as any- 
one about the whereabouts of the elder 
Bonanno, I was becotnitig perii^>8 
more intrigued by the son across the 
corridor, wondering, not for the first 
time, what it must be like to be a young 
man in the Mafia. Most of what I had 
read about the Mafla in newspapers 
and books had been obtained through 
sources in the federal government and 
the police, and this data, cluttered 
with crime statistics and organizational 
charts and one-dimensional sketches of 
gangsters with Runyonesque nicknames, 
did not satisfy my curiosity about life 
within ^ secret society. I was more 
interested in how the gunmen passed 
the idle hours that no doubt domi- 
nated their days, about the roles of 
their wives, the interiors of their homes, 
what they discussed at family dinner, 
what they read and watched on tde- 
vision, their views on 'Vietnam and the 
Panthers and pot, their relationships 
with their children, and whether or not 
there was a growing generation gap in 
the insular world of the Mafia. 

1 remained with the reporters and 
detectives who talked in a circle in the 
corridor, but my mind was wandering, 
and almost impulsively 1 detached my- 
self and walked toward Bill Bonanno 
and his lawyer. As 1 introduced myself, 
the lawyer said quickly that his client 
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had nothing to say. I responded that I 
wanted no statement, conceding that 
it was an inappropriate time for an in- 
terview, but someday, I said, months 
or years from now, I would like to sit 
down with Bill Bonanno and discuss 
the possibility of writing a book about 
his boyhood. The lawyer again said 
that his client had no comment, and 
Bill Bonanno remained absolutely si- 
lent. But I sensed from his expression 
that he was responding. Perhaps the 
idea interested him. 

I called his lawyer's office several 
times after that, trying, without suc- 
cess or encouragement, to arrange a 
private meeting. But later in the win- 
ter of 1965, after 1 had written Bill 
Bonanno letters, had continued to call, 
and had sent him a book that I had 
written, which he read and liked, I 
received word that he would see me at 
the law ofTice and that afterward we 
could have dinner at a restaurant in 
Manhattan. 

At dinner, although he was noncom- 
mittal about being the subject of a 
book, we talked for several hours and 
got along extremely well. He seemed to 
enjoy recalling details from his boy- 
hood, his days in an Arizona board- 
ing school, the double life he had led 
as a university student — escorting pretty 
coeds to parties on football weekends, 
then driving alone to the airport late 



at night to meet the arrival of one of 
his father's men. He had obviously 
never discussed such things with any- 
one before, so remote and repressed 
had his life been. In the restaurant I 
felt sure that we were both hearing his 
story for the first time. It seemed that 
nearly everything in Bill Bonanno's life 
had left a sharp, lasting impression; 
he had almost total recall, could re- 
create past scenes and dialogue, could 
describe the places he had seen, what 
he had felt. Yet he possessed a rare 
quality of detachment — it was as if a 
part of him had remained outside of 
everything he had ever experienced. He 
would have made a marvelous reporter. 

Before our discussion ended that 
night I asked if he would bring his 
wife — niece of the late Joseph Profaci, 
whose Brooklyn family had come un- 
der the control of Joseph Colombo — 
to my home for dinner. Bill said that he 
would, and after that, sometimes with 
our wives and children, we met on sev- 
eral occasions, gradually establishing 
the rapport and trust essential to the 
book I hoped to write, a book that 
would suggest the complexity of being 
a Bonanno, ^he special atmosphere 
within the home, the life of the women 
and young children, the pull of the past 
upon the present. 

A year after I had met him. Bill 
Bonanno appeared unexpectedly at my 



home during an afternoon, unshaven, 
wearing a dark suit and black shirt 
without a tie. Apologizing for the man- 
ner of his arrival, he explained with re- 
markable calm that gunmen had been 
trying to kill him. 

He had been "set up" on Troutman 
Street in Brooklyn three nights before 
— Friday, January 28, 1966^ — ^by a rival 
faction. Although the entire neighbor- 
hood must have been awakened by the 
gun blasts, there had not been a line 
about it in the newspapers. He was 
surprised and disappointed; he actual- 
ly wanted press coverage of the inci- 
dent, not only so that Mafia bosses 
around the nation would learn what 
enemies of the Bonannos had tried and 
failed to do, but also because Bill sus- 
pected that the police precinct was 
deliberately withholding the informa- 
tion from the press and that maybe a 
desk sergeant or lieutenant had been 
bought off by triggermen wanting to get 
another shot at him. Though I was no 
longer on the Times then, I volunteered 
to call an editor friend of mine, and it 
was this tip that broke the story. It 
also brought me closer to Bill Bonanno. 

Hearing that I was leaving that week 
for California on a magazine assign- 
ment. Bill wrote a letter of introduction 
for me to his sister, Catherine, in San 
Mateo, saying that it was all right for 
her to discuss personal aspects of his 
life with me. From Catherine I gained 
insights into both Bill and their 
father, who was missing at this time — 
he was never discussed in the present 
tense, although now there were reports 
listing him as hiding out in Tunis, Mon- 
treal, or in Port-au-Prince, where Joseph 
Bonanno was said to have control of 
Haiti's gambling concessions. 

After I had returned to New York 
I was able to meet other family rela- 
tives and friends through Bill, and they 
soon became vaguely aware that I 
hoped to someday write a book touch- 
ing on their lives. But if they were 
suspicious and skeptical, and they un- 
doubtedly were, they nevertheless ac- 
cepted me as a friend of Bill's and did 
not question me too closely. Nor did 
I question them, being sensitive to the 
delicacy of the situation, and being at 

this juncture far more interested in the 
domestic atmosphere and the style of 
the people than in any specific informa- 
tion. I was content to observe, pleased 
to be accepted. At night, after I re- 
turned home, I described on paper 
what I had seen and heard, my impres- 
sions of the people. Soon, as I reread 
certain scenes, I could see the book 
taking form and shape. It seemed to 
suggest fiction, but each detail was true. 

In May, 1966, Joseph Bonanno made 
his dramatic reappearance, walking in- 
to federal court one morning flanked 
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. . It was as if part of Bill had remained outside of everything he 
had experienced. He would have made a marvelous reporter . . 



by lawyers and, after standing briefly 
in front of the judge's bench and ex- 
pressing apology for the interruption, 
said, "Your Honor, I am Joseph Bon- 
anno. I understand that the government 
would lilce to talk to me." Government 
agents at that time bad "hard" informa- 
tion that Bonahno, a friend of President 
Duvalier, had been in Haiti, but the 
agents could not prove it or supply wit- 
nesses; so they searched for clues in 
the clothing that Bonanno wore in court 
— ^they examined his hat and looked 
inside at the label, hoping to find out 
where it had been purchased. They 
looked at the label of Bonanno's jacket, 
the reverse side of his tie, the shoes he 
wore, hoping to find a revealing label 
or cleaning tag. What the agents did 
not know was that he was wearing ex- 
actly the same suit, shirt, tie, socks and 
shoes in the courtroom that he had 
worn eighteen months before on the 
night he had vanished on Park Avenue. 

He was released <» $150,000 bail, 
and, through his son, I was able to 
meet and dine with him; this resulted 
in scenes that I would later use in the 
book. Although I never discussed the 
book with the elder Bonanno, he quick- 
ly sensed what I was planning, and I 
learned that he was unenthusiastic. 
Consequently, Bill Bonanno began to 
reconsider the project at this time — 
tension was now building in the under- 
world, the so-called "Banana War" was 
expanding in Brooklyn and Queens, 
and Bill was perhaps also concerned 
about my welfare, a concern that I was 
beginning to share. 

The feud between Mafia factions in- 
tensified in 1967, with shootings and 
murders reported in the press, and I 
lost touch with Bill for months at a 
time. His wife and four young children 
were often living in tight security in 
their home in East Meadow, Long Is- 
land. The telephone, when answered at 
all, was answered by bodyguards who 
had little to say. I was no longer able 
to visit. 

I was Aen also concentrating on a 
book that I had begun in 1966, a bi- 
ography of the New York Times en- 
titled The Kingdom and the Power. I 
worked on this through 1967, 1968, 
and into 1969. Occasionally, when I 
least expected it, I would hear from 
Bill, calling from a telephone booth to 
chat briefly and say that he was all 
right. Once I met him for a drink, and 
he was then in an angry mood, embit- 
tered by the disloyalty and fence-strad- 
dling of certain men in his world. He 



was willing to concede that the great 
leaders of his father's era were either 
dead or now too old and that the 

younger men could neither lead nor 
follow, could not build, only destroy. 

The "Banana War" was essentially 
over in 1969. The feuding factions had 
become so splintered that nobody kiiew 
who was on which side. Disillusioned, 
the elder Bonanno retired to his winter 
home in Arizona, and Bill settled his 
family in San Jose, California. During 
the winter of 1969, I flew out to San 
Jose and spent much of the winter and 
spring there. I saw various members 
of the family and their children every 
day. I also spent time with Bill in New 
York when he made brief court ap- 
pearances before his conviction on 
cases involving tax evasion, credit card 
theft, and other crimes that would re- 
sult in 1971 in his imprisonment for a 
term in excess of five years. 

Although I had read several books 
about Sicily — profiting most from the 
splendid volumes by the Eqglish au- 
thor Denis Mack Smith — I found very 
little useful information about the re- 
gion where the Bonanno family came 
from; so, after accepting an ofi'er of 
family assistance, I flew to Palermo 
and then drove west in a rented car to 
the mountain town of Castellammare 
del Golfo, which the Sicilian police re- 
gard as the capital of the Mafia. It was 
once estimated that 80 per cent of the 
male population of this town has spent 
time in prison, although when I entered 
the town it was as orderly and friendly 
as any I had ever seen. 

I was greeted there by a gray-haired 
gentleman who looked like the Ital- 
ian movie director Vittorio De Sica. 
This man. among others, escorted me 
through the curving cobblestone streets, 
took me to visit the grave where the 
elder Bonanno's parents are buried, ar- 
ranged for me to enter the Bonanno 
family home on Corso Garibaldi so 
that I could see with my own eyes sev- 
eral of the sights Joseph Botianno had 
recalled during conversations I had 
had with him, and also sites that Bill 
Bonanno and his wife had visited dur- 
ing their honeymoon there in 1956 — 
scenes that 1 describe in my book. I 
returned on the following three days to 
Castellammare del Golfo, driving from 
Palermo, less than two hours away, 
gathering more data about the history 
of this feudal town, and each time I 
was in the company of the gray-haired 
man, who arranged for me or my inter- 
preter to speak with anyone I wished. 



Back in the United States, I began 
to write the book, looking over the 
notes of six years of interviews, impres- 
sions, scenes that I had witnessed, 
weeks and months that I had spent 
traveling with Bill between New York 
and California, with side trips to Ari- 
zona, revisiting his past and the people 
who were closest to him; and, as I did, 
I could understand the elder Bonanno's 
grave concern over what I was doing, 
for in order to tmderstand Bill I had 
to understand the father, and grand- 
father, and the whole extended family 
that had emigrated from Sicily; and 
in delving into their background and 
into the historical forces that shaped 
that background, 1 was dealing with 
things that had never before been dis- 
cussed with outsiders, and had certain- 
ly never been written about. 

Now that it is finished I can appre- 
ciate the confusion that many people 
in the Bonanno family surely felt about 
my relationship with Bill, not cognizant 
of the changes taking place in their 
world, and unaware of the conflicts 
in such younger men as Bill Bonanno. 
His conflict is not so much with the 
Mafia rivals who tried to kill him, or 
with law enforcement authorities who 
have hounded him during most of his 
adult life; his conflict is much closer to 
home, and I think that this is why I 
was able to become his companion and 
to write about him and his wife and 
children as intimately as I have. 

He was feeling a tremendous need to 
commimicate when I first met him 
in the courtroom corridor more than 
six years ago. While my initial proposal 
to write a book about him might have 
been flattering, particularly since h^ 
then felt so misunderstood and had 
gone through life in his father's shadow, 
trapped by the loving and destructive 
relationship, I believe that later I served 
as an instrument through which he 
could communicate what he felt to 
those closest to him. He could reveal 
through me, who respected and under- 
stood him, feelings that he did not wish 
to personally express to his family, or 
to his father, a most formal man. 

1 sensed, later, that Bill's wife also had 
confided to me thoughts that she wished 
to convey to Bill or to her father-in- 
law; and Bill's sister Catherine, too, 
and other members of the family as 
well, had told me what they wished 
others to know. I had become a source 
of communication within a family that 
had long been repressed by a tratUtion 
of silence. mm 
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THIS CHRISTMAS GIVE 

NEW YORK 

TO SOMEONE YOU UKE. 



This Christmas, give NEW YORK Maga- 
zine to your friends. 

Because NEW YORK is a magazine dedi- 
cated to helping New Yorkers live better and 
cheaper. 

And if you live in New York, you, espe- 
cially, know that a gift that fulfills those two 
promises is the most thoughtful you could pos- 
sibly give. 

Every week NEW YORK fulfills those 
promises. 

Every week we at NEW YORK Magazine 
will tell whomever you give our magazine to 
what this city is really all about. What makes 
it great, what makes it difficult. And how to get 
the most out of it every week. 

We'll tell your friends everything they 
should know about everything and everyone 
they have to deal with to survive in this city 
(New York cabbies, doormen, burglars, block- 
busters, landlords, etc.). 

Every week our "Underground Gourmet," 
"Best Bets," "Passionate Shopper" and "Urban 
Strategist" columns will tell your friends where 
to go for great meals under $3.00 (and Gael 




Greene will tell them which $20.00 meals not 
to go to) , the best pizzas, ice cream and Greek 
pastries in the five boroughs, great clothes, or 
you-name-it. 

And with all the movies and plays they'll 
be asked to see, books they'll be asked to read 
and music they'll be asked to listen to next 
year, your friends need people to tell them 
which they should and which they shouldn't. 
We have the people: Judith Crist, John Simon 
and Alan Rich. 

That's what we mean by giving someone 
a gift that will help him live better and cheaper. 

And if that isn't enough, when you give 
your friends NEW YORK Magazine, you're 
giving them something else too. The sheer joy 
of reading the writing of people like Tom 
Wolfe, Gloria Steinem, Gail Sheehy, Albert 
Goldman, Nicholas Pileggi and Jane O'Reilly. 

So this Christmas, give someone you like 
a year of NEW YORK Magazine. It's just $8 
for the first subscription and $5 for each addi- 
tional subscription. It should keep him (or her) 
liking you at least until next Christmas. 
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The Lively Arts /Alan Rich 

THE BOULEZ PHILHARHONIC, 

AN OBCHESTBA IN TUNE 

". . . A number of the Philharmonic's subscribers have discovered, 
to their astonishment, that the roof hasn't fallen in . . 



Pierre Boulez' first "Prospective En- 
counter" was a tremendous success, far 
beyond my expectations. I don't think 
anyone could be blamed for a few 
qualms about the idea of Philharmonic 
members coming down to the Village 
and putting on performances in an in- 
formal atmosphere designed to attract 
and reach young audiences. Such at- 
tempts at organized informality can be, 
and often have been, pretty embarras- 
sing — whether it be Arthur Fiedler put- 
ting on a Beatle wig to conduct the 
Boston Pops or Leonard Bernstein 
mouthing words like "groovy" on his 
Philharmonic TV shows. 

Boulez succeeded where such at- 
tempts have failed, simply because he 
chose to regard the whole event as a 
necessary thing, both natural and inevi- 
table in its format. He made no bones 
about the purpose of such events: to 
try out difficult new music before its 
most sympathetic audience, which 
could then — both the music and the 
audience — become a part of the or- 
chestra's future. The more I think 
about it the more I am impressed with 
the multi-leveled shrewdness of this 
move. It is, first of all, a selling job 
of immense and beautiful proportions. 
Furthermore, it gets the Philharmonic 
into contact with the contemporary 
repertory. Finally, it does so without 
angering its stuffy uptown patrons. 

I was delighted and, I must admit, 
surprised by how readily the audience 
caught the spirit and the purpose of 
the event. Boulez himself is not what 
you'd call a charismatic figure, as Bern- 
stein is. He spoke earnestly about the 
purpose of the "Encounter," but drily 
and a little too lengthily. Yet, he made 
his points and the audience was with 
him all the way. It helped that the 
two other speakers — Paul Jacobs, the 
pianist in Mario Davidowsky's Synchro- 
nisms No. 6, and Charles Wuorinen, 
whose Politics of Harmony was the 
other work heard — were uncommonly 
persuasive and eloquent in stating their 
own cases. What they did, and what 
they said, created an atmosphere which 
brought the audience closer to a musi- 
cal experience than 1 had ever hoped 
for in an event within the New York 
cultural establishment. 




Naturally, there remains a huge gap 
between the idea of playing hard, new 
music for a young audience sitting on 
the floor in an old Greenwich Village 
theater and integrating this repertory 
into the musical outlook of a major 
constituent of Lincoln Center. I had no 
doubts, when the Philharmonic hired 
Boulez as its next director, that he 
would launch a major onslaught on this 
problem. I had some doubts as to his 
success, however, simply because he 
is so serious, uncompromising and 
dedicated a person. I have always re- 
garded it as sinful that Bernstein failed 
to make use of his far more outgoing 
personality to argue the cause of new 
music, although it is obvious from his 
own compositions that he has little 
taste for the hard stuff. 

It appears now that I have under- 
estimated Boulez' own brand of magne- 
tism, serious though it be. The number 
of people who were crammed into Mar- 
tinson Hall at the Public Theater is 
certainly not enough to build a future 
audience at Philharmonic Hall, but if 
they can hold onto the excitement this 
first event generated, and can also hold 
onto the realization that they were at 
one of those rare events, a musical eve- 
ning that challenged the mind as well 
as the ears, they can form the nucleus 
for the changes to come. 

Meanwhile, at Philharmonic Hall, a 
number of subscribers who have been 
expecting the worst have probably no- 
ticed to their astonishment that the 
roof hasn't, in fact, fallen in. Boulez' 



opening concert of the season was an- 
other extremely shrewd move. Some 
intellectuals were horrified at the pro- 
gram, and it was, to be sure, made up 
of a lot of small pieces (plus the very 
large Sucre du Printemps which no- 
body in the world understands or con- 
ducts as well as Boulez) . But it oc- 
curred to me in the middle of one of 
those "small" pieces, Debussy's Prelude 
to the Afternoon of a Faun, that I prob- 
ably hadn't heard this work played in 
public, except by ballet orchestras, in 
nearly 20 years. And that probably held 
true for most of the people there that 
night, if they had thought about it. 

What people do seem to have no- 
ticed, if I can believe the intermission 
conversation, is that the orchestra 
sounds fantastic these days. There is 
a cut, a bite to the attack, a sense of 
air around the string tone, a balance 
to the winds, that are the public 
manifestations of a conductor with an 
absolutely incredible ear for balance 
and sonority. It seems likely that, once 
Boulez has really settled in, it will be 
possible to go to Philharmonic concerts 
just for the sound of the orchestra, 
which is something that hasn't hap- 
pened in my day. 

Something also occurs to me about 
Boulez' programming for the season, in 
addition to what I have written about 
it before. One of Boulez' most often- 
quoted comments, which must come 
back nights to haunt him, is his crack 
about the Mona Lisa, how it must be 
destroyed before a new art can exist. I 
think what he meant here, if he actu- 
ally said it, is that today's music pub- 
lic has become so entranced by the 
handful of dominant masterpieces that 
it can lose perspective of the entire 
range of artistic expression. This year's 
programming does, to a certain extent, 
put a great many masterpieces on well 
deserved sabbatical. As a partial solace 
to those souls who cannot breathe at 
a concert without a strong dose of 
nineteenth-century sound, there is a 
long chain of works by Franz Liszt. 
Now, Liszt was a major figure in his 
time, and there is no question that, 
through his influence on Wagner, he 
must be reckoned one of the ancestors 
of contemporary music. (Which is only 
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a fancy way of saying, of course, that 
any old composer is the ancestor of any 
new composer.) Yet, I don't think 
there is a single piece of Liszt — cer- 
tainly nothing for orchestra or chorus 
— that I could honestly think of as a 
masterpiece. The oratorio The Legend 
of Saint Elisabeth, which formed the 
entire second program of the subscrip- 
tion season, struck me as nothing more 
than several hours' worth of notes com- 
ing together in vain attempts to form 
melodies. (And would you believe the 




letters I've gotten protesting Boulez' 
making cuts in that score?) And even 
so, I was grateful for the chance to 
hear the work, grateful at what it 
showed me about the skill of some 
composers and the lack of skill of 
others in dealing with the romantic lan- 
guage in meaningful ways. 

I hate to use the word "educational" 
in dealing with musical events that are 
supposed to provide pleasure and emo- 
tional stimulation. Yet, in the best 
sense, what Boulez and his orchestra 
are now embarked upon, both uptown 
and down, is a vast adventure in creat- 
ing an educated, and, therefore, infi- 
nitely more alert Philharmonic listener- 
ship. If all this awful Liszt music this 
year does nothing else, it can at least 
create a heightened sense of gratitude 
for the great music of its time. As a 
device for preparing future audiences 
to stay awake at Philharmonic concerts, 
it is a choice of genius. 

The Philharmonic's greatest compe- 
tition for young audiences is nut an- 
other orchestra, nor anything operatic, 
but ballet — and the loffrey Ballet most 
of all. In a sense, the accomplishments 
of this company in the past few years 
could serve as a model for the way any 
large cultural unit ought to operate. 
The particular kind of vibrant energy 
that JofTrey's dancers radiate is the 
sort that communicates to young peo- 
ple. There is a sleek exuberance to the 
way they work, a jaunty theatricality, 
that makes it easy to overlook the fact 
that it really isn't a terribly polished 



troupe. Young people, I am told, love 
to watch other people taking chances, 
and there is always something in a lof- 
frey performance that makes you think 
that everybody is on a tightrope. 

Trinity, which was on the opening- 
night program, epitomizes in a sense 
both the strengths and the outlook of 
the Joffrey Company. It is a wonderful, 
exuberant piece, the best work by far 
of the company's resident choreogra- 
pher, Gerald Arpino. It brings together 
classical ballet attitudes and the most 
up-to-date movements from popular 
dancing, while in the pit the same sort 
of accommodation is taking place be- 
tween a small symphonic ensemble and 
a rock group. The dancers constantly 
come together in more or less classic 
groupings; then they break away for 
brilliant, inventive and extremely loose- 
hanging solo work. The entire second 
section is made up of lifts and carries 
almost exclusively, but these are done 
as if nobody had ever seen the lifts and 
carries of Swan Lake. Arpino, in other 
words, is here creating an entirely new 
balletic language out of the traditional 
alphabet, and the result is both disturb- 
ing and stimulating. 

Like this work, the JofTrey troupe as 
a whole takes a sort of middle position 
in its outlook and this, I think, goes a 
long way to explain the tremendous 
success it has had with young audiences. 
As a classic company, it is not very 
good. Balanchine's dimwitted Square 
Dance, which opened this particular 
program, is despite its gimmickry a tra- 
ditional piece (old-fashioned groupings 
to music of Vivaldi and Corelli with a 
most obnoxious square-dance caller to 
ruin both the music and the dance) ; 
the company is just not very interesting 
doing this sort of thing. The arms come 
down and the legs go up any old way 
and the ensemble is pretty disastrous. 
Except for a few dullish earlier works 
by Arpino himself, however, the [ofTrey 
doesn't dance this sort of repertory very 
often. It has made its mark by bringing 
in new ideas such as rock and sex, and 
by communicating the notion that an 
evening of their best work is, above all 
else, a great deal of fun. The company 
doesn't have many great solo dancers 
that you go to see, the way you go to 
see Gregory or Fracci or Bruhn with 
the ABT; as a matter of fact, for rea- 
sons that are probably none of my busi- 
ness, most of its potential stars tend to 
move on just at the moment when they 
are on the brink. 

Like most of the stuff the Philhar- 
monic is doing this year, the Joffrey 
Ballet is not quite a masterpiece. That 
should stop nobody from making tracks 
to City Center, however, with a reason- 
able expectation of an exciting eve- 
ning. H 
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Movies /Judith Crist 

A Bors 

BEST FBIEND 



. . Malle's latest movie deals with the Oedipal theme, but with 
overwhelming tenderness, understanding and compassion . . ." 



If there be such a thing as a half- 
generation gap (and why not split gen- 
erations as well as hairs in formulating 
still another theorem in our theorem- 
ridden world?) , certainly there is one 
'twixt the thirty-plus and forty-plus 
among us in our retrospects to the days 
of our youth. Over forty, we look back 
through the misty gauze of present 
disillusion and past illusion, thinking 
romantically of a lost innocence. But 
to that half-generation behind — our 
past somehow stands clear and cold, 
if only to the eye. To the heart — ah well. 

The generalizations stem from two 
"youth" movies that have come upon 
us after a one-night highlighting at the 
New York Film Festival, both by thirty- 
plus directors and both films that pro- 
vide sharp contrast to the middle-aged 
movies about adolescence that have 
plagued the screen in the past year, all 
of them looking back through a haze 
of repine and neuroses to paint the teens 
as years of either schmaltz and stupid- 
ity mislabeled innocence or satyriasis 
and social revolt. It has remained to a 
half-generation-younger breed of film- 
maker to find the humor and the com- 
passion in the agony, as Milos Forman 
did in Loves of a Blonde and Taking 
Off, or Peter Bogdanovich has in The 
Last Picture Show and as Louis Malle 
does in Le SoufTIe au Coeur, being 
shown commercially here as Murmur 
of the Heart. 

Malle, one of the less prolific but 
most sophisticated of the French "new 
wave" directors, is also perhaps the 
most versatile, the variety of his work 
ranging from the then-shocking The 
Lovers of 1958 through the delicious 
Zazie dans le Metro in 1961; Le Feu 
Pallet, shown here as The Fire Within 
in 1964, a brilliant study of the suicide 
of a golden young man; the raucous 
Bardot-Moreau romp. Viva Maria, 
1965; and Le Voleur, shown here in 
1967 as The Thief of Paris, a further 
demonstration of his mastery of blend- 
ing social comment with a witty roman- 
ticism. After that film, he turned to 
documentary making, feeling the world 
too much with him for fictions. But 
fortunately for us, he has returned to 
features and again proved himself an 
extraordinary craftsman. 




Malle's theme is the coniing-of-age, 
sexually, of a boy in his fifteenth year 
in the provincial city of Dijon, in 1954. 
There is more than coincidence perhaps 
in his return to the bourgeoisie of 
Dijon, the setting too of The Lovers, 
the film that roused censorship and 
earned the term "erotic" simply because 
it was frank in its portrait of a young 
married woman's sudden passionate 
affair. For Malle is touching on a sensi- 
tive area once again, an Oedipal rela- 
tionship between mother and son — and 
doing so once again with a tenderness 
and understanding and compassion 
that is overwhelming. For what tran- 
spires between the two, one realizes in 
retrospect, is simply symbolic of what 
a deed, prompted by love and accepted 
as an act thereof, done in a complete 
unconsciousness of the anathema at- 
tendant to such an act, can mean in 
one's maturing. 

Malle's protagonist is a bright book- 
ish lad, beguiled equally by Charlie 
Parker's jazz and Camus' theories of 
suicide; the youngest of three sons born 
to a staid conservative doctor and his 
very young Italian wife. The boy is 
babied by his mother and affection- 
ately scorned by his elder brothers, 
oafish and destructive spoiled children 
of alTluence. But precocity is in the 
very atmosphere of his home, in the 
lack of inhibition his mother displays 
with her sons or in meeting with her 
young lover, in the experiments in sex 
and liquor his brothers foist upon him 
— and as crudely frustrate him in. 



When the discovery of a heart mur- 
mur forces bed-rest upon him, his in- 
timacy with his mother grows; when 
the two go to a spa for his final cure, 
they turn to each other more and more, 
as his mother rejects finally the lover 
who would dominate her, as he sees 
the shallow rich reactionary world 
around him in contrast to the earthy 
warmth and human decency his mother 
exemplifies. Their final closeness, com- 
ing at the end of a wild and drunken 
Bastille Day party, emerges as a de- 
mand for love from the complex heart 
of adolescence — and the response by 
a woman with love to give. 

The boy goes on to his own con- 
quest. When he returns to find his 
father and brothers have arrived and 
are breakfasting, he returns to join 
them as a man among men. 

Malle does not mention the unmen- 
tionable. There is no need to, beyond 
the mother's reassurance to the boy 
that it is a never-to-be-repeated and 
never-to-be-forgotten secret between 
them. He is not concerned with the 
sensational nor even with the sensuous; 
he is concerned with the total expres- 
sion of caring between human beings, 
within the family as a group and with- 
in a society. For the backgrounds and 
roots are clear to see, in the political 
climate (there is much discussion of 
the French withdrawal from Indo- 
China, of the concern of the old and 
young alike) , in the social echelons 
(the clash of class at the local Bastille 
Day celebration, the coolness and pre- 
tenses of the rich at the spa) , in the 
confiding of family tales and recall of 
past. The performances are remarkable, 
with Lea Massari (remember the girl 
who disappeared in L'Avventura?) as 
the mother; Bdnoit Ferreux as the boy, 
and Daniel Gelin as the inhibited and 
inhibiting father, sheer perfection. Their 
work, 1 must emphasize, is not for the 
lover of the lurid or the erotic. It is for 
the lover of humans. 

Haters can have a field day with 
Punishment Park, the most offensive 
of the recent Festival films I have seen 
to date. Directed by Peter Watkins, the 
35-year-old British director of The War 
Game and Privilege, it was made a year 
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ago in three weeks of filming in the 
Mojave Desert with young California 
technicians and a predominantly ama- 
teur cast — and looks as if it was 
slammed together during a twenty-min- 
ute group-antipathy encounter. A fantasy 
that lays claim to ersatz documentarian- 
ism and futuristic import, it sees this 
country in the grip of Title II of the 
1950 Internal Security Act — which 
was, by the way formally repealed by 
Congress recently and had never been 
implemented, product as it was of our 
Red-hysteria days — providing detention 
camps for political "criminals." Thus 
we follow a group of activists — black- 
power, women's lib, pacifism and pure 
radical chic advocates — who are, of 
course, convicted by a Neanderthal as- 
sortment of fascists (a housewife, a 
sociologist, a newspaperman, a union 
leader, a manufacturer, an F.B.I, man) 
and face the alternatives of a federal 
prison term or trying to outwit cops, 
troopers and national guardsmen in a 
three-day chase around Punishment 
Park, a desert enclave. For no explic- 
able reason, the defendants after 
screeching and spewing hatred at their 
judges who screech and spew hatred at 
them — choose Punishment Park. 

The documentary pretense is in a 
British television crew following the 
hunters and the hunted across the des- 
ert, with the peculiarly sun-burning 
but strangely unperspiring victims paus- 
ing for on-camera philosophy, the 
hunters slobberingly testing and using 
their weapons and bits of the spew- 
and- screech sessions intercut. The 
grand climax comes with the final 
shoot-down, with the camera crew full 
of off-camera groans and moans about 
the bestiality of the pursuers. One cop 
says to the cameraman, "I don't see you 
giving nobody a Band-aid." 

And thereby the honors are clinched 
for the cops — who come out tops any- 
way simply by virtue of being better 
actors. Here is an exploitation picture 
pure and simple — as its American 
distributor undoubtedly appreciates. 
The British director, whose The War 
Game has been banned in Britain but 
shown here, undoubtedly doesn't real- 
ize, however, that the final irony is that 
he can make and show here his film 
that declares the United States a to- 
tally fascist state — inhabited solely by 
bigoted pigs on both sides. His achieve- 
ment, of course, is in making a 90-min- 
ute film which offers no original or posi- 
tive thought. 

There is a thought — and only one, alas 
— in It Only Happens to Others, writ- 
ten and directed by Nadine Trintig- 
nant, wife of the actor, Jean-Louis 
Trintignant. This is her third film and 
the first to be shown here. Its thought 



is that when a nine-month-old baby 
dies suddenly, it is very very sad. In- 
deed it is. And the sadness is enhanced 
by the realization that this happened 
to the Trintignants during the filming 
of Z, in which he portrayed the young 
prosecutor. And while hopefully the 
making of the film provided a purga- 
tion of sorrow for the bereaved mother, 
it emerges as a peculiarly unmoving 
experience for the audience. 

Marcello Mastroianni and Catherine 
Deneuve portray the beautiful young 
parents who are wrapped up in their 
infant daughter. One morning they find 
the infant unconscious; they rush her 
to a hospital but an operation fails. 
With the wife's devoted parents and 
brother to help, they move to another 
apartment, presumably to assuage 
their sorrows. The wife talks to women 
in the park as if her child were still 
alive; her husband loses interest in his 
work. Finally they retreat into their 
half-furnished apartment, surrounded 
by blow-ups of photographs of the 
baby. They live in half-mad isolation, 
not knowing day from night. Then they 
take a trip through the countryside, 
where every small incident reminds 
them of their loss. And when finally the 
husband takes a Polaroid shot of the 
remnants of a wedding party they en- 
counter, by some fluke the camera 
comes up with the last snapshot he 
took of the baby and his wife. And one 
realizes at that point that for all the 
pretty pictures and for all the sad talk, 
the whole thing has been mechanical 
and no more probing or revealing than 
a Polaroid snapshot. 

Mechanics, or so the scriptwriters 
and director seem to be, keep Bunny 
O'Hare right in the tailored-for-tele- 
vision category, with its bright mo- 
ments and even brighter performers 
bogged down in the nuts-and-bolts of 
plottery. The set-up is not a bad one: 
evicted from her bungalow by a bank, 
Bette Davis is given a lift by Ernest 
Borgnine, a dealer in used plumbing 
who, she discovers, is a fugitive bank 
robber. Vengeance and the money- 
pleas of her grown-up children inspire 
Miss Davis to rob banks under Borg- 
nine's tutelage, both disguised as psycho- 
born hippies. This complicated con- 
trivance leads to others in a pedes- 
trian entertainment but it's not every 
day that you see Miss Davis and Borg- 
nine in as good form. With amusing 
bits by Jack Cassidy as a fuzz-headed, 
by-the-rules, super-patriotic cop; Reva 
Rose as the whining daughter whose 
butcher-husband is unappreciated, and 
John Astin as the son in the clutch of 
bookies, there are moments when you 
don't hear the clank and grind. But 
only moments. 



gourmet. 



There's no hiding the fine les- 
\Jm taurants in the New York 

area. They all display the 
American Express Card shield. 
Look for it— it's your guide to fine 
dining. 



Hime of Japan- 11 85 2nd Ave. 355- 
4065. A Japanese steakhouse where 
the food is cooked in front of you. 
The cuisine is excellent and the at- 
mosphere stimulating. 
Teacher's Restaurant— 2249 Broad- 
way. 787-3500. Modernisticdecor with 
Old World charm. Continental and 
American cuisine. Open for L & D. 
Captains Quarters — 444 Fire Island 
Ave., Babylon, L.l. 516-669-9857. An 
intimate, nautical seafarer's cove. 
Specializing in seafood, steaks, chops 
and Italian cuisine. 

Burning Embers— 3195 Sunrise Hwy., 
Wantagh, L.I. 516 TA 6-3500. Din- 
ners and luncheons served 7 days a 
week. Entertainment Fri., Sat., & Sun. 
Specialty: seafood. 

Peterson's Buttonwood Manor— Rt. 

34, Matawan, N. J. 201-566-6220. 
Colonial decor. Overlooks the Lef- 
ferts Lake. Seafood and steaks. 
Claremont Restaurant-Rt. 23 & 
Bloomfield Ave., Verona, N.J. 201- 
239-1400. Continental cuisine. Eighty- 
six superb dinner selections. Catering 
facilities accommodate up to 400. 



You can't be an aboveground gour- 
met without the American Express 
Money Card. If you don't have one, 
pick up an application in the box 
you'll find at any restaurant that 
honors the Card. 
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Theater/John Simon 

NON-THEATER, 

SOLITARY AND COMMUNAL 

. . Anderson's language is of a has-been sogginess; his play is a 
series of conversations as searching as a TV talk show. . ." 



Many critics have hailed Robert An- 
derson's double bill, Solitaire/Double 
Solitaire, as his best work to date. The 
only difference I can detect between 
these plays and Anderson's previous 
output is the unhappier endings. I al- 
ways thought that a sugarcoated pill 
was still a pill, and so 1 believe a gall- 
coated caramel to be a caramel still. 
Tack a line of Shelley to the end of a 
poem by Edgar Guest, and what have 
you got: Shelley or Guest? Solitaire is 
a play about the future in which, you 
guessed it, individuality and love have 
been suppressed by the State — all this 
as if similar cacotopias by Galsworthy, 
Huxley, Orwell, and countless others 
had never existed. But Brave New 
World and 7984 make a horrible but 
logical sense. Solitaire founders as 
much on illogic as on ill writing. 

Double Solitaire takes place in the 
present, which, as Anderson conceives 
it, is once again the past. The very 
language is of a has-beenish sogginess 
that could be matched only by Frank 
Sullivan's cliche expert in The New 
Yorker. Thus, within a minute or so, 
we get "like a caged tiger," "wild goose 
chases" and "you can't go that route," 
proffered as unabashedly as if they 
were live metaphors. The play is a se- 
ries of duologues or monologues, about 
as searching as your average TV talk 
show, concerning the types of adjust- 
ment different but equally dull people 
make to living together or by them- 
selves, and whenever one of these 
monotonologues or platituduets be- 
comes too much even for Anderson to 
bear, he brings on the next. 

The final and principal colloquy in- 
volves a middle-aged husband and wife; 
he trying by pitiful stratagems to keep 
the romance going, she not playing 
along, or just going through the mo- 
tions. Anderson's thinking seems totally 
confused here: his sympathy is evidently 
with the husband's perseverance, but 
he makes him a childish dolt; the wife 
is given the maturer, more sensible 
lines, but Anderson clearly hates her 
guts. He does not even allow her the 
goodwill of a workable countersugges- 
tion other than giving up. As her hus- 
band starts unbuttoning her blouse, he 
gets no sympathy (to say nothing of 




tea), only her weary curtain line: "You 
won't find anything there that you 
haven't found a thousand times be- 
fore." Anderson is not even as honest 
as Dante's Satan, who at least posted 
his "Abandon all hope" at the entrance 
to his realm. I admired Richard Ven- 
ture's and |ohn Cromwell's acting, and 
the heroism of Joyce Ebert who must 
sit through most of the play silently, 
with nothing to do but listen to others 
deliver dialogue by Robert Anderson. 
Arvin Brown's direction left me cold; 
anyone who can cast Martha Schlamme, 
cannot really know what he is doing. 

The lames foyce Memorial Liquid 
Theater is a combined Happening, 
sensitivity encounter, and rumpus room, 
and comes, of course, from Southern 
California. Some of it is pleasant 
enough, but none of it has much to do 
with theater. Most of the trips through 
the maze, gropings, cavortings, and 
communication by touch are performed 
by the audience under the performers' 
amiable guidance and ministrations, but 
though they may loosen some already 
untight bodies, they are unlikely to in- 
fuse new awareness into the sensually 
constipated. And it is all so tepid, dis- 
infected, housebroken that it does not 
arouse latent eroticism of any kind, 
even the healthiest. The main use I 
foresee for UMLT is as an even cozier 
place for pickups than the singles bars. 

My own interest was in studying the 
audience, particularly a lovely, svelte 
young woman, whose face was an aro- 
matic blend of gravity and girlishness. 



whose elegantly elongated figure was 
encased in a suit of expensive simplic- 
ity, whose high legs soared out of Gucci 
shoes and featured those prominent pa- 
tellae that exude a frangibility demand- 
ing to be loved. She was with a man 
who looked like the heir apparent of 
some Near Eastern rug-merchandising 
dynasty, and who was about as in- 
volved in the proceedings as in the 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. 

Earlier, during a performance of 
mildly sexual games by cast members, 
the girl had sat in the last row and 
gazed mostly into the air. Now, in oui 
own group gropes, where the body ot 
one of us was belabored by the hands 
of everyone else in the little sodality, her 
eyes were again strangely fugitive. They 
seemed to be searching for fire exits or 
rescue helicopters, and when someone's 
(even a woman's) body came rolling 
toward the girl, those eyes brimmed 
with embarrassed disarray, and the 
hands (the hands of a princess from 
the house of Este) , rather than sup- 
porting and passing it on, warded the 
body off like that of an obnoxious 
drunk. When, still circularly, we sat 
down to hold hands, 1 tried to say 
something manually to the fine quat- 
trocento ornament of flesh 1 clasped. 
But that filigree, almost boneless, fra- 
gility remained as softly inert as an un- 
inhabited glove. 

When. later, we reformed a standing 
circle, and she, like the clapper in an 
inverted bell, was staggering around 
among us, her body (braless, 1 felt, un- 
der the austere suit) became carefree 
and giving as it entrusted itself guile- 
lessly and utterly to the kindness of un- 
known hands. Later still, when there 
was communal dancing, the young 
woman swayed and pulsated with a 
deep-seated rapture: the limbs and 
head rather gawky, but the body revel- 
ing in the movements, whether it 
danced with the escort, with a stranger, 
or by itself. I was deeply moved by this 
Lady of Contradictions, and, as we were 
leaving, told her she was very beauti- 
ful: she smiled and thanked me. Those 
six words and one smile seemed to con- 
tain more communion, more ritual, 
than all the wordless, mindless caper- 
ing of the UMLT. mm 
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At the three-quarter mark, TV Guide's ad revenue 
jumped 18%— a 161 page gain. Circulation averaged 750,000 
higher than the same period last year. 

There's nothing quite like this growth to underscore 
TV Guide's essentiality to its readers— and the increasing 
importance of those readers to advertisers. 



TV 

GUIDE 



TRIANGLE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

Sell with the one that's selling. 



Source: Publisher's Estimates. 
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ATTRACTIVELY REDECORATED 

"Dtlighlful Dining Almo>ph*rt" 
Oufffandrng Frvnch Spmciolf'ft 
tunehton • Cocktaili • Dinner 
Sptclol Lot* Dinntr Sarvad to 11:90 

CO 5-9039- 306 W.4«th St N.Y.C. 





With four golden beaches, a full mile 
of ocean front and the prettiest place 
in Antigua, we felt we had to do some- 
thing special. So all our water sports 
...sailing, swimming, skiing, snorkel- 
ing, and skin diving, are complimen- 
tary to our guests. And tennis, tool 

havvksbill 

BEACH HOTEL 
ANTIGUA. WEST INDIES 

See your travel agent or call; 
I. 0. ENGEBRETSON. (212) 980-3810 



CONTENTED LEATHERS 
1 ^ LOVE LEATHERCRAFTI! 

JM^' They know Ihjl eiip«n& clean Ihem 

W %M beM" COATS ■ JACKETS • HAND 
IM ~ BAGS • GLOVES Cleaned & Re 
|-1 condilioned Lthe New* Send S? ?5 
BJ!T'l ppd tor SUEOECRAETER* Suede 
V^^^r Spot Cleaner for home use Mail 
Tfti^ Order Svc. Pick up 50 M. Radius 
NYC 

LWTHERCRAFT process of amewo. int 

i* WMt SCUl SIIMt. N.Y.C. • JIMMfl C-47S7 




for drinking, lunching and drinking. 




Americana of New York 
Seventh Avenue and 52nd Street 

Lunch buffet from noon, Monday to Friday. 
Creole specialties. All you can eat, $2.75. 
Big drinks, fancy hors d'oeuvres til 2 a.m. 
New Orleans piano bar from 7 p.m. nightly. 



cruise to West Indies. 



Congenial group now forming. 
Schooner sailing for remote 
Caribbean Isles. Grenadines, 

Antigua, Saba, etc. 10 days-$24q. 

Cap'n Mike, P.O. Box 120, Dept. 31 6 
Miami Beach, Florida 33139 




Galleries & Museums /John Gruen 

THE BEST THING IN LIFE 
IS ME 

Lucas Samaras (Pace, 32 E. 57th) : 
The bizarre, often shocking arenas of 
self-involvement are fantastically ex- 
posed in this exhibition of "Autopolar- 
oids" by Lucas Samaras. A series of 
400 Polaroid photographs, taken by the 
artist of himself, and frequently dis- 
torted, highlighted or transformed by 
means of transparent inks, dots and 
lines, reveals the creative potential in 
monumental self-absorption. 

The show is a spectacle of the self 
that only the self at its most private 
dares to conjure. The autoerotic com- 
mingles with the exhibitionistic, as fan- 
tasy, brought to fever pitch, turns .this 
artist into his own, most expressive ful- 
fllling tool. The Polaroid camera, with 
its capacity for instantaneous results, 
records the minutiae of Samaras' self- 
induced eroticism, which is by no means 
merely masturbatory, but includes any 
number of sinister and surreal explora- 
tions of the body in all its repertoire 
of physical gesture and geography. 
Sado-masochistic penchants, never ab- 
sent from Samaras' vocabulary, and an 
obsession with certain objects such as 
scissors, knives, fruits, and flowers, 
pervade most of these works. 

But Samaras ecstasies do not comprise 
an erotica of release or abandon, but 
suggest states of anxiety that are seldom 
transmuted into orgasmic exhilaration. 
What the artist records is an erotic au- 
tobiography drenched in angsl. If angsl 
could be poetic and beautiful, as well 
as distressing, it would no doubt re- 
semble this remarkable series of images. 

Twenty Cor-ten steel boxes of extra- 
ordinary invention also on view. 




Joshua lohnston (Peridot-Washburn, 
820 Madison Ave.) : This small exhibi- 
tion of late 18th-century American por- 
traits may well be a "first" in the cul- 
tural development of black art history. 
Little is known about Johnston, save 
that he was a Negro, a painter of por- 
traits in Baltimore, and he may have 
been a slave owned by one of the sub- 
jects he painted. These sensitive and 
sophisticated portraits, mainly of well- 
known and well-to-do Baltimoreans and 
their children, conform to the traditions 
of late 18th- and early 19th-century 
American portraiture — somewhat in the 
Charles Peale Polk manner. But John- 
ston's directness and technical bravura 
(seen to greatest advantage in The 
James McCormick Family, Woman of 
the Shiire Family, and Charles Herman 
Wilmans) , attest to a talent of size and 



/. lohnston: Woman of the Shure Family 

strength. The awkward or "primitive" 
aspects of these works reveal an aristo- 
cratic milieu in which facial expression, 
stance, and gesture are at once starkly 
formal and endearingly vulnerable. A 
fascinating discovery. 

less (Odyssia, 41 E. 57th): This Cali- 
fornia artist, last represented by a show 
of witty paintings that revived and 
reinterpreted "olden-days" story-book 
illustrations, now shows paste-ups, or 
collages, some monumental in size, and 
all super-charged with literary allusions 
and a riotously surreal sense of spatial 
and pictorial juxtaposition. Abounding 
in "historical" references, and drenched 
in a wild counterpoint of images, these 
peculiar works jog the mind and eye. 
A fusillade of seemingly free-associated 
ideas careen and explode across sur- 
faces with a frenzy and speed that is 
dizzying. The marvel is that an esthetic 
and compositional inevitability emerges 
from the rush of disparate ideas and 
images and everything seems to have a 
maddeningly concise raison d'etre. 

"Venice" by Leonid (Larcada, 23 E. 
67th): The veteran painter Leonid has 
lent his considerable gifts for the sal- 
vation of a city apparently destined 
for environmental ruination. The show 
has been statged for the benefit of "The 
Venice Committee," an organization 
dedicated to rescue and restoration in 
Venice. Twenty-five per cent of all sales 
will go to this admirable cause. The 
paintings are sensitive evocations of 
Venice's magical waters, lagoons, build- 
ings, gondolas, and skies, all treated 
with Leonid's special brand of clarity, 
nostalgia, poetry, and ravishing sense of 
color. M 
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1715. Cognac begins. 



The world is discovering cognac. 

At the same time, Jean Mattel 1 
arrives in Cognac Country. 

He is beguiled by the distilling 
of brandy. 

By 1728, 27,000 barrels of 



cognac have been exported. 

That was 243 years ago. 

Since then, it is difficult to 
separate the history of cognac 
from that of House of Martell. 

In fact, there has been no 
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other occupation for anyone in the 
Martell family except that of 
creating fine cognac. 

Which is probably the reason 
Martell cognacs are the 
largest-selling in the world. 

Martell. Taste history. 



a. i- b The Uostcria Molino dc Mesopotamia in Villa dc Ltyva. iHtHiiii and mcaU fur tuu is S6.5(J cacli.) C. The Hotel Monusterio 
ill Popaydti, a beautijulhj restored ex-Monastery. ($8.30 a night for tieo. breakfast included.) d. In some of the corners- of some of 
these inns it's still the 17th Century, e. Ilospederia El Lihertador in Zipaquira. (Under $5 per person per night.) f. Another look at 
the "Molino" in Villa de Leyva. The word Molino means mill , which this was in the 16th Century. ' 



COLOMBIA'S MOUNTAIN INNS. 
LAST HOTEL BARGAIN 
IN THE WESTERN WORLD. 

Only Avianca could take you to each of them. We'll fly you 
all around the country for an extra $65. 

You colli d spend a couple of days at 
one before, during, or after a Colom- 
bian Caribbean xiacation . (Yes , Colombia 
is on the Caribl^ean. ) 

Or you could include one as a side 
trip on a toiu" thi'ough South America. 
(Isn't it time you took that vacation? ) 

Or, you could just have a rekLxing 
weekend next time you're in Bogota 
on business. (This'll make the expense 
account look good, too. ) 

What's more, these inns 'cwe not the 
only bargains in Colombia. Restaurant 
prices have stayed down, shopping is 
good, andwe, Avdanca, offer some new 
low liares. (Among them package fares, 
plus one where you fly all around the 
coimtiy for ^65.) 

It must be getting kind of difficult 
to ignore us. 



Caribbean 




South America 



There must be fifteen 
or twenty of them, sprin- 
kled through the country- 
side around Bogota. 

Little inns (10 rooms), 
big inns (60 rooms), an- 
tique inns (17th Centiuy), 
modem inns (1960's). 

Most of these are inns wdth special- 
ties, like the fine trout fishing in a 
local stream. Or thermal baths. Or 
horseback riding. Or mth a pictur- 
esque \illage nearby 

Several have sA\Tmming pools. 
Many have great homey fireplaces. 
And aU have inexpensive prices. 
Average cost is about ^7. 50 a day. 
That's vAth all three meals, too. 

Now there are several ways you 
can enjoy these inns. 



Avianca 

We re the airline ol Colombia, and also Ihe second 
oidesl one in ihe world. We lly Boeing jels We operate , 
one ol Ihe world's best pilot training programs. (It even ^ 
exceeds U.S. standards.) We now lly to 174 cities i 
North America, South 

America. Europe 3nd^^^. < 
the Caribbean. ^^"^ 




For information call your travel agent, local Avianca office, or Avianca. New York, (212) 586-5210. 



Or 



Have Sieve and 
Eydie and Frank 
and Barbra and 

Elvis and Lena 
over (or coffee. 



OnW^EW1130. 

Good company. 



The Urban Strategist /Barry Tarshis 

A DEFENSIVE LOOK AT 
SELF-DEFENSE 



"...Most New Yorkers see judo and karate as weapons, as ends in 
themselves. Orientals see the martial arts as a way of life...' 



5? 



When I was in the fifth grade, a kid 
named Jimmy Cataldo and I were 
both in love with the same girl, and 
the way things were going it looked as 
if the issue would ultimately have to be 
resolved on the street, with our fists. 
Jimmy was a big mule of an eleven-year- 
old who worked during the summer 
for his father's construction company, 
hauling bricks, and since. I knew I 
didn't stand a chance against him in a 
regular street rumble, I scraped to- 
gether a dollar and bought a large, 
paper-bound book on judo techniques 
called 30 Steps to Self Defense. It was 
an impressive-looking book, laced with 
sequence photographs of slightly built 
men (and girls!) getting the best of 
their brutish opponents through a se- 
ries of impressive holds and throws. 
My plan was to master the book's magi- 
cal contents, then bait Jimmy into a con- 
frontation, but it never came off. Much 
as I studied the photographs, I never 
came close to mastering any of the 
holds or throws, and I couldn't even 
utilize any of the techniques against my 
sister. Which was maybe just as well. 
Jimmy and I went on to become close 
friends, and the girl we were both in 
love with moved the following spring 
to Steubenville, Ohio. Neither of us 
ever saw her again. 

Today, 22 years later, much as 1 be- 
lieve in the doctrine of non-violence, I 
have to admit that I still nourish an 
almost constant desire to have such a 
mastery of self-defense that I'll never 
have to think twice about walking 
New York streets at night. And ap- 
parently I'm not alone in this category, 
because self-defense has burgeoned in- 
to a flourishing industry throughout the 
United States. In the New York metro- 
politan area alone, nearly 100 schools 
and academies peddle self-defense, most 
of them marketing one or more of the 
Oriental martial arts. 

The average New Yorker sees the 
mastering of these techniques as an end 
in itself — a weapon, in effect, to be car- 
ried with him at all times, insurance 
against the random violence of the 
streets. To the Oriental way of think- 
ing, though, the physical and technical 
elements of the martial arts represent 
only a part of an over-all approach to 




life. The purists in the martial arts field 
underplay the safety-oji-the-streets as- 
pect, and some won't even take you 
into the fold if that's your only goal. 

"Theoretically," explains one Korean 
instructor, "the more you learn about 
karate or judo, the less chance there is 
you'll ever have to usg it. You develop 
a sixth sense that helps you avoid po- 
tentially violent situations. It has to do 
with personality and ego and confi- 
dence. You start to view the world 
differently, and, if anything, you be- 
come less violent than before." 

One of the major obstacles to mastery 
of the martial arts is getting started. 
First of all, you have to pick the branch 
you want to pursue. There are three 
basic choices: judo, karate, or aikido, 
and within these choices several sub- 
divisions. Once you've selected the dis- 
cipline you wish to study, you then 
have to pick an academy (dojo) , and 
finally find an instructor you like. The 
instructor is crucial. In the Orient, for 
instance, the instructor-student relation- 
ship takes on an almost father-son 
aspect. The same holds true for the 
better dojos of New York. 

Of the three main martial arts, only 
judo is a recognized Olympic competi- 
tive sport. That means that if you get 
good enough you can compete in Ama- 
teur Athletic Union tournaments, and 
maybe even get to the Olympics. There 
is competitive karate, too, known as free 
fighting, but it lacks any central thrust, 
and it's hard to figure out who is the 
champion of what. A fundamental 
problem throughout the martial arts, in 



fact, is the absence of a strong centra) 
authority — something akin to golf's 
PGA. 

Judo is a modern variation of jiu- 
jitsu — the papa-sanof all the martial arts. 
The basic idea is to use your opponent's 
weight against himself. No matter how 
big a man is and how small you are, if 
he's off-balance, he can be had. Then, 
once you've floored him, the idea is to 
press your advantage with various arm 
and leg locks and body holds. 

Karate, on the other hand, is a sys- 
tem of barehanded (and barefooted) 
fighting, in which the body extremities 
— fingers, feet, hands — become, in ef- 
fect, weapons. A major element of 
karate is learning the vulnerable parts 
of the body. Where you hit is as impor- 
tant as how you hit. 

The subdivisions of karate break 
down roughly as follows: kung-fu, the 
Chinese style, which stresses circular 
movements; Okinawan (also Japanese) , 
which embraces more abrupt, linear 
movements; and Korean style, which 
combines the other two and puts an 
emphasis on kicking techniques. 

Aikido is more akin to judo than 
to karate, but is a more purely defensive 
art than either of them. Its basis also 
lies in throwing the opponent when 
he's off balance. It has few, if any, 
purely offensive moves. 

It's difficult to say which of the 
many martial arts is the best for some- 
one who wants to be able to walk the 
streets at night in relative calm. Judo 
enthusiasts will argue that their sport 
is the best because you actually do the 
throws you would perform in a real 
situation. (In karate practice sessions, 
for obvious reasons, you only simulate.) 
Others claim karate is better protection 
because there's more emphasis on the 
defensive approach and less on the 
sport or competitive element. 

A certain injury element exists in all 
the martial arts, but serious injuries are 
rare. Sprains and bruises are common, 
but, as one instructor puts it, "Part of 
the discipline is learning how to deal 
with pain." As a conditioning regimen, 
all the martial arts are excellent, and 
age, within reason, doesn't seem to be 
a factor. Anyone, man or women, who 
is in reasonably good health can take 
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up the pastime without fear — at least in 
the better dojos. 

As far as selecting a dojo goes, the 
following guidelines provided me by 
Arthur Petzal, a karate instructor and 
part-owner of a dojo on Long Island, 
seem the best advice. 

First of all, find out if the school has 
a close tie with some parent association 
in the Orient. If you find two schools 
which belong to the same association 
but which teach different techniques, it 
means, probably, that the association 
isn't very good and should be avoided. 

An important barometer is the head 
instructor, or sensei. His outlook and 
personality and intelligence will un- 
doubtedly be reflected in the nature of 
the instruction. Watch what he does 
during a workout to see how involved 
he is with individual students. 

Another thing to look out for is the 
size of a class. If there are more than 
twenty students you might run into 
problems of overcrowding and a lack 
of individual attention. The atmosphere 
of a dojo is critical, too. You want dis- 
cipline, but you probably won't want 
to work out where there is a palpa- 
ble level of hostility. Find out, too, 
how long it takes to get a black belt. 
It usually takes at least six months of 
rigorous training to get to a stage where 
your skills can be used for self-defense, 
and if the instructor says you can get a 
black belt in a year, walk away. The 
average time period is two-and-a-half 
years, and the absolute minimum is 
eighteen months, working out at least 
three or four times a week. 

Also, don't be put off if your dojo's 
locker facilities seem Spartan in the ex- 
treme — traditional Oriental arts practi- 
tioners don't believe in showering after 
a heavy workout. 

Aaron Banks' New York Karate 
Academy (1717 Broadway, near 54th 
Street, 245-8086) is run by Aaron Banks, 
one of the most controversial figures in 
the martial arts today. He is karate's 
most vigorous promoter in the U.S., but 
purists think him too commercial and 
not concerned enough with the spiritu- 
al end of the discipline. Banks' response 
to these charges is that spirituality isn't 
going to help you out much if you 
happen to run into a mugger on a 
dark street. The group classes tend to 
be large (ten to twenty students) but 
discipline appears to be good. Most 
students are in their late teens and early 
twenties, and there is a sprinkling of 
girls. Private lessons cost $20 for 45 
minutes, ten lessons for $150. Group 
sessions are $25 per month, one class 
per week; $35 per month, two classes 
per week. The Academy is open every 
day from 1 1 a.m. to 1 1 p.m. 

Judo Club of the American Buddhist 
Academy (331 Riverside Drive near 
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. . If a dojo instructor claims you can get 
a black belt within a year, walk away. . . 



105th Street, RI 9-8879) is a non-profit, 
decidely iK»HX}mmercial onganization 
offering a limited number of judo classes 

to a carefully selected group of stu- 
dents. What they look for in a student 
isn't somebody who just wants to feel 
more secure on the street, but an indi- 
vidual who is seriously involved with 
judo as a competitive sport. Tlie dojo, 
located beneath the American Buddhist 
church, is one of the more handsome 
in the city, and the instruction is very 
good. The adult class meets from 8 p.m. 
to 9:30 pjn. Monday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day evenings and Saturdays from 2:30 
to 3:30 p.m. Children's classes are held 
weekday afternoons. The fee is $12 per 
month. 

S. Henry Cho Karate Institute (133 
West 23rd Street, 675-8579) is a well- 
respected dojo run by Henry Cho, a 
seventh-degree black belt and the au- 
thor of three books on Korean karate. 
Classes in the spacious dojo range in size 
from eight to 25. (Students are mostly 
men in their mid-twenties.) Discipline 
is strict, and there is strong emphasis 
here on the mental discipline of karate. 
Monthly fees run $20 for one class per 
week, $28 for two classes, $35 for three 
classes, $40 for four or more. The In- 
stitute also offers a special three-month 
contract. $30 per month, for unlimited 
usage and class attendance. 

Richard Chun, owner of the Richard 
Chun Karate Center (1487 First Avenue, 
734-8900), is a seventh-degree black belt 
in Korean style karate, and chairman of 
the Korean Karate Moo Duk Kwan As- 
sociation, which is among the most pres- 
tigious in Korea. The dojo (one of the 
most highly regarded in the area) is not 
elaborate, but it is immaculate and the 
atmosphere is pleasant. Discipline is 
tight and there's a strong sense of dojo 
loyalty among instructors and former 
Chun students. Students vary widely in 
age and occupation, and there are a 
good number of middlc-agcd men and 
a few girls in most of the classes. There 
is a sliding fee structure here, ranging 
from $28 to $43 per month, depending 
on how often you go. There is also a 
special rate for beginners. 

Terome Mackey's Judo, Inc. (139 East 
56th Street, PL 2-8585) is the General 
Motors of its field — the largest, most 
elaborate, most comfortable and most 
successful dojo in New York. Instruc- 
tors are all black belt Japanese, and 
there's a wide range of students here, 
including many women, professional 
people, businessmen, a few celebrities, 
even children in their own classes. 
What's missing is a "group" feeling. 



which some Orientals insist is an in- 
dispensable part of the discipline, but 
most of the students here seem to 

like it the way it is. The locker facili- 
ties at Mackey's are super plush com- 
pared with those of other dojos, and 
the men's side even includes a sauna. 
Mackey himself is a former concert 
pianist who sees a big future in judo 
and karate schools and is actively striv- 
ing to become a national force in the 
industry. The schedule here is mixed: 
judo only, judo-and-karate, and aikido 
classes. There is afternoon and evening 
instruction during the week (evenings 
only on Mondays) and from 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m. on Saturdays. The fee, for two 
sessions per week, is $300 per year, or 
$30 per month, payable in advance. 

McBumey YMCA (215 West 23rd 
Street, CH 3-1982) stresses competitive 
judo, and offers a three-month begin- 
ner's course for $35, which includes a 
uniform and Judo Association regis- 
tration. Judo players at McBumey are 
active in AA.U. programs. 

New Yoric Karate Oub (212L Broad- 
way near 74th Street. 799-5500), a non- 
profit organization, is aflBliated with the 
Japan Karate Association, and is one 
of several local karate clubs belonging 
to the New York Karate Association. 
At tliis printing, the club was looking 
for new headquarters. The club's chief 
instructor, Masatake Mori, is a sixth-de- 
gree black belt and Japan Karate Asso- 
ciation instructor. The students here are 
of all ages and both sexes, and classes 
are held early in the evening during the 
week and on Saturdays between 1 p.m. 
and 3 p.m. Beginners are taught sep- 
arately for one month before joining 
regular classes. Dues are $25 per month 
for students over twelve, plus a $15 
initiation fee. 

For most of the students who prac- 
tice Okinawan karate at Shorin Ryu Ka- 
rate Dojo (134 West 72nd Street, TR 
4-9281), the discipline is a way of life. 
The sense! is Zenko Heshiki, who dis- 
courages students who aren't dead se- 
rious about karate. Discipline is very 
stem, the workouts tough, and you real- 
ly earn your prinnotions. Meditation is 
a structured part of every hour-and-a- 
half session. Classes are held at 6:30 
a.m. (yes, a.m.) on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, and from 3:30 p.m. 
during the afternoons. Saturday classes 
are hdd from 7:30 ajn. to 5 pjn. 
There is open time available for prac- 
tice seven days a week. One month of 
instruction here costs $30. An introduc- 
tory class (to see whether you want to 
study here) is $5. 
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New York Goju-Kai Karate (31 Park 
Row, 929-7272) is operated by a like- 
able American who was a student in 
San Francisco of one of the masters in 
the field: Gosei Yamaguchi. The dojo 
is spacious, and although classes tend 
to be large, the proceedings are well 
organized, and discipline is strict but 
not militaristic. The sensei underplays 
the competitive aspect of karate and 
emphasizes it as a means of personal 
development. The monthly fee is $20 
for men, $10 for women, for an un- 
limited number of classes per week. 
Classes are held during the week (ex- 
cept Thursday) from 7 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m.; on weekends from noon to 5 p.m. 

School of Scientific Judo and Karate 
in the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
Building (30 Lafayette Avenue, UL 7- 
5151) has around 500 students of all 
ages and both sexes, and has kept its 
rates the same for the past fifteen years. 
The instructors are all Japanese. The 
fee is paid on a monthly basis, but is 
structured on the number of times you 
work out during the week: $3 per les- 
son for once a week, $2.50 for twice 
a week, and $2.35 for three times a 
week. Facilities include showers and 
lockers. The school is open daily from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m. and on Saturday from 
9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Closed Sunday. 

Jerome Mackey's Judo, Inc. (908 Flat- 
bush Avenue, Brooklyn, 693-6400) is 
run along the same lines as the Man- 
hattan headquarters, except that it's a 
notch or two more comfortable. The 
dojo is open from 11:30 a.m. to 8 
p.m. Monday through Friday, 9:30 
a.m. to 8 p.m. on Saturday. 

Kabudo School of Judo & Karate (80 
West Kingsbridge Road, Bronx, 584- 
0510) specializes in the shototkan (Jap- 
anese) style of karate. It's a well-run, 
well-disciplined academy whose stu- 
dents, virtually all male, range in age 
from late teens to late thirties. Classes 
are held on Monday and Thursday 
nights from 7:30 to 9:15 p.m., from 
6:30 p.m. on Friday. Monthly dues are 
$30 for three sessions per week. 

Five Towns Karate Center (259 Burn- 
side Avenue, Lawrence, Long Island, 
516 239-6608; if no answer call 566- 
3050 and ask for Arthur Petzal) is a 
small and relatively new school but 
dead earnest in its approach. The sensei 
is Robert Sohn, a New Yorker who, col- 
leagues say, is more Oriental than most 
Orientals. They teach and practice here 
the Moo Duk Kwan T'ang Soo Do style 
of Korean karate. Classes are held Mon- 
day through Thursday evenings, 7:30 
p.m. to 10 p.m., and Sunday, Monday 
and Thursday afternoons from 3:30 
p.m. to 5 p.m. There are several mem- 
bership plans here, but the basic plan is 
$25 a month for three visits per week, 
four if classes aren't filled. ■■ 
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The Underground Gourmet/ Milton Glaser and Jerome Snyder 

TWO 

FOB LUNCH 

In the early days of the Underground 
Gourmet, it wasn't too difficult to find 
a complete lunch for $1.50. Times have 
changed! The bottom line for a meal 
that includes soup or appetizer, main 
dish, dessert, coffee or tea seetns to be 
bobbing around $2.50 and even at that 
price such a meal is a rarity. 

Les Nanette's, 106 West 43rd Street 
(near Sixth Avenue), 524-9762, is a "con- 
tinental restaurant" which offers a "busi- 
ness men's special" luncheon for $2.50, 
including soup or juice, a main course 
(from a selection of eight) with accom- 
panying vegetables, dessert and bever- 
age. The cooking style is an American- 
ized adaptation of Italian, French, Him- 
garian and German dishes. The precise 
national origins of die chef were hard 
to ascertain, but for this style it doesn't 
seem to be too important. 

The menu changes daily, although 
not dramaticially. On our visit we had 
a small bowl of goulash soup, well 
stocked with chunks of be^ and. vege- 
tables, somevt^at over-salted but other- 
wise quite pleasant. For a main course 
we had two excellent broiled rib lamb 
chops served with mint jelly and vege- 
tables. The meat was of surprisingly 
high quality, particularly in view of the 
current price of lamb. We also sampled 
the chef's salad bowl — a very generous 
helping of fresh ham, chicken, cheese, 
lettuce and tomatoes. There is a choice 
of dressing that includes Roquefort 
(would someone please e]q>lain the pop- 
ularity of Roquefort dresring which 
tends to destroy the taste of what- 
ever it's used on). Other characteristic 
offerings are: fried shrimp, German 
bratwurst and potato salad, Hungarian 
beef goulash with buttered macaroni, 
fresh calves liver and bacon, veal par- 
migiana with spaghetti, and a shrimp 
salad plate. 

The sole dessert was jello topped with 
whipped cream. Coffee or tea, hot or 
iced, rounds out the lunch. Espresso is 
available at a surcharge of 35 cents and 
home-made cherry pie is 40 cents extra. 

Les Nanette's is new, occupying the 
former premises of a Mexican restau- 
rant. The room, which seats 75, is spa- 
cious and i^eas^t and the well-spaced 
tables come complete with tabl^loth8 
and cloth napkins. The restaurant has 
been unable to establish a following 
as yet and is quite empty during the 
lunch hour which, at the moment, is 
the only time it is open. The owner is 
praying for the speedy arrival of his 
liquor license which will enable him to 




open for dinner. Whether it may also 
effect some price changes in the lunch- 
eon remains to be seen. At this point, 

however, for those working in the neigh- 
borhood Les Nanette's is an excellent 
ahernative to the crowded luncheon- 
ettes and higher priced restaurants that 
abound in the midtown area. Hours are 
Monday through Friday 11:30 ajn. to 
3 p.m. 

Food— Fair to Good 

Service — Good 
Ambience — Good 
Hygiene— Good 

Han II Restaurant, 178 Fifth Avenue, 
(near 23rd Street), 675-1148, which also 
offers a $2.50 luncheon, is one of the 
five Korean restaurants in the city and 
the first below midtown. Don't be mis- 
led by the delicatessen sign over the 
window (left by the previous tenant) — 
the owners are getting around to re- 
moving it. 

On first impression the darkened 
room and bar convey a slightly sinis- 
ter atmosphere which is, however, 
dispelled by a troupe of mini-skirted 
Korean waitresses. The lunch starts 
with either bean or wonton soup (a sin- 
gle wonton and noodles) both with the 



somewhat robust flavor that is charac- 
teristic of Korean cooking. After that 
one can order: charcoal broiled slfced 
beef, fried butterfly shrimp, broiled 
short ribs, boneless chicken, fried fish 
in egg batter, sauteed, marinated short 
ribs. These are all served with chop- 
chae (a tasty conibination of mixed 
Oriental vegetables and transparent 
noodles) and steamed or fried rice. A 
small dish of ice cream and a pot of tea 
are included in the meal. The portions 
are on the small side but adequate for 
a luncheon. Service is proinpt. Chinese 
and Japanese food entiiusiasts will be 
comfortable with Korean preparations 
which have traits of both. 

Han II has an extensive evening 
menu with a quantum jump in price. 
The prix fixe dinners run from S5.00 
to $6.00; k la carte entr^ from $3.00 
to $4.00. Musical entertainment (a 
singer, piano and bass accompaniment) 
is provided every evening except Sun- 
day. The restaurant seats 115 and is 
open seven days, 1 1 a.m. to 3 a.m. 

Food — Good 
Senriee — ^Fair to Good 

Ambience — Fair 
Hygiene — Good 
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HEW YORK MAGAZnrE PUZZLE 



PROCESSIONAL BY RICHARD MALTBY JR . (wtth aoknowiedgnMnti to StsplMn Sondhelm) 



THIS WEEK'S INSTRUCTIONS: A famous fictional triumphal 
procession wends it way through the completed diagram. Solv- 
ers may discover its participants by tracing their path, one 
square at a time (up, down, left, right, but never diagonally), 
starting at a square to be determined. (An idiot will come to 
hate its progress!) The procession never bar-hops, but be 
warned; one member of the group occupies an unusual posi- 
tion determined by the inner logic of the story from which 
these characters come. 

Answers include three proper numcs. Enter the title of the 
source in the .spuces below the diagram. 

CLUES 

AOtOSS '■ 
1. Bad new»-^f8 in The Observer (7) 
5. Cancers? They produce many complaints (5) 
9. Auta«xpand the Supreme Court? I'm no judge of that (8) 

11. Sensible as returning to New England (4) 

12. Become keyed up about a time-space vehicle (8) 

13. Search for German type of shirt (4) 

14. Chinaman's put into ofTice, suggests raise? (5) 
16. Right out like a light without fear (5) 

19. Bandleader mostly goes stag (3) 

20. Friendly word in the East (4) 

21. Publicize what comes in pairs (3) 

22. Watch not running? Change tlie order . . . it's not rcudv 
(3-5) I 

24. Box has-been in the ears (3) 

25. Radio broadcasting song styles (7) | | 
29. One of twelve, eleven or ten peer groups! (7) 

33. Applause, not quite at capacity, and a lot of trouble (7) 

35. Ace, for example; ace, sometimes; nearly ace of hearts (7) 

36. Polyhesian food and four-fifths of a deck of cards (4) 

37. Agreement similarly posted (6) 

38. The lady retracts anger — take her on again (6) 

39. Do they get into end seats? Yes and no! (8) 

40. Distance to the Pole? (3) 

DOWN 

1. Wednesdiv (Ash Wednesday, for example) or traditional^ 
Monday (7) 

2. Hide things from these companies! (9) 

3. To make a gta-1 seem inside out . . . (4) 

4. . . . say bad things ui the past, or maybe worse (5) 

5. $100 opportunity^-summon Ae brood (5) 

6. She gives shout of triumph about ttmch-up (6) 

7. Beating the current holder (7) 
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8. Drunk in tweeds? (6) 

10. Detached retina . . . hire a professional man (6) 

15. Sprightly ingredient of enamel finish (5) 

17. Poke fun at, then really criticize the main course (3, 5) 

18. Drug Act turned up a kind of record (4) 

23. Leading character in Green Pastures and several groups of 
farmers (7) 

26. Once established, they'll go to any lengths! (6) 

27. Make a franc just do (6) 

28. Didn't fly with company, loosed disaster (6) 

29. Aspic salad types (5) 

30. Animal hole, 1 hear (5) 

31. Perfect place for study, depending on low grade (4) 

32. Oo$ Star (for short) and dead skin (4) 

33. The Sttmge One involved negative feeling (4) 

34. Land at an Israeli port? (4) 



SOLU-nON ANII Nons FOR 
"CHINESE TORTURE" 

A. pale, 2 mngs.; B. for-K.; C. p-Ave; D. mope 
(anag.); E. lam-a; F. reap(pear); G. remiKajias.) 
H. threattanag.): I. par-rot; J. ho-RR-or; K. 
Ka-IDynx; L. (hap)pen; M. form-a-T: N. the 
(ore)eni; ' O. Beat-les; P. palaver(hidden); Q. 
caterer(anag.): R. peerless(piin): S. slealthy(anag.); 
T. shoe tree(pun); U. hierarch, higher-ark; V. half 
shell; W. t(rotter)s(rev.); X. letterbox, I mngs.; 
Y. nltiWt.ER: Z. threefokKanag.) AA. ta(l-t)le- 
Ule; BB. ilHteraie; CC. Bar(rethea)d; DD. 
iiiiar|i(Mer(]iidden); EE. iii(M [Uon] air)e: FF. 
extTa-p(0)]ate; OO. v(aled)ictc>rlan. 



Noie: Apologies for the misprinted clue Z, which 
should have read "Htrod ftlt fooUiM . , ." (mat. 

of "threefold"). 




WINNERS: Paul R. Albrisht, NYC; F.E. Gold- 
rich, Princeton, NJ.; PhflUi Ridilet. Harrington 

Park, NJ. 

CtMtMt RdcK Send complete diagram uritk (fee 

procession marked in darker letters, with name 
and address to Puzzle Editor, New York, 207 
East 32nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
Entries must be received hf October 2S, at wiiich 
time they will be opened. Senders of flnt fine 
correct solutions opened will receive a one-year 
subscription to New York. The solution and win- 
ner's name will appear in the issue of Nov. 1. 
For beginners: The instructions ibofs SlpUa tke 
specific rules for tbis weA'a piuds. Fdr a cooi- 
plete descripdon of chie^oMnt prindples write 
lo "Piude Ctaes." 
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The end of life in America 



You work hard all your life and at 65 you get your 
reward. A decent pension. Retirement in leisure and 
dignity. The Golden Years! 

That's the dream. But for millions, the reality 
is a bleak and pinched old age. The average pension 
in the U.S. is 25% of the maximum or final wage. In 
Europe, it's 50 to 70%. 

This month, Fortune examines pensions from 
every side. Why now? Several pension "reform" bills 
are before Congress and it's going to be a gut polit- 
ical issue through '72. 

In "That Ever Expanding Pension Balloon" 
Fortune finds an incredible lot of hot air. Politicians, 
reformers, qoveniment, unions, and industry are 
dealing in one-sided argument, 7iot realism. 

The central fact is, somebody has to sacrifice 



for pensions. A general 50% pension would cost an 
extra $60 billion a year! 

Early vesting vs. deferred? Portable pension 
credits? Insurance for the funds? More regulation? 
Total social security? 

Fortune gathers all the facts because we're noth- 
ing if we're not realists. Our only business is helping 
businessmen make the right decisions. Efficiently, 
profitably, responsibly. That's why, uniquely, Fortune 
has impact. 

For proof, watch how the pension debate opens 
up in the next few months. 

As reader or advertiser, you'll profit from 
Fortune. It makes things happen because the strong 
stuff, the real stuff about business, is... 

ONLY IN FORTUNE 

. jpyrighted material 



WORLD'S MOST CHALLENGING 
CROSSWORD 

FROM THE SUNDAY TIMES OF LONDON 




Solution to Last Issue's Puzzle 
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in a way. (5) 


an affliction 




men NCOs. 




for the band. 


24 


A sign that 


relating to the 




(6-5) 




(5) 




some of us are 


eye. (5) 


10 


It's blooming 


14 


... in a prose 




mending our 


3 Wine damages 




well all right 




version of 




ways! (4, 5) 


in the French 




for some of 




musical per- 


26 


Leader of the 


fashion. (7) 




Chelsea's ter- 




mances. (6) 




Press? (9) 


4 Weapon given 




races! (5) 


16 


Very French, 


27 


Object to the 


back to obtain 


11 


Dignified and 




is it, to pro- 




cricketer's leg 


something 




round — suit- 




ceed in sin? (8) 




placed in a par- 


that's usually 




able for an old- 


18 


There's no dirty 




ticular direc- 


precious. (6) 




fashioned 




work involved 




tion. (3-2) 


5 Call them for- 




European 




in having fun 


28 


Dad ran out 


mer players? 




journey. (5,4) 




with the swings 




with them 


They're just 


12 


"Yon orbed . — 




and round- 




foreign girls in 


extortioners! 




confest Which 




abouts. (4,4) 




Turkish terri- 


(8) 




sprinkles bene- 


20 


It's of small 




torial waters! 


6 Melancholy is 




diction through 




account to 




(11) 


the holy man 



upset by such 


is that simply a 


cruel people. 


pretty conceit? 


(7) 


(4) 


7 Is this particu- 


19 Certainly at 


lar plant all the 


least half a 


rage, then? (7- 


rock 'n' roll 


6) 


player! (7) 


8 Opening to a 


21 Keep under- 


shooting range 


foot by means 


in London? 


of this dish? 


(8) 


(3-4) 


9 Making a fa- 


22 Measure that's 


vourable im- 


all gone 


pression when 


around end- 


getting in first? 


lessly. (6) 


(13) 


25 "A careless 


15 Prevalent just 


order'd garden 


the same in 


Close to the — 


poetry. (8) 


of a noble 


17 Get in a good 


down" {Ten- 


blow here — or 


nyson). (5) 
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How to choose the right stereo 
when there are so many right stereos 

to choose from. 



Choosing the right stereo can be 
a monumental task. A great 
adventure. Or as simple as one, 
two, three. Four, fix e. Because 
Panasonic has put FM, AM, FM 
stereo and plionos together in 
so many right wSmbinations, one 
just has to he right for you. 
Here are some of your choices: 

1 . The -Galaxy." SE-a5(). A lot 
of stereo for a lot less than you'd 
expect. With many of the features 
that our more expcnsi\ e models 
have. A 4-speed record changer. 
AFC and FET on FM. .\nd 
separate bass. \ olunie, treble, and 
balance controls. So you always 
hear Bach the way you want 

to hear Bach. 

2. The 'Spartan. ' SE-97(). W ith 
the same features we told you 
about in the "Galaw ■' But this 



one's a split-level model. Just 
pull up the radio and tiiere's a 
turntable underneath. The whole 
unit s in midnight black and 
sil\ er. And the speakers stand 
on pedestals. 

3. The •Cahill,"SE-1099.A 
special motlel with a special trick. 
.\fter it shuts itself off. you can 
make the changer disappear into 
the cabinet. But it's hard to put 
away, with the big sound you get 
out of our air-suspension speakers 
and integrated circuits. We also 
have something special on FM. 

4 sensitive IF stages to let you 
pull in distant stations. And linear 
scale tuning to keep each station 
separate and distinct. 

4. The 'Arlington." SE-99(). ^ 
With another kind of stereo. 
Cassettes. And everything on this 



everything unit is simple to 
operate. Because pushbuttons 
work the 4-track cassette system. 
And a VU meter shows you 
whether you're recording at the 
right level. Like all our units, 
it has solid-state engineering. 

5. The "Lindsay, " SE-3()80. 
Another "switchie * model. Only 
this lets you switch to an 8-track 
cartridge player as well as radio 
and phono. It e\ en has an 
automatic channel selector so 
you can choose the one track you 
want to hear. Plus a repeat switch 
to play the track ox er and over 
again. 

L 2, 3, 4, 5. We even have 
6, 7, etc. At your Panasonic dealer. 
All of them are right. But you'll 
find one of them is more right for 
you than the others. 




-1971. In N J . 800 982-2803 We pay tor the call. Ask about any model 



